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TO 

ALL WHO WOULD MOUNT 

ON THE WINGS OF FAITH 
OR 

SEE THE RADIANT WINGS OF HOPE 

OR 

FIND SHELTER BENEATH 

THE WINGS OF LOVE 


INTRODUCTION 
I. GENERAL PREFACE 


This book is the result of a long-cherished desire to produce 
a volume of religious illustrations of unique interest and value. 
In carrying out the elaborate plan for gathering the materials, 
there was no sparing of effort or expense. Letters were sent to 
the 109,200 ministers of the twenty leading Protestant denomina- 
tions of the United States and Canada, inviting them to partici- 
pate in a prize contest; and the three hundred and four stories 
adjudged the most suitable received awards ranging from three 
to one hundred dollars. With these prize stories, a number of 
extra pieces, selected from the entire number of offerings because 
of exceptional merit, have been included in this volume. 

It is obvious that a large number of religious stories written 
by persons of many faiths would inevitably give evidence of 
divergent schools of thought. Accordingly, the manuscript 
judges were instructed not to sit in judgment on the doctrinal 
shading of any offering except on the broadest principles; and 
it is believed that few readers will allow the theological views 
of the writers, as they may come to light, to discount the obvious 
truths presented. It is certain that no thoughtful reader could 
expect to find everything in such a work agreeable to his ideas 
or convictions; but it is equally certain that no one who thinks 
justly will fail to perceive that the emphasis throughout is on 
those truths which have been verified by Christian experience. 

The large variety of the materials and the great number of 
sources imposed an editorial task peculiarly difficult and heavy. 
The rules of the contest allowed every entrant who so desired 
to send only essential data instead of writing a finished story. 
Therefore the compiler felt justified in editing all the manu- 
scripts with the utmost freedom. Most of them have been 
considerably condensed, and many of them rewritten. In every 
case, however, facts as recorded have been scrupulously pre- 
served; and a very extensive correspondence has been conducted 
to secure exactness in countless details. Most of the titles, 
Scripture texts, and applications are the work of the editor. 

In the capitalization and punctuation, the old usage has been 
followed. For example, ‘‘Bible’’ has been uniformly written 
with capital initial, even where the word denotes one of a number 
of similar volumes instead of, specifically, the unique collection 
of writings. On the other hand, in syntax, choice of words, 
and other matters in which propriety prescribes an invariable 
course, the highest modern standards have been followed as 
closely as possible. This latter assertion is prompted partly by 
some of the criticisms offered by readers of the first edition who 
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generously desired to help improve the work in the permanent 
form. For example, in the third line of Story No. 227, “‘have,”’ 
required by the syntax instead of ‘‘has,’’ was mentioned by several 
as an error. By no means, however, would I be understood as 
laying such a claim to inerrancy as that of the woman who 
declared: “‘I ain’t never made but one mistake in gramm’r in 
my life; an’ as soon as I seen I done it, I taken it back.” 

In the long and unimaginably complex process of production, 
generous assistance has been given by friends and acquaintances 
too numerous to mention. There is one, however, who, in spite 
of infirmity and ceaseless suffering, has rendered such constant 
and valuable aid, in connection with both the first and the 
second edition, that her name is here inscribed in grateful love,— 
my mother, Mrs. Alice Easterling Hurlbutt. 

The true stories in this volume are commended especially to 
ministers, Sunday-school teachers, instructors in homiletics, and 
others who are regularly engaged in giving religious instruction. 
Moreover, Christian people generally should find here a wealth 
of excellent matter for their daily devotions and their inspirational] 
reading; and they are reminded that there are three hundred 
and sixty-five pieces, one for each day in the year. 


Il. FIVE DOCTRINES 


In order to help clear away misunderstanding and to suggest 
satisfactory answers to certain difficulties encountered by some, 
it is deemed needful to treat, though very briefly, five doctrines 
that come to light very often in this book. 

1. Divine Providence. Critics of Christianity, and even 
many professed Christians, think it unreasonable to attribute to 
God’s activity certain ordinary human experiences, and even 
some so extraordinary as prophetic dreams. It may be helpful 
to assure those who experience difficulty at this point that the 
intelligent Christian, who believes in the omnipresence of God, 
does not maintain that an absent Being breaks into a uniform 
and sufficient natural order to produce such phenomena as pre- 
monitions, dreams, and answers to prayer. He defines all reality 
in terms of God conceived as a metaphysical Being, the source 
and support of all existence; and he refers some things to God 
experienced as a moral Being, who deals with men on the plane 
of their moral consciousness. The real issue is identical with 
the question whether the universe is an impersonal automaton 
subject to periodic meddling on the part of a detached, trans- 
cendent Person, or whether the universe is itself personal, 
instinct in every atom with the personal Consciousness whom 
we call God. The former view virtually makes the whole natural 
and human order self-existent, with little need for God; and the 
logical result, by the law of economy, is essential atheism. The 
second view is the one that best accounts for all known facts; 
and, to the minds of the greatest philosophers and scientists, it 
is the only rational one. If true, as both the New Testament 
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and Christian philosophy maintain, then it is reasonable to refer 
to God as a metaphysical Cause all human experiences, and to 
attribute to him as the great moral Cause all the spiritual expe- 
riences of men. 

2. The Present Christ. Here we are on ground largely 
pre-occupied by superstition, dogma, and prejudice; and the 
only valid excuse for a brief discussion of so vast a theme is the 
possibility of offering a helpful suggestion to those minds (often 
deep and keen, but untrained in theology) to which the conception 
of Christ directly influencing men and dwelling in Christians, es- 
pecially as this Christ is commonly identified with the historic 
Jesus, is both inconceivable and unreal. It is impracticable to 
undertake here a discussion of such problems concerning Christ 
as pre-existence, kenosis, and exaltation. Moreover, I am far 
from maintaining that the subject as a whole will ever be freed 
from mystery for finite intelligences. Yet it may be helpful 
to assure the skeptical that the materialistic idea of a widely- 
diffused exalted Jesus is not what thoroughly enlightened 
Christians have in mind when they speak of Christ as a living 
presence and influence in the hearts and lives of men today. 
It should be helpful to remember that difficulties which are 
insuperable under any materialistic concept of spirit begin to 
disappear when spirit is defined in terms of consciousness, instead 
of as invisible, highly-attenuated matter (such as ether) with 
magical properties. The great Teacher himself gave a valuable 
hint to philosophy when he declared: ‘“The words that I speak 
unto you are spirit, and are life’’—that is, of course, the ideas 
and thoughts, the modes of consciousness, of which his words 
were symbols in sound. Therefore let us say that the Christ 
who is the moral energy and spiritual light of the world is the 
cosmic or “‘essential’’ Christ, the universal spirit, God himself, 
operating in human consciousness as the supreme moral Ideal, 
the spirit of holiness (spiritual wholeness), of love, of all good. 
It is this eternal Christ whose workings are seen in individuals 
and in history long before the consummate manifestation or 
revelation in the divinely human Jesus, and are seen in fuller 
power in those who walked with him and beheld his glory, and 
those who now, across the centuries, behold the historic Christ, 
the supreme Pattern of the ultimate Perfection. 

3. Salvation and Works. Confusion regarding the relation 
between salvation and works, which has long been one 
of the doctrinal causes of division among Christians, grows 
out of a failure to make the New Testament distinction be- 
tween the three stages of complete salvation,—its beginning, its 
continuance, and its completion. In the New Testament, each 
of these separately is properly called salvation. The first is sal- 
vation from spiritual deadness to spiritual life, with deliverance 
from consciousness of guilt, from doubt, and from fear: the 
second is progressive salvation from positive sin, with its inevi- 
table consequences in character and life, and from spiritual 
incompleteness: the third is final deliverance from the influence 
of our natural bodies, corrupted by sin, and from our sinful 
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environment. When Paul declares that salvation is “not of 
works,” he plainly means salvation in the first sense, its beginning: 
when he says, ‘‘Work out your own salvation,’ he means salva- 
tion in the second sense, a progressive attainment in Christ: 
when he says, ‘‘Now is our salvation nearer than when we first 
believed,’ he is obviously thinking of salvation in its glorious 
consummation. The first sense is the one most commonly used, 


4. Prayer to God. The difficulty encountered here by the 
honest doubter is, in the simplest terms: How can a finite being 
of limited wisdom influence an infinite being of perfect wisdom? 
There is but one answer: All true prayer is itself as entirely a 
work of the divine Spirit as is the answer to prayer (Romans 
8:26-27). All rests on the truth of divine immanence and 
divine fatherhood. If God is the universal spirit of life, it would 
be wholly unreasonable not to refer to him both cause and effect 
in prayer; and if he is the Father of those whom his Spirit moves 
to pray, it is certain that he will answer them when they call on 
him in their need. Moreover, the question, Why, then, the need 
to pray? evokes the same obvious answer as the question, Why 
shall we live? For desire and satisfaction are essential phases of 
life, which must certainly be referred to God as the source and 
preserver of all being. Furthermore, prayer ‘‘in the name of 
Christ’”’ is sure of an answer because of the twofold fact that 
Christ Jesus was in perfect harmony with God’s moral will and 
that ‘‘in his name’’ means in his spirit, his personal relation 
of harmony with God. The phrase ‘“‘in the name of Christ’’ is 
no talisman which, appended to a perfunctory utterance, can 
magically convert it into true prayer and assure an answer. 


5. Human Forgiveness. An almost universal misunderstand- 
ing of the teaching of the New Testament on the duty of human 
forgiveness has caused many earnest Christians to suffer need- 
lessly in their consciences and to waver in their faith. Although 
Jesus commands his disciples to forgive even ‘‘until seventy 
times seven” (Matthew 18:22), it is certain that he required no 
forgiveness in the complete, positive sense without repentance 
on the part of the offender (Luke 17:4). It is important to 
distinguish between, on the one hand, this positive forgiveness, 
which includes complete reconciliation, restoration to confidence, 
and an entire ‘“‘forgetting’”’ of the wrong, and, on the other hand, 
that overcoming of all malice and vindictiveness which may be 
achieved together with a sincere desire for the reclamation and 
wellbeing of the offender. There is surely a vast difference 
between the lofty indignation felt by the Christian whose moral 
sense has been outraged, and the dwarfing hatred and malicious 
purpose which a grievance often begets in the heart of the 
worldling. Complete forgiveness, with the full restoration which 
it involves, whether such forgiveness is human or divine, is 
impossible without a change in the offender himself; for true 
forgiveness, like every truly Christian grace, is no make-believe. 
This is what Jesus taught, and, we assume, what was in the 
minds of the writers of the stories teaching the duty of forgiveness. 
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Il. TWELVE MAXIMS FOR PREACHERS 


DEFINITION: Preaching is public discourse designed and 
adapted to instruct men in the Way of ‘righteousness, peace, and 
joy in the Holy Spirit,’’ and to inspire them to enter and to 
continue in that Way. 


1. Put preparation of the messenger before that of the 
message. Pray earnestly for humility, insight, courage, love. 

2. Grow rather than build the sermon. Every preacher 
should have a homiletic garden in which sermons on the greatest 
themes are constantly growing by addition of material from 
current reading and from observation and experience. 

3. Have a definite, specific object rather than a subject; and 
stay close to your hearers even if it should be necessary to depart 
entirely from your chosen theme. It is more important to teach 
people than to teach subjects. 

4. Keep your specific object determinedly before you in both 
preparation and delivery, and make everything subservient to it. 

5. Use the conversational rather than the declamatory style 
of address. Remember that the noblest eloquence is truth, and 
that the true target of the gospel is not the stars but the hearts 
ofmen. Avoid pulpit shouting; for, asa rule, the louder a preach- 
er yells, the less do the people hear with the spiritual ear. 

6. Make your words clear to the ear and your thoughts clear 
to the mind. The former requires intelligent practice in both 
enunciation and articulation: the latter requires thorough 
mastery of your subject, and of clear, simple language. 

7. Let your message be concrete rather than abstract, 
specific rather than general. The majority of nearly every audi- 
ence are uneducated, though they may have college degrees. 
Intellectual preaching is not always intelligent preaching. 

8. Make much of selection and use of illustrations. A great 
illustration taken from actual life and presented with skill and 
moral earnestness is a great sermon in itself. 

9. Cultivate the imagination, which is a religious power of 
prime importance. Read great poetry often. The Bible is 
largely unrimed poetry, and Jesus was the world’s greatest poet. 

10. Yield to the sentiments and tastes of your audience as 
far as possible while making your audience yield to you in your 
main object. 

11. Practice the Golden Rule in the pulpit. Nowhere is this 
needed more. Be fair to opposing ideas and their advocates, 
and remember that perfect justice always requires sympathy. Be 
courteous and considerate toward all. 

12. Gauge the length of your sermon by the attention and 
interest of the audience rather than by the clock. A short sermon 
may be tedious, while a long one may be interesting. Some 
sermons should have forty minutes: some should close in 
ten. Sometimes it is wiser to stop than it is to “conclude.” 
It would be well to remember the words of the Scotch woman 
who, asked by an outsider as she came out of the church if the 
‘‘meenister’’ were done, answered, ‘‘Yes, but he dinna ken it.” 
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IV. ON USING ILLUSTRATIONS 


It would be difficult to overestimate the value of a good 
homiletic story. It is significant that parables had a large and 
vital place in the preaching and teaching of our Lord; and his 
parables, some of which were much like many of the stories in 
this book, were taken from life. The parts of any sermon most 
likely to live in the minds and hearts of the hearers, surviving 
the countless distractions of modern life, are not the abstract 
statements, however true and forceful, but the concrete illustra- 
tions drawn from human experience and driven home with its 
vital throb. And, strange as it may seem, this is true of the 
most intellectual audiences as well as the plain and unlettered; 
for spiritual reality cannot be reduced to abstractions any more 
than personality can be comprehended in a geometric theorem. 
Accordingly, he who would present effectively the truths of re- 
ligion must remember that these are the great truths of life, and 
he must find a contact with his hearers through actual experience. 

Sympathy—this is the keyword to true success in any kind 
of spiritual service. Therefore, in using these stories as illus- 
trations, it is essential first to attain a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the experience which the writer related. This is as 
difficult ofttimes as it is important. It requires the develop- 
ment of that which is a sine qua non of all true understand- 
ing and appreciation, namely Imagination. The preacher or 
teacher who cultivates this power intelligently and symmetrically 
will, to say the very least, never want for an audience. Every 
story in this book is an effort to express the reality of some 
experience which, to the writer, was vital and significant; and al- 
though, to the careless reader, many of the pieces may seem 
ordinary, it is certain that somewhere in each story there is a 
key to the very kind of thought and feeling that the deepest 
teaching and the noblest preaching seek to produce. 

The sermon-illustrator who disdains to use any but his own 
experiences should be reminded that if he cannot make real 
and potent for himself the experiences of others, he can hardly 
expect his hearers to be very deeply moved by his experiences. 

Lastly, be it remembered that success in using any story 
as an illustration depends largely on the way in which it is intro- 
duced. While no fixed rule would suffice, it may be said that 
awkwardness or stiffness in bringing a story into a sermon or 
address and a halting conclusion or a clumsy application are 
usually fatal. Each person, of course, must employ the method 
best suited to his manner and his purpose. The important 
thing is to give to these matters very careful attention. 


GORDON HuRLBUTT. 
Point Clear, Alabama 
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They that wait for Jehovah shall renew their strength; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, 
and not be weary; they shall walk, and not faint.— 
Isaiah 40:31. 


Unto you that fear my name shall the sun of righteous- 
ness arise with healing in its wings.— Malachi 4:2. 


He will cover thee with his pinions, 
And under his wings shalt thou take refuge.—Psalm 91:4. 


1 
WINGS 


By VERA DENNis LoNnG 


Wild grey geese, 
Tirelessly flying on; 
Free with the morn’s release, 
Off in the stormy dawn. 
Valhalla calls of a reed-wrapt shore, 
Leading them on through the swirling roar, 
Passing, fading, gone. 


Aeroplane, 
Piercing the sullen shroud, 
Racing the hurricane, 
Swift as a lance and proud— 
Proud of the power of its forceful flight, 
Daring, into the lowering night— 
Vanishing into cloud. 


One mad dream, 

Summed in the wild fowl’s call, 
Follows the ageless gleam 

Timelessly, fall on fall— 
One with the throb of the strenuous race, 
Man in the mastery over space— 

Plan of the Father, all. 


God had known, 
Ere the first fern-frond grew, 
Ere the first bird had flown, 
Pinions could chart the blue 
Mazes of endless worlds to be; 
Voices could call to infinity, 
Seeking his Truth anew. 


Father of ours, 
Deep as the sea-deeps lie, 
Higher than dream-built towers, 
Mold thou our souls, we cry— 
Free, with the freedom of ways untrod. 
Teach us to know our wings, O God: 
Help us to learn to fly! 
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2 
THE GREAT GUIDEBOOK 
By H. L. STHENGAARD 


Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.—John 8:32. 


One day a prisoner who was serving a fifty-one-year sentence 
at Sing Sing asked a converted prisoner for a Bible, which was 
gladly procured. One of the keepers, seeing the man reading 
it, asked another keeper if he knew why he wanted to read the 
Bible. ‘No,’ he answered, ‘‘let’s go and ask him.’”’ They did, 
and the prisoner said: ‘‘For many years I have lived my way, 
and it has landed me here for the rest of my natural life. Now 
I am reading this to see if there is not another way of living, and 
I expect to find it in this book.” 


3 
“WHEN HE CAME TO HIMSELF” 


By J. Austin HunTLEY 


But when he came to himself he said . . . I will arise and go to my father.— 
Luke 15:17-18. 


My boyhood home was in Nova Scotia, on the shores of Cobe- 
quid Bay, where the tide ebbs for more than two miles, leaving 
great stretches of sand flats with channels of water running 
through them, and here and there great ledges of rock. 

High on these ledges eagles built their nests; and these were 
the goal of our quest. One day we found some baby eagles, 
cuddled up in their odorous nests of twigs. Scrawny things 
they were, all legs and heads, and covered with gray down. 
One of these little fellows we took home and placed in the 
barnyard with the chickens. He soon appeared to lose his eagle 
consciousness, and was content to be a chicken. He grew, 
and would try his wings, flopping along the ground. On bright 
days he would stand with his eyes glinting up at the sun. 

One day, as our eagle stood in the clear sunlight, another eagle 
flew over the barnyard; and an unusual agitation seized our pet 
bird. He unfolded his wings, poised for a moment on tiptoe, 
and then, uttering a strange cry, flew in pursuit of the other 
eagle—farther and farther, until we lost sight of him, and our 
pet was gone. 

What had happened? He had come to himself! He had 
suddenly discovered that he was not made to live in a barnyard 
with chickens, but to soar into the blue, up into the very eye 
of the sun; to perch on lofty cliffs and to fly over the tallest 
trees; to live the free life of an eagle. 

What a great day in a man’s life when he comes to himself, 
realizing that he was made, not for the base use of sensual things, 
but for the highest and holiest pursuits of life—for God! 


ee 


4 
LOSING THE WAY OF THE LARGER SELF 


By WILii1AM PorKEss 


He that findeth his life shall lose it; and he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find 1t.— Matthew 10:39. 

When I was a boy, I belonged to a well-organized English 
Sunday-school. The main social event of the year was the 
summer picnic, which occupied’a whole day. Many horses and 
carriages were hired for the occasion, and conveyed us to an 
extensive and most beautiful estate twenty miles distant, which 
was owned by an English earl, who had graciously placed his 
grounds at our disposal for the day. 

It was said that the woods of this estate comprised a million 
trees, a number of which were hundreds of years old. In the 
long course of time, walks had been planned by marking, at dis- 
tances, certain trees. All that one had to do was to follow the 
way: thus he experienced the delight of a journey of miles under 
a continuous roof of vari-leafed boughs. The way so marked 
brought one eventually out to the spot that had been the start- 
ing-point; for the walker had walked in a wide circle. 

The keeper of the estate emphatically pointed out that unless 
we followed the marked trees we might easily be lost. But some 
of us, boylike, thought that he was only an alarmist, and we 
determined to go as we pleased. Therefore we set out in great 
glee and selected many unmarked bypaths. Yet they never 
led to the place of expectation. 

After a time there stole into our consciousness the fact that 
we were lost. Our enthusiasm cooled, and we began to despair. 
In our desperation we went on and on, without certain direc- 
tion, until the whole day was gone. At last we came out of the 
woods into a lane, where we found a little thatched cottage. 
There we were informed that our desired goal was several miles 
distant! 

We had missed two meals and the sports provided by the 
school. In addition to this loss, we had really failed to see the 
whole picture of the woods; for the fact that we were wandering 
had seized us and consequently marred our outlook; while those 
who had followed the path of the marked trees, as the only way, 
had seen and enjoyed the beauty of the woods. 

That experience is still fresh in my memory, and asserts a 
vital truth to me. That truth is this: there can come, undoubt- 
edly, the realization of the larger self, the finest, in a Christian 
sense, that we are capable of becoming; but we must be deter- 
mined to go the way definitely prescribed by divine wisdom and 
love. Wandering away according to our own plans will only 
take us into a spiritual wilderness. The true way has been 
marked out by the life of Christ himself. Following him guaran- 
tees the finding of the larger self. 


_ [Christ in you, the hope of glory” (Colossians 1:27) is, in ex- 
perience, ‘‘the larger self.’’—Editor.] 
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5 
THE NEW LIFE 
By J. A. RoGERs 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth hath eternal life.—John 6:47. 


One morning, in Mississippi, a young woman called me and 
said: ‘‘There is a man at Mrs. Jones’s who is there to die; 
and he is lost. Please go tosee him. I think you can help him.” 

I called. He said that he had tried many physicians, and 
none was able to help him. I asked about his spiritual con- 
dition, and he told me that he knew he was going to hell. ‘But,”’ 
he added, ‘‘I’ll die and go to hell before I’ll let my family suffer.’’ 

“What has the suffering of your family to do with your dying 
and going to hell?” I asked. 

He replied: ‘‘I’m in a business that I know will keep me from 
being saved. But it is the only business that will keep my family; 
and I’ll die and go to hell before I’ll give it up.” 

“Mr. Patterson,’ I said, “I like a man who is true to his 
family; and I know God lovesatrue man. Now, I know God will 
hold me accountable for what I say; but I have never read nor 
heard of a business which God requires a man to give up in order 
to be saved. Dismiss that from your mind, and let me help 
you. Do you believe the Bible is God’s Word?” 

WN Wars 7 

“Do you believe that Jesus Christ is God’s Son... ?” 

“Yes, I believe that too.” 

“All right; then you believe that what Jesus said is true?” 

“Yes,” he answered. 

I handed him a Bible, saying, ““Then read here what he says.” 

He read: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 
hath eternal life.” 

“What does Jesus say you have? Read again.” 

He read: ‘He that believeth hath eternal life.’’ 

“Don’t you believe on him?”’ I asked. 

‘““Yes,”’ he answered. 

“Well then, what does he say you have?” 

“‘He says I have eternal life.’ 

“Does he tell the truth?” 

The expression of his face gradually changed from one of dis- 
tress to one of joy, and he exclaimed, ‘‘Bless God! wasn’t that 
easy!’ And he arose and began to rejoice. Then, turning and 
looking with wonder at me, he said, ‘‘I see! I see!’’ 

“What do you see, Mr. Patterson?” 

“Why, I would not sell another drop of liquor for all this 
world!” : 

“That’s it,”’ I said: “you don’t have to quit to be saved, you 
have to be saved to quit.” 

In three days he went home, gave up the saloon business, 
joined the church, and is still living a useful life. 
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“NOT OF WORKS” 
By R. T. Hanks 


__ By grace have ye been saved through faith; and that not of yourselves, it is the 
gift of God; not of works, that no man should glory.—Ephesians 2:8-9. 


One night while I was holding a meeting in Richmond, 
Virginia, a mother came into the church rolling an invalid chair 
in which was a child who looked to be about ten years old, 
though I found out afterwards that she was ‘“‘in her teens.” 
Next day I got a note from the child, asking me to call. I 
found her alone, on a bed in a very shabby cottage in an alley. 
The door was open, as it was spring, and she bade me come in. 

After the greeting I said, ‘‘I received your note: do you want 
to see me especially ?”’ 

She answered: ‘Yes, I heard you preach last night, and I 
want to be saved. Please tell me what I must do to be saved.” 

She looked so young that I answered, ‘‘My child, do you 
need to be saved?” 

“Oh yes!” she replied. ‘‘You see I am helpless. I have never 
walked in forbidden paths, for I have no use of my feet. I 
have never done evil with my hands, for I am helpless with them 
also. But oh, this heart! I have often cursed God for my. 
affliction; but now I am sorry, and I want him to forgive me.” 

I said: ‘Well, you ask what you must do to be saved. What 
could you do? Could you give any money?” 

“No,” she answered, ‘‘there is not a penny in the house. 
Mother has gone to do a day’s washing, and if the lady should 
pay her, she will come home in the evening and bring dinner and 
supper, and we will have a feast; but if she does not pay her, 
we will have to do without until tomorrow. But surely God 
will not let me be lost because I have no money!” 

Then I asked: ‘Well, what could you do? Could you join 
the church, be baptized, and work for the Savior?” 

“No,” she answered; “‘I could not leave this bed unless Mother 
lifted me out. JI could not get up and go to church and join. 
And as to being baptized, I could not; for I am suffering with 
spinal disease. But surely God will not refuse to save me 
because I am helpless and cannot do anything!” 

“My poor child,” I said, ‘Jesus has promised to save the 
believer. If you can trust him, put your faith in him, he will save 

ou.” 

: I shall never forget her answer. ‘‘Oh, would he?” she said. 
‘‘Why, I live a life of trust. I have to trust Mother for every- 
thing. Yes, I can trust. I will trust him to save me.” 

I answered: ‘“‘Do you now trust him? God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

A heavenly smile played over the drawn face of the invalid 
child as she said: ‘‘How sweet! I do trust him!” 
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7 
HE LIFTED ME 


By MALICHIAH REEVES 


Jehovah is my strength and song; and he is become my salvation.—Psalm 
118:14. 


I have seen the beauties of eighty-four summers; but the 
incident I here relate is as fresh as if it had happened but yester- 
day. It was in 1863. I was a soldier in Hood’s First Texas 
Brigade, Longstreet’s Corps, of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
I had enlisted as a beardless boy. When the volunteers, not 
yet wearing their uniforms, came marching by the Texas 
country school and challenged me to ‘‘come along,’ the fire of 
patriotism burned, and I fell in. 

Battle after battle had rolled its thunders and sheeted its dead. 
There seemed to be no rest for our brigade. Quick marches and 
fighting, battle and quick marches again, had been our lot for days. 
After a decisive combat, with weariness gnawing at sinew and bone, 
we were ordered forward to give aid at a threatened point. 
‘Forward!’ was sounded; and forward we went—one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten hours! And in the 
falling darkness camp was yet ahead! I could march no farther; 
so I fell out. The place was an old field, overgrown with young 
pines. On the pinestraw, between old corn ridges, I spread my 
blanket, rolled up in it, and gave myself to sleep. But it was 
troubled sleep. Was I a traitor? Would the next day’s battle 
find me missing? 

While I slept, I dreamed. Often I had felt my need of the 
Savior. My sins were a reality to me. In slumberings on my 
bed of straw, as Job declares, the Lord spoke to me, once, yea 
thrice. Jesus stood before me, and he bade me lift up my hand. 
I tried, but could not. Again he bade me lift up my hand. I 
answered: ‘Lord, I cannot! Take my hand!” 

Quicker than one could perceive, he took my hand and lifted 
meup. I awoke to find myself covered with a soft and beautiful 
snow. The sun was shining, and the light of Christ was in my 
soul. My sin had brought me low, but he lifted me up. By his 
gracious Spirit he was speaking to me again, even as I rolled up 
my blanket, and as I hastened to find my company. He walked 
with me; and he talked with me; and he told me I was his own. 

My captain received me kindly and accepted my sincere 
apology for falling out. I went into the battle that day and 
was preserved from death. Soon I was baptized in a trench 
outside our breastworks. From that distant day till this, the 
Lord hath led me by the hand that lifted me in the night. 
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8 
WHOSOEVER 


By Appison H. CHAPIN 


Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters.—Isatah 55:1. 


While laboring in Angola, West Africa, I was accustomed to 
take a native with me when I went to the villages to preach. 
1 enjoyed going to Ekovongo more than to any other village. 
It was one of the largest, and was about ten miles from the 
mission station. In the early days of the mission this village 
was known as a very treacherous one. It was understood that 
the ‘‘words”’ were not to be preached there by either missionary 
or native, under penalty of death. 

One day Mr. Gammon, of the English mission, and I went 
to see the noted village. As we approached, we sent our guide 
on, while we dismounted from our wheels and, there in the 
woods just outside the place, knelt and asked God to give us the 
people for himself. We then entered the village and, after talk- 
ing with the people in a general way, directed the conversation 
toward the things of the God of heaven. That was the opening 
wedge, and at least once a month after that I went there to 
preach. 

On a beautiful Sunday morning in 1918 I took with me a 
young Christian native named Seyanja. When we reached the 
village, the chief, with his elders and the men, women, and 
children, came out of the village and sat in the shade of some 
large trees for the morning service. The chief with his elders 
sat near me, the other men to one side, and the women by them- 
selves. After the service, to which the natives gave excellent 
attention, I asked Seyanja if he would like to say a few words. 

With a boldness given him by the indwelling Christ, and with 
beauty of native speech, he spoke of the love of Jesus and his 
power to save. When he had spent himself for several minutes 
in earnest persuasion, he turned to the chief and the elders and 
said, ‘“‘Do you know that little spring of water over yonder in 
the forest?’’? They were all attention. ‘‘You know,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘that the lion, the leopard, the deer, the fox, the rabbit, 
the birds that fly in the heavens, and all the little animals that 
creep on the ground, even the mouse, come to that spring to 
drink.” They nodded. Then he went on: “This Jesus whom 
we have been hearing about and whom the white man came to 
tell us about is that spring of water; and whether one is achief, 
an elder, a woman, a child, or a slave, he must come to him and 
drink in order to have life eternal, in order to have the heart- 
thirst satisfied.” 

It was not long before that same chief, with his retinue, came 
and asked for a native teacher to show them the way of life and 
to teach them the word and songs. There was great rejoicing 
at the mission station that day, for we had waited so long to 
see the Spirit open that great door. 
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9 
THE PERENNIAL SPRING 


By CROMWELL P. KirBy 


He that believeth on me, as the scripture hath said, from within him shall 
flow rivers of living water.—John 7:38. 

A widowed mother with five children filed papers for a home- 
stead in a Western state. Close to the site of the new home, 
at the foot of a bank six feet or more in height, bubbled up a 
beautiful spring, clear, sweet, and cold. Intending to sink a 
headless barrel round the spring so that the water might be dipped, 
I began to dig out the loose earth. But a great mass of the over- 
hanging cliff caved in, burying the spring beneath tons of earth. 
“It’s good-bye for you, old spring,’ I said to myself as I 
shouldered my spade and went away in disappointment. 

A few days later I was much surprised to see clean, sparkling 
water trickling out in numerous places from under that mass of 
earth. From some source of which there was no evidence in the 
surrounding country, possibly in distant mountains, the spring 
was fed by melting snows; and, flowing beneath mountains and 
plains, it had at last found an outlet at the foot of the bank. 
Though the fountain was clogged by tons of earth, there was 
behind it the impelling force of an inexhaustible supply. It 
had to have an outlet; and so, pushing its way upward, it con- 
tinued to refresh parched meadows and thirsty beasts. 

Behind the fountain of God’s grace is the inexhaustible and 
impelling force of infinite love flowing from God’s eternal throne. 


And what is faith? The anchored trust that at the core of things 
Health, goodness, animating strength flow from exhaustless springs. 


—Sam Walter Foss, in The Higher Catechism. 


10 
ATONEMENT BY BLOOD 


By RosBert McALprne HAL 


The life of the flesh zs in the blood; and I have given it to you upon the altar 
to make atonement for your souls: for it is the blood that maketh atonement by 
reason of the life.—Leviticus 17:11. 

Several years ago I was pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in a famous seaport on the Texas coast. In a family of 
our church were two brothers. The younger became infected 
with a type of malaria most pernicious and destructive, unknown 
to the Texas coast. It was supposed to have been brought over 
by mosquitoes in a boat from the West Indies. The blood 
rapidly became alarmingly impoverished. The patient wasted 
away, and had nearly reached the point of collapse. 

The only hope, barring a miracle, clearly appeared to be in a 
transfusion of blood. So we hurried him, apparently in a dying 
condition, to the hospital. His brother’s blood was tested and 
found to be just right. Everything was made ready. The 
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two boys were lying side by side, though on separate carriages. 
The incisions were made, and every part of the operation was 
going perfectly. I watched with prayerful and even agonizing 
interest. The lifeblood poured out of the one into the other. 
The cheeks of the well boy assumed a corpse-like pallor. But 
the other! The tips of his ears gradually became pink, a flush 
mantled his cheeks, and the glow of apparent health promised 
recovery. The two boys were changing places. The surgeon, 
with a smile of satisfaction, said: “It is enough! The operation 
is a complete success.” In a few days the one who gave life 
was well; and in a remarkably short time the one who had 
received the life so freely given was fully recovered. 

Blessed be the name of the Lord! For we ‘‘were redeemed, 
not with corruptible things, with silver or gold, ... but with 
precious blood, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot, 
even the blood of Christ.”’ 

“Thou dying Lamb, thy precious blood 
Shall never lose its power, 


Till all the ransomed church of God 
Be saved to sin no more.” 


11 


CHRIST AND A CONVICT 
By J. P. Wiiiams 


Where sin abounded, grace did abound more exceedingly.—Romans 5:20. 


He lost his father when a small boy. Later he broke away 
from the restraint of a Christian mother, plunged into excessive 
sin, and served a short term in the penitentiary, in Mississippi. 
Afterward he was convicted on a charge of murder and sentenced 
to life imprisonment. While his case was appealed to the 
Supreme Court, he remained in the county jail for some months. 

During this interval I visited him; and during the first visit 
I read to him the story of the Philippian jailer. He became 
deeply interested; and from that time on he sought to know the 
Christ who saved the jailer. After about three months he told 
me that he wished to be baptized. I was surprised, for baptism 
had not been mentioned. But he convinced me that he had really 
laid hold on eternal life; and so, under the escort of the sheriff 
and accompanied by a goodly number of Christian men and 
women, the young man was baptized. 

So marked was the change in the prisoner that the jailer, 
though he himself was not a Christian, said to me, ‘‘You kept 
me from having to knock him in the head!’ 

In course of time the Supreme Court affirmed his sentence, 
and he went on to the penitentiary. He served about five 
years, all the while testifying to Christ as his Savior, and 
exemplifying his testimony by his life. Then, after serving about 
twelve months on parole, he was pardoned. 

Today this redeemed man is living a frugal life, caring for his 
prematurely aged mother with marked affection and devotion. 
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12 
TRIUMPHANT GRACE 


By DonaLtp M. GRANT 


Come now, and let us reason together, saith Jehovah: though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow.—Isatah 1:18. 


Years ago I was in charge of the Central Friendly Inn, Cleve- 
land’s largest mission for the “‘down-and-outs.’’ We had been 
holding an open-air meeting near the mission one Sunday evening, 
with a large crowd in attendance. In the midst of my appeal 
I discovered that something was distracting the attention of 
the people. The object of their interest was soon discovered, 
as the wreck of a once beautiful woman came staggering up the 
alley. Many of the audience knew her, for she was a notorious 
character. She had just been kicked out of a low alley saloon, 
so drunk that she could not stand; and she was breathing out 
curses upon the saloon-keeper who had dared to treat her so. 

Praying that this might be the night when God would give us 
a signal victory, we promptly closed the meeting and invited all 
who desired to turn away from their sins to come into the chapel, 
where Christian workers would help them. On entering the 
chapel we sang a hymn as the people continued to come in. 
I then called for testimonies from those who had already accepted 
Christ. Suddenly the door was flung open, and in staggered this 
very woman. Screaming at the top of her voice, and waving her 
long, gaunt arms above her head, she shouted, ‘‘There’s no 
salvation for the likes of me; and you needn’t say there is!’’ 

I immediately started a hymn, and, leaving the platform, 
went to where the wretched creature had thrown herself into a 
seat. I called one of our loyal Christian women, and, she on 
one side and I on the other, we knelt there by the outcast and 
poured out our hearts to God. The woman was so overcome 
that she offered no resistance. As we prayed, it seemed that 
the very house was filled with the power of God; and from that 
moment we felt assured that God had given us the victory. 

I had given directions that the poor creature be taken upstairs, 
that her filthy rags be removed, and that she have a hot bath 
and be put to bed. The next morning, when she awoke and 
found herself in a clean, comfortable bed, the first she had been 
in for many months, she looked up into the face of the woman 
attending her and said, ‘‘God did save me after all!” 

Week by week I saw the outcast grow into a wonderful 
Christian character. She was a woman of fine intellect and 
high breeding; and much of her former beauty and stateliness 
of carriage returned. It was not long before she was going into 
the haunts of sin, telling of God’s power to save. When, at the 
end of a most remarkable summer’s work, I bade farewell to the 
workers and some of the converts, no face was more radiant 
with joy than that of the woman who, on that Sunday night, 
had cried out in her drunken frenzy, ‘‘There’s no salvation for 
the likes of me; and you needn’t say there is!’’ 
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THE GOD WHO CAN DELIVER 
By W. H. PIKE 


If we confess our sins, he is faithful and righteous to forgive us our sins, and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.—I John 1:9. 


It was in Pennsylvania. His story in brief was as follows: 

He was a professed Christian, and he and his wife had held 
places of responsibility in the church. He had been treasurer of 
the Young People’s Society, and she had been treasurer of the 
Women’s Missionary Society. Being pressed for money in their 
household affairs, they had borrowed from the church funds. 
Unable to repay, they borrowed from outside persons to make 
up the deficiency. Because of shortage they borrowed more 
and still more, until they lost their credit in the community. 
Then they moved to another place. There they borrowed from 
their new friends till they were forced to move again. This 
time he secured a position as manager of a large country store. 
He was to live in rooms over the store and to take his food 
supplies from the store, keeping strict account of all that he used. 
After a while he began to take goods without entering them on 
the books. The owner discovered this and discharged him. 
Then the tempter whispered: ‘You cannot get another position, 
because you are fired from this one. You had better set fire to 
the building. The owner will get his insurance, and you will 
get your insurance on your goods. People will not know that 
you have lost your position, and you can go somewhere else and 
begin again.”’ So he poured kerosene over the floor of the back 
room, added the match, and barely rescued his family. 

This is only the gist of his story. Trouble, trouble, trouble! 
His body shook with emotion as he said: ‘‘You are the only 
one who knows this. Even my wife does not know it.’”’ And 
after a moment he added, ‘‘What shall I do?” 

I asked him if he thought God would forgive him, and I read a 
few passages on forgiveness. Then we knelt in prayer. On our 
knees I said, “‘Are you willing to confess your deeds and pay 
back all you owe?” 

He hesitated. 

“You may go to prison,’ I continued, ‘but you will go with 
your heart right with God, and with a clear conscience.” Then I 
prayed. 

Finally he said, “‘I will face it all.’ Then he prayed, and I 
followed with another prayer. 

Before I left him we mapped out a plan whereby he could 
pay all his debts. He was to write to all his creditors letters of 
confession, telling them how much he could pay each month. 
He was in debt to so many people that some of them would get 
only fifty cents a month. But the willingness was there. 

I followed this young man for three years, at the end of which 
time he had met nearly all his obligations. He told me that a 
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number of his creditors canceled his obligations to them and sent 
him receipts in full. Even the man whose building he had burned 
forgave him and let him go free! 

Many years passed, and I had lost track of him. One day 
while I was visiting a pastor, he chanced to show me a picture 
of his graduating class at one of the leading theological seminaries. 
Pointing to a face in the picture, I said, ‘“Who is that man?” 

He gave his name. 

I said, ‘‘Did that fellow enter the ministry?” 

“Ves,” he answered; ‘‘he was one of the best men of his class, 
and is doing an excellent work as pastor.” 


14 
“DAD” 
By Ernest O. SELLERS 
I Timothy 1:15-16. 


Those of us who loved him called him Dad. A Confederate 
naval prisoner in Galveston harbor at sixteen years of age, 
exchanged, after the War between the States a member of the 
Federal troops that occupied New Orleans, Dad and his brother 
took part, in a theater in that city, in a drunken brawl which 
cost the brother’s life. Dishonorably discharged from the 
army, he re-enlisted under an assumed name, and became at 
Fort Leavenworth General Custer’s personal aide, only to be 
court-martialed for a mutinous escapade among the military 
prisoners with whom he was serving a sentence for drunken- 
ness—a few months before Custer was killed by the Sioux 
Indians at Little Bighorn. 

Tramping eastward toward his wealthy father’s home in 
Philadelphia, he found himself one day in a little town in Iowa, 
and in a livery stable for the purpose of gambling and carousing. 
A farmer hired him as a harvest hand. The ex-politician, 
ex-drayage-contractor, ex-sailor, and now disgraced soldier, 
accepted the place, though, as he said afterwards, he ‘‘did not 
know a harvesting-machine from a handsaw’’! 

While he was farming, word reached him of the death of his 
father, who had willed him about forty thousand dollars. With 
this he set up a shoe business in the town; and he went straight 
long enough to marry one of the young women of the village. 

Then for several years he was a periodical ‘‘gentleman sport.” 
Most of his escapades were in big cities. The chief of police of 
Omaha once warned him never to re-enter that city on pain of 
a prison sentence. A St. Louis newspaper man palmed him off, 
on a trip between Memphis and New Orleans, as Jack Kilrain, 
while they were on their way to a Sullivan fight in the latter 
city. Hair-raising escapades and hair-breadth escapes marked 
those days, with consequent dissipation of fortune, and destruc- 
tion of home, business, and friendships. 
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At length he was past forty. A small cottage, not too well 
furnished, and a still loyal wife were all he had left when he began 
to take stock of his life and prospects. A revival meeting was 
in progress in the town, and his wife prevailed on him to attend. 
What was said he could never remember, but never before had 
he been so disturbed over his condition. Night after night he 
returned for “something,” though he knew not what. Others 
told of an “‘experience,”’ and he too sought one; but just what, 
he could not tell. For more than a week he wrestled. Finally 
peace came to his soul through simply believing. (John 5:24.) 

With his business gone, with an appetite for liquor that at 
times was overpowering, with no education, and with no trade 
nor vocation—what was he to do? All his life a good singer, in 
his soldier days he had sung in a New Orleans variety theater. 
Someone told him of the Moody School in Chicago; and, leaving 
his wife in a little cottage in Iowa, with some of his few remaining 
dollars he went to be trained as a gospel singer. 

But God had planned otherwise. Dad found that he had 
virtually no musical ability. Yet his wonderfully winsome 
personality, coupled with a retentive memory for Scripture and 
a clear grasp of the way of salvation, plus his experience in life, 
made William Jacoby one of the most effective personal evange- 
lists America ever knew. 

Soon he became the leader of a large Bible class, and later 
assistant to Dr. R. A. Torrey, who was then pastor of the Moody 
church. Later he traveled with Dr. Torrey in his evangelistic 
campaigns in England, Canada, and the United States, and 
told to a vast audience at some time in each campaign the story 
of his life and its redemption. Noman was more greatly beloved 
by all. Especially did the children flock about him; but every- 
one was captivated by his simple, rugged honesty, and by his 
humble, spiritual, and natural religious life. 

After Jacoby’s evangelistic labors, he was for several years 
superintendent of a rescue mission in Chicago. But poor health 
and the infirmities of advancing age caused him to retire, with 
his wife, to their old home in Iowa, whence he soon departed 
“‘to be at home with the Lord.” 

No man in America ever went beyond William Jacoby in his 
indulgence in sin; but from the hour when he believed, he became 
a new creature in every sense. His old appetites left him entirely; 
and when he met his old cronies, it was with a different contact 
and a new interest. The very chief of police who had driven 
him from Omaha welcomed him publicly when he was in that 
city with Dr. Torrey. Today thousands who were touched by 
his ministry rise up to call his memory blessed. 
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15 
THE CONFESSIONAL 
By WitiiaM S. MorGAN 


Confess therefore your sins one to another, and pray one for another, that ye 
may be healed.—James 5:16. 


I usually took Monday for rest. But on one Monday, before 
I left my home to be lost in the hills for the day, the telephone 
rang. ‘This is Mrs. . Would you please come down to 
your study in the church? A young lady of the Catholic faith 
wishes to confess to you. She heard you preach yesterday.” 

My first impulse was to decline to go. But I answered, 
“Certainly. I shall be down immediately.” Nevertheless, 
being a Protestant, I doubted, as I hurried to meet this unusual 
appointment, that I was doing the right thing. 

I listened to the excellent young woman make her confession. 
She had sinned grievously. She was in tears; and tears of 
sympathy and pity ran down my cheeks also. But in her tears 
she made vows to lead a better life. We prayed together. It 
was for me a profound experience which I shall never forget. 
I saw and felt the inner meaning and the true value in the Con- 
fessional, and more than ever I realized the sacredness of the 
human soul. When I left my study, I felt that I had passed 
through Gethsemane and, immediately afterward, ascended the 
Mount of Transfiguration. The anguish, remorse, contrition, the 
bitter tears, and then the relief and peace after the confession— 
all this led me into the depths of human experience. 

But that was not all. With Christian help the young woman 
made a new start in a Middle Western city. In three months 
she became the head of a department in one of the largest stores 
in the whole country. Within a year she received appointment 
as matron of a home for the aged. For years I received reports 
from her. She led a life of virtue and genuine human service. 
A wholesale merchant had advanced the money for her to make 
the new start. When she repaid it, he wrote to me: ‘‘Please 
give me a chance to do it again. When we get such a result, 
it is more than worth while.” 

I am familiar with the psychological explanations of what 
takes place in the Confessional; but only the presence of the 
Infinite can account for what took place in my study on that 
morning years ago. The spot became holy ground. The fruits 
of the experience were the reconstruction of a human soul and 
a consequent blessing to the lives of others. On that morning 
I felt the mercy and forgiveness of God flowing through my 
human soul, and I could see its effect in the soul of the penitent; 
and the Confessional has meant something very sacred to me 
ever since. Also I learned a lesson so necessary to a true minis- 
ter, namely, a larger sympathy with the methods of other religious 
communions. The ministry to sick souls must assume many 
forms just because there are many kinds of souls, or at least 
many kinds of experience. 
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16 
THE GRACE OF REPENTANCE 


By Percy T. FENN 


If we confess our sins, he is faithful and righteous to forgive us our sins, and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.—I John 1:9. 


It was in a county jail in Texas. A man who had com- 
mitted murder was awaiting execution. He sent for me to 
come from a town thirty or forty miles away and minister to 
him. I found him sorry for himself, but not for the woman 
whom he had made a widow. 

On the morning of his execution I assured him that God 
would pardon him if he would confess his sin and sorrow, 
through me, to the woman he had wronged. For a long time 
he was obdurate. But at last the poor fellow broke down, and, 
with tears running down his cheeks, made the desired confes- 
sion. The grace of repentance came into his heart, and he saw 
the enormity of his offense against God and man. 

I shall never forget that experience. We were in a square 
iron cage; and as I gave him the Holy Communion, a little cat 
that had been his constant companion through the dreary weeks 
of confinement walked round and round his cell as if it had a 
premonition of the dread tragedy so soon to be enacted. 

After the brief service, and while waiting for the hour set for 
the execution, we repeated together hymn after hymn. At last 
he said after me: 


“Hold thou thy cross before my closing eyes; 
Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies; 
Heaven’s morning breaks, and earth’s vain shadows flee! 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me!” 


Then—oh, awful moment! the sheriff came, the procession 
formed, and we walked to the scaffold, with the words of the 
Church’s burial service ringing in our ears: 

“T am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” 

In a few moments all was over; and I took the poor, dead 
body back to his home for burial. But first I went to the widow 
of the murdered man to deliver the message of sorrow and 
repentance which I had been authorized to convey: and the 
widow’s heart was touched. 

God is merciful. He will- pardon all who repent; but he can 
pardon only those who truly repent. 


‘‘The power to bind and loose to Truth is given: 
The mouth that speaks it is the mouth of Heaven.’ 
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17 
THE HEADLIGHT 


By Epwarp EVERETT SHOUFLER 


The gospel . . . is the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth; 
. . . for therein is revealed a righteousness of God from faith unto fatth.— Romans 
1:16-17. 


In Kansas a shop meeting was held for some railroad em- 
ployees. Among a group that remained after the meeting was an 
engineer, a man of more than ordinary influence. He had never 
taken a stand for Christ, but he seemed deeply concerned. His 
chief difficulty was, as he expressed it, a fear that he couldn’t 
hold out as a Christian to the end. 

“IT haven’t enough light on the subject of conversion and 
salvation,” he said. ‘‘Until I have more light, I’m not going 
to make a start.” 

A conductor who had been silent said: ‘‘Now, look here, 
Jack. Consider this matter in a consistent way, and you'll 
come out all right. You know you have obeyed orders many 
a dark night when you could see no farther down the track than 
the headlight could shine; haven’t you?” 

“Yes, but what has that got to do with religion?” 

“Perhaps that didn’t have much to do with it,” replied the 
conductor, “‘but when you climbed into the cab and pulled open 
the throttle, that engine moved down the track, and the light 
moved on ahead, and you could see as far as the headlight could 
shine. You never ran out of light, did you?” 

“No, not as long as the headlight was working; but what has 
that got to do with conversion?” 

“Well, it’s like this, Jack: you never ran out of light, and what 
you had moved on ahead of you as you used it until you finally 
reached the end of your run. If you had waited till someone 
had invented a light that would shine the full length of your 
division, you would never have been an engineer.”’ 

“Yes,’”’ interrupted Jack, “but what has that got to do with 
salvation?” 

“I’m coming to that,’’ said the conductor: “You have 
enough light to start: now just use your headlight, and move 
out on the right track, and make your run for Christ. God will 
give you more light as you need it. Take orders from God, and 
you'll be able to see clearly to the end, though you can’t see all 
the way at once.”’ 


The sun gives light for each new day: 
We do not ask a store. 

So God gives faith along the way: 
There is no need for more. 


—Gordon Hurlbutt. 
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THE PATH OF A POINT 
By G. W. Emerson 


Behold, now ts the day of salvation —II Corinthians 6:2. 


In my early teens I spent the winter months in a country 
school near my father’s farm. One day the teacher, a young 
man who had finished the sophomore year in college, asked the 
boy at the head of an arithmetic class, ‘‘What is a line?”’ I was 
not a member of that class, but I wanted to hear the answer. 
The boy gave an answer, but the teacher asked the next, and 
then the next, until he had questioned each one in the class. 
Not one of the answers was what the teacher sought. So he 
said, “I will give you a definition you cannot forget.’”” My 
thought was, ‘You can’t do it.’ But, stepping to the black- 
board, he picked up a piece of crayon, and while he talked a 
beautiful bird appeared on the board. Then he said, ‘‘A line is 
the path of a point; and it does not matter which way you go, 
up or down, east or west, straight or crooked—a line is always 
the path of a point.” 

To my mind his answer was a good one; and if he had not 
hindered me a few minutes later, I should have had it all cut 
into the wall near my desk. Perhaps the punishment meted 
out to me for the cutting only helped me to remember. 

Some years later, when I was in my first pastorate in another 
part of the state, in my study one afternoon I was trying to 
write a practical definition of life. I had written one paragraph 
after another, throwing each one into the wastebasket; and I 
was sitting there with my chair tilted back and my feet on the 
desk when, by a sudden inspiration, there came to me the old 
definition I had once cut into the wainscoting near my seat at 
school. And I had to change only one letter of one word to 
make it suit my purpose: Life is the path of a point; and it 
does not matter which way you go, up or down, east or west, 
straight or crooked—life is always the path of a point; and that 
point is now. ; 

We really can live neither in the past nor in the future, but 
only in the small point of time called now. Many choose sin 
now, thinking that they will choose Christ and salvation some- 
where in the future. How many are thus deceiving themselves! 
‘“‘Now is the acceptable time.”” Now is the only time you will 
ever have. 


Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. 


— Shakespeare. 
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OPPOSITE THE PORT 
By G. B. F. HaLtLock 


Behold, now is the acceptable time; behold, now is the day of salvation.— 
II Corinthians 6:2. 


One afternoon, as I stood near the Point Prim lighthouse at 
Digby, Nova Scotia, I saw a sailing-vessel near the harbor en- 
trance. The sky was taking on a dark and threatening aspect, 
and there was evident hesitation on the part of the officers as to 
whether it would be better to proceed on their way or to take 
refuge in the harbor. But presently all sail was spread, and 
the vessel passed on toward the south. An hour or more later 
a strong wind had sprung up, and I saw the vessel returning. 

The entrance to the harbor is very narrow. Against a high 
wind there is not room for sailing-craft to enter in safety. Well 
knowing the danger, the seamen saw that the only thing to do 
was to pass the entrance and then sail in a great circle outside. 
Several times they came round, but, each time, the wind was 
fiercer than before, and the prospect more alarming. To add to 
their distress, night began to fall; and I shall never forget the 
deep sympathy in look and in tone of voice as a fisherman’s 
wife exclaimed: ‘‘God pity them! This will be an awful night. 
They cannot get in; and before morning they may drift upon 
the rocks on the other shore.”’ 

The time for them to enter harbor was when the wind was 
favorable. They took too great a risk when they passed by so 
safe a refuge. 

Fellow voyager on the ocean of life, just at this moment the 
skies of eternity may be darkly lowering over you, while God’s 
Holy Spirit is striving with timely suggestion that you take 
refuge in Christ. If so, now is your opportunity. Just now 
you are “opposite the port’’—for that is the meaning of the 
word “opportunity.”’ The promptings of your soul, the lead- 
ings of the Spirit, the invitations of the gospel, the persuasions 
of a friend, the lesson in this true story—all these are timely 
winds that would waft you into the safety and peace of God’s 
eternal harbor. Is the thought in your mind, “I ought to 
become a Christian’? Then take no chances. You are opposite 
the port. Enter it now! 


Now or Never is the solemn choice 
That comes to every soul. 

Choose Now: heed now that inner Voice: 
Make heaven thy glorious goal. 


—Gordon Hurlbutt. 
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FATAL PRESUMPTION 
By F. W. A. ErerMANN 


Boast not thyself of tomorrow; for thou knowest not what a day may bring 
forth.—Proverbs 27:1. 


She was a young lady of eighteen, and lived in Illinois. At 
a young people’s meeting I spoke on the text: ‘‘Rejoice, O 
young man, in thy youth; ... but know thou that for all 
these things God will bring thee into judgment. ... Remem- 
ber also thy Creator in the days of thy youth .. .” 

As I spoke, I noticed the young lady deeply affected. At 
the close of the meeting, I asked her about her troubles. She 
wanted to give herself to Christ and become a member of the 
church; but her parents were infidels and would not allow her 
to take the step. I consoled her by promising to speak to her 
parents. On the very next morning at six o’clock, as I worked 
in the garden, the father drove by, and I spoke to him about 
his daughter, whom he idolized. After some argument he 
instructed me to see the mother. After considerable hesitation 
the mother consented. 

Arrangements were made for a course of instruction at their 
home. With a light heart I went to the farmhouse. There 
was no answer to my raps at the door, so I walked about the 
farmyard to find someone. Suddenly the father stood before 
me. Pouring out my young heart in enthusiasm over his 
daughter’s decision for Christ, I expressed the hope that the whole 
family would be brought to the Savior. But to my great as- 
tonishment and dismay he informed me that the family had 
decided otherwise. His daughter, moreover, would have to 
postpone her decision till after she was married. No argument 
availed anything. He was not afraid that she might never be 
married; for she was a pretty girl and rich. 

“But she may not live until such a time,” I ventured. 

“Look at her!’ he replied. ‘‘Have you ever seen a finer 
picture of health?” 

Finally I concluded: ‘Well, Mr. C , | have done all 
Icando. You and the mother stand in the way of your daugh- 
ter’s and son’s spiritual welfare; and I place the whole respon- 
sibility upon you.” 

“IT guess I can bear it,” he replied, with a sneer. 

Nine months later I learned that the daughter was very ill. 
After two days, young, beautiful and healthy though she had 
been, she went out into eternity. 

At the cemetery six men were required to prevent that father 
from jumping into the grave. The responsibility which he 
thought he could easily bear had become unbearable as the 
dying words of his child rang through his soul. And the dark 
night of insanity closed about him. 
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“NOT NOW” 
By R. E. PEELE 


If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded if 
one rise from the dead.—Luke 16:31. 


No man can come unto me, except the Father that sent me draw him.—John 6:44. 


I was holding a meeting in a small town in North Carolina. 
A Brother Dowell was helping me. It was the last service. 
Dowell preached with great power, and the people were deeply 
stirred. At the close of his message, he called for volunteers 
for the Master’s service. A number responded. But a young 
man rose and fairly ran out of the house. It seemed to take 
the breath of the whole congregation. 

We closed the service, and I left the church. Walking down 
the street alone, I was joined by the young man who had run 
out of the church. Very much agitated he said: ‘‘You like 
t’got me tonight. I had to leave the church or accept Christ.’ 

My heart was in my throat. I replied: ‘My friend, you are 
resisting the Holy Spirit. It may be for the last time. For 
twenty-five years you have turned him down. | For God’s sake, 
don’t do this again! I believe this is your last chance. You 
know that now is the accepted time, the only time you have.” 

He shook with emotion and sobbed, ‘‘Not now.” 

I replied: ‘That means never. For your soul’s sake, don’t 
say that!” 

He became irritated, pushed my hand off his shoulder, and 
said: ‘“That’s my business. You attend to yours and leave 
mine off. Every tub must stand on its own bottom.” 

“True,” I cried, as tears coursed down my cheeks; ‘“‘but you 
are not attending to your supreme business; and your tub hasn’t 
any bottom!”’ 

When he saw my grief, he said, “I am your friend: take this.” 
And he extended his hand with a twenty-dollar bill in it. 

“Not to save your life or mine either!’ I said. ‘Your 
money perish with you!” 

: He tried to smile. As he left me he said, ‘““Not now, Mr. 
eele.”’ 

In five minutes he was dying. He had gone to his room, 
where he sought by dancing and jumping round and singing 
some reckless song to drive the Spirit from him. While so 
doing, he stumbled and fell full weight upon the lower bedpost, 
striking the pit of his stomach. He shrieked in agony of soul 
and body; and the crowd rushed in to see what the trouble was. 

All at once he cried out: ‘“Take warning from me. God has 
given me this moment to warn you. Now is the accepted time. 
‘Not now’ means ‘never’!”’ 

After the burial the next day, a friend of the dead man said, 
“Mr. Peele, did you ever in all your life see or hear of anything 
like that tragedy we saw yesterday?” 

“Never,” I replied. 
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He continued: ‘Preacher, I was never in such a fix since I 
was born. The cold perspiration fairly ran down my body. 
All night I could hear him say, ‘Not now means never.’” 

I asked, ‘Are you a Christian?” 

“No,” he answered. 

“Why not now, after such a warning?” I urged. 

He replied, ‘‘Not now”’! 


22 
ACCEPTING THE GREAT INVITATION 


By Henry D. ALLEN 
Wilt thou go? ... And she said, I will go—Genesis 24:58. 


“Let’s hold out, and not go when the invitation is given.” 
Such were the rallying words of half a dozen sixteen-year-old 
girls as they met and sat together, many years ago, in a country 
church in Kentucky. The preacher had been making earnest 
appeals for more than a week without getting any response 
from the unconverted. It seemed that Satan held them fast. 
The six girls who had banded themselves together to withstand 
every offer of salvation were blocking the way. 

One evening the preacher spoke from the text: ‘‘Wilt thou 
go with this man? And she said, I will go.’’ He pictured 
the appeal to Rebekah to leave the delightful associations of 
her parental home and to go far away to meet Isaac, the noble 
son of the greatest man of that age. He praised Rebekah’s 
quick, firm choice, and described the joyful meeting of these 
two young people and the establishment of their happy home, 
founded on the purest love. Then, drawing his analogies from 
the circumstances connected with the supreme opportunity of 
Rebekah’s life, the preacher made an appeal which deeply 
stirred the hearts of the six girls. He showed that God is 
calling every unsaved one to a new life of divine love, filled with 
holy service and sustained by indescribable joy. The attractions 
of this new life, he said, make one willing to give up, if necessary, 
any human association. 

One girl felt the force of the appeal so deeply that, without 
looking round at her companions, she stepped out and went to 
the front during the invitation hymn, saying in her heart, “T’ll 
give up all to go to meet my Savior, and to share with him a life 
of love, and service, and joy.’”’ When she reached the front 
she found, to her surprise, that all her five companions had 
followed her down the aisle to surrender themselves also to 
Jesus! The grip of Satan on the unconverted was broken that 
evening, and many others came to take Jesus as their Lord. 

The girl who stepped out first and answered the call, leaving 
her companions without regard to what their decision might 
be, was my mother. Now past four score years of age, she is 
waiting to hear the final call; and she is ready to answer, “I 
will go.’ Her great exhortation is: ‘Accept life’s supreme 
opportunity in your youth, and serve the Lord all your days.” 
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SALVATION PLUS A LIFE 


By WALTER S. RYDER 


Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth, before the evil days come, and 
the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.—Eccle- 
stastes 12:1. 


I remember a statement which I heard the late Dr. W. B. 
Hinson of Portland, Oregon, make regarding a unique baptismal 
service which he had once conducted. He told us that as 
he baptized a man over eighty years old he said “I solemnly 
baptize you in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost’; 
but that when he came to a boy in his teens, he said, “I joyfully 
baptize you in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 

When we asked him the significance of the change of formula, 
he answered, ‘‘The old man had become a Christian minus a 
life, while the boy had become a Christian plus a life.” 


24 
THE PERIL OF PROCRASTINATION 


By JoHN LEonrDAS ROSSER 
Boast not thyself of tomorrow.—Proverbs 27:1. 


At the beginning of my ministry, in Virginia, I came into con- 
tact with a young girl who was vivacious in manner and beautiful 
in face and form. Her wealthy parents were devoted Christians, 
her mother, whose picture hangs on the wall of my study, being 
one of the rarest I have ever known. But the daughter was 
apparently obsessed with love of the frivolities of the world. 
She did join the church, but she evidently did not regard her 
membership seriously. After a time, her father and mother 
passed to the great Beyond; she married and began to move 
from place to place; and I moved to a distant field. 

Years passed. One day, while attending a religious meeting 
near the town where the young woman was living, I was told 
that she was so desirous of seeing me that she had made two 
efforts to reach me by long-distance telephone. Urged to stop 
in the city where she was, I did so, and found her prostrate with 
an incurable disease. As I entered the room, she covered her 
face and began to weep. Soon she told me something of her 
career. She had been repeatedly urged to begin the Christian 
life. This she was always going to do “‘next year,”’ for the sake 
of both herself and her little daughter; but on Sundays the 
automobile and good roads had always lured them away in pur- 
suit of pleasure. 

After comforting her all I could, I bade her farewell. Some 
months later, she passed away. I can see now that old cemetery, 
where the grasses are so green and the marbles so white, and 
where the evening breezes woo soft music from the great over- 
shadowing trees—where the frail and wasted body lies. 
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THE WASTED TALENT 
By H. B. SHOAFF 


Take ye away therefore the talent from him, and give it to him that hath the 
ten talents— Matthew 25:28. 


This story presents two scenes. The first is during the 
Spanish-American War, when the Seventh Army Corps was 
encamped near Savannah, Georgia. Late one night, as I was 
returning from the city on a car loaded with soldiers, a slouchy, 
rough-looking young fellow on the rear platform began singing. 
Drunkenness and profanity were in full swing; but as the voice 
of the singer rose above the noise of revelry, there came a strange 
hush. No one was now heard save the singer, who was singing 
that fine old song so often heard round the camp circle: 


“Just break the news to Mother: 
Tell her how dear I love her.”’ 


Hearts were stirred that night as thoughts of home and 
Mother were inspired by the rich tenor voice of the poor, dissi- 
pated soldier. As I listened to that clear, ringing voice, wafted 
out on the still night air, I thought that I had never heard one 
more beautiful. Then came the thought, What a wonderful 
talent wasted in dissipation and sin! 

The second scene is in Chicago, a few years later, during the 
Chapman-Alexander meetings, when so many found in Christ 
a Savior. Into the meeting one night came an old gray-headed 
man and a young girl of perhaps fourteen years. They found 
no seat till they reached the very front row. There they sat 
through the song service and through the sermon, the old grand- 
father seemingly unmoved. Then came a change. The soloist 
of the meeting, a young man of about the same age as the soldier 
of whom I have told, rose to sing. The old man watched him 
closely as he sang the old, old story of Jesus and his love: 


“Softly and ponder Jesus is ese 


Come home, come home; 
Ye who are weary, come home. 
Earnestly, tenderly Jesus is calling, 
Calling, O sinner, come home.” 


As he sang, the old gray head sank into the old man’s hands, 
and he silently wept. Then the little granddaughter put her 
arms round his neck and said, ‘“‘Grandfather, don’t you think 
He is calling you?” 

There was no answer; but the gray head sank lower and lower. 
At last the old man slid off the seat to his knees, and there gave 
his heart to the Savior. 

There was no noticeable difference between the voice of 
the soldier and that of the other young man. Both were won- 
derful. But one, alas, was wasted in a life of sin, while the 
other was used to the glory of God. 
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DEATHBED REPENTANCE 


By ANDREW Lucas WHITFIELD 


But when Pharaoh saw that there was respite, he hardened his heart.—Exodus 
8:15. (See also Proverbs 29:1.) 


In Georgia, during my boyhood, there lived an old man who 
spent much time at the neighborhood store, regaling his audi- 
ence with his ideas on various subjects. However he began, he 
usually ended with a tirade on religion and preachers. 

One of the ministers of the community, a man of rare gifts 
and undoubted godliness, was especially singled out for the 
shafts of Mr. Alexander’s biting criticisms. Kindly but firmly 
he rebuked this public censor of all good, and warned him of 
the danger of a life with so baleful an influence. Others ex- 
postulated with him, but without effect. Finally, one of that 
class which constituted his special béte noire, a Methodist circuit- 
rider, went to his home and admonished him to desist from a 
course fraught with so much harm to himself and to those 
influenced by him. But this made him only more indignant 
in his feeling and obdurate in his conduct. 

Shortly after this, he became desperately ill. He evidently 
“thought on his ways,”’ for he hastened to send for the much- 
maligned ministers. These came, talked, pleaded, and prayed. 
Then, under the shadow of what seemed certain death, the old 
gentleman made a bright profession of faith in Christ. The 
news was noised abroad. The county paper gave it currency 
in Mr. Alexander’s own words: “If I had died before the minis- 
ters came and explained the way of life, I should have been 
hopelessly lost. As it is, my prospects are as bright as the 
promises of God.” 

Soon, however, to the amazement of everyone, it was rumored 
that Mr. Alexander had passed the critical stage of his illness 
and was actually on the road to recovery. His friends now 
began to look forward to the time when he would take his place 
as one of the pillars of the church. I, then a young boy, had 
been drawn to this old man on account of some special favors, 
and I visited him during his convalescence. I expressed my 
joy over my old friend’s recovery, but especially because of his 
bold profession of faith in Christ and his determination to live 
in accordance with this new inspiration. Imagine my surprise 
when he replied: ‘I don’t know so well about that’’! 

Time went on, and the old man was able to return to his 
place at the neighborhood store. He held his censorious dis- 
position in check for a while; but it soon asserted itself with 
increased bitterness. To all appearances he was not only un- 
christian but antichristian. Then suddenly, without a moment’s 
warning, he was stricken again. This time there were no lucid 
moments in which he might think, no opportunity for the back- 
ward glance of memory. Soon he was dead. 
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Ll CANNOT AFFORD-TO LOSE” 


By BENJAMIN GOODFIELD 


For what shall a man be profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and it 
his life-—Matthew 16:26. 5 We 


When I was pastor in Toronto, Canada, one of our young men 
told this story at a Wednesday evening prayermeeting: 

He had ridden home on a crowded streetcar during the evening 
rush hour. Newsboys cried their papers at every block-stop 
and boldly charged into each alighting contingent, fighting for 
sales. The narrator’s corner was reached, and as he started to 
make his way to the sidewalk, his attention was attracted to a 
memorable scene. A man was searching his pocket for the 
proper coin with which to buy the latest news, while a diminutive 
salesman held a paper in outstretched hand. The prospective 
customer, still fingering his pennies, suddenly said, ‘Sonny, I’ll 
toss you whether I’ll give you five cents or nothing for your 
paper.” 

The little fellow, as if not quite comprehending, only stared. 

“Say,” continued the man, ‘‘I’ll toss you to see whether I am 
to give you fen cents or nothing for the paper.” 

The boy withdrew the proffered paper, as if half afraid of the 
stranger and his unusual proposal, and remained silent. 

“What do you say, my boy? I'll toss you whether I give you 
a dollar for your paper, or nothing. Will you do it?” 

By this time they were the center of a crowd. The interest 
was intense, and the silence unusual for a city street-corner. 

At last the boy spoke: ‘I cannot afford to lose, sir.”’ And 
he turned away. 

He was tempted: all could see that. But his thin cheeks, 
tattered coat, and perhaps a vision of his toiling, widowed 
mother, who depended largely on his meager but honest earnings, 
restrained him. He dared not risk his scant possessions even 
to the extent of a pitiful three cents. 

His tempter was deeply moved and, quickly reaching his side, 
thrust a generous bill into a cold, protesting little hand. The 
example was contagious. 

“I cannot afford to lose,” he had said. Poor little chap! 
But how truly wise he was! And who of us can afford to lose? 
The poor little lad could not afford to lose anything. There are 
some things of which none of us can afford to lose any part. 
There are some things which to lose in part is to lose altogether. 
Who can afford to lose even a little faith, honor, self-respect? 
Who can afford to lose Christ? 


28 
BROKEN AGAINST THE STREET-CORNER 


By C. Byrp HARBOUR 


Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth, before the evil days come . . 
—Ecclesiastes 12:1. 


I knew him in Alabama. He glowed with young manhood, 
was tall and strong, and, with his high forehead and broad, 
square chin, made a lasting impression. He was employed by 
a mercantile establishment, but he was better fitted to be a lock- 
smith; for he could even make a key that would fit a Yale lock. 
It was the misuse of this talent (alas for misused talents!) that 
proved to be his ruin. He made a key to the door of the place 
where he worked. Articles were missed; and two other employes 
hid one night behind the counter near the door. Late that night 
the lock clicked and the door opened. One volley from a shot- 
gun and one from an automatic pistol—and the rest of the story 
was written in blood, punctuated with agony, and underscored 
with lingering doom. 

I visited him soon after the tragedy. He said: “If I had not 
hung around the street-corners at night with the old gang, I 
Maat be in this condition. Oh, if I had only stayed at 

ome!” 


29 
SPIRITUAL BLINDNESS 


By WILLIAM EpWAaRD BIEDERWOLF 


Look, ye blind, that ye may see.—Isaiah 42:18. 
Having eyes, see ye not?—Mark 8:18. 


In the summer of 1913, I conducted a series of evangelistic 
meetings in the Panama Canal Zone. One morning I went out 
with a party of tourists to visit the far-famed Gatun Locks, 
then in process of construction. These locks were fed by great 
tunnels of water which came up through the floor. These 
tunnels were full, though the water had not been forced up 
into the locks. We were walking along the floor in the bottom 
of the locks; and as I turned, I saw a member of the party, a 
lady, walking directly toward one of these tunnel-wells. I 
noticed that she seemed absorbed in a brown study; and I 
wondered a bit as she drew near the well. Then, as she stepped 
directly to its brink, I supposed that she was inspecting the 
opening. But without a moment’s hesitation, she calmly walked 
over the precipice and, with a scream, shot down into the water 
below. She had been wholly unaware where she was going. 

I thought, and have thought so many times since, how like 
this woman are thousands of people in the world today. Ab- 
sorbed with purely temporal concerns, dreaming of fortune and 
planning for pleasure, they are walking through this life and 
going with amazing calmness over the very brink of eternity. 
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ENLIGHTENED 
By N. A. Borop 
The opening of thy words giveth light.—Psalm 119:130. 


Joseph Jacobs was born in Syria, and when he was only 
five years old he saw his mother murder his father and bury 
his body under a haystack near their house. Then his mother 
threatened him, assuring him of a similar fate if he ever told. 
Nevertheless, during the trial he felt that he could not refrain 
from testifying against the murderer of his father. 

After the trial, his uncle brought him to New York City and 
opened a fruit store. But the uncle was very cruel; and if the 
boy failed to sell a certain amount of fruit each day, he was 
beaten before he went to bed that night. 

One day, when ten years old, Joe became so discouraged that 
he walked out one of the city streets and along a country road 
till he was picked up by an elderly gentleman and his wife. On 
hearing his sad story, they gave him a home with them. They 
took him to Sunday-school and to church, and taught him to 
love the Bible. For five years he lived in this Christian home, 
and then he joined the United States Navy as an apprentice. 

From the time Joe was fifteen till the day when he was twenty- 
one, he served loyally “before the mast.” During all these 
years, his life was a blessing to his many companions, while 
he himself ‘‘advanced in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and men.” During those six years, he completed a 
high-school course aboard ship, advanced to be an electrician 
of the first class, and, when finally paid off with six hundred 
dollars, passed a competitive examination for a scholarship in 
the University of Maine. 

Thus, as Joseph Jacobs read his Bible, he did ‘‘take heed, as 
unto a lamp shining in a dark place’’; and the day did dawn, and 
“the day-star’’ arose in his heart. 


31 
THE PIG AND THE LAMB 
By I. N. KimproucH 


Evil companionships corrupt good morals.—I Corinthians 15:33. 


But when he came to himself he said, ... Iwill arise and go to my father.— 
Luke 15:17-18. 


A deacon in a church of which I was pastor, in Indiana, 
vouched for the truth of this story. 

A child had as pets a pig andalamb. Though a rather incon- 
gruous combination, this pig and lamb became fast friends, were 
apparently congenial, and played together, to the delight of their 
little owner. One summer day, straying farther from home 
than usual, they found a hole of muddy water. Immediately 
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the pig, true to its instinct, plunged into the mudhole, where 
he wallowed and grunted with satisfaction and contentment, as 
if inviting its friend to follow. Instinctively the lamb hesitated; 
but, seeing its friend enjoying itself so much, it yielded to the 
influence of association and walked in. But it did not enjoy 
the mud. On the contrary, seeing its beautiful white fleece 
bespattered with mud and water splashed by the pig, it gave 
the pig a look of disgust, and, after standing irresolute for a 
moment, leaped out of the mudhole and scampered home, 
thereafter cutting the pig’s acquaintance entirely. 

The pigs of this world often lead the children of God into sin; 
but a true child of God will not continue in sin, for he hates sin 
and its contaminations. On the other hand, the children of the 
devil love sin and revel in it, abiding in it as the pig in the mud- 
hole. Here we see the real difference between the worldling and 
the child of God. The worldling loves the world and pursues its 
pleasures with little or no restraint: the child of God may be 
led into worldliness and sin, but he does not love them and is 
never entirely satisfied by them. His nature calls for higher 
satisfactions, for fellowship with the divine, from which it 
sprang. 


32 
DREAMS—A TRIUMPH AND A TRAGEDY 


By Tuomas W. CRroxTON 
We shall see what will become of his dreams.—Genestis 37:20. 


In a country community in Virginia there lived a family of 
nine in which were two boys. The family were renters; and the 
father and sons were barely able, by hard labor, to make ends 
meet. Evidences of poverty met the eye on all sides; the daily 
grind told on every face and form; and the pinching circum- 
stances, while not lowering their morals, did appear to stifle as- 
piration. 

One summer, during a series of meetings at a nearby church, 
the older of the boys, then fourteen, saw Christ; and his hungry 
heart opened to let himin. Leading a procession of fifteen boys 
and girls, he went to the front seat and united with the church. 

The hour of destiny has struck, and the road has turned. 
People watch the boy in the fields in summer, at school in winter, 
and at church on days of worship; and they wonder—and 
prophesy, both good and ill. They see a new sparkle in his eyes, 
new hope in his face, new life in his step. Yet they know not 
his dream of being a messenger of God, of leading his brother 
into the gospel ministry, and of helping the family mount the 
waves of adversity. God is making dead things live. 

Graduating from school at sixteen, and proclaimed the brightest 
boy in his class, he begins work ‘in the village store. Another 
year passes, and he stands within the walls of college—a surprise 
to some, a delight to others. Waging a desperate battle, with 
scant means, dividing his time and strength between study and 
extra work for four years, he fails to get the coveted diploma. 
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Stunned in mind and weakened in body, he goes home with a 
sense of defeat. But, encouraged by his friends, he gathers 
himself together for a fresh attack. He hears a voice from the 
distant theological seminary; and, in order to snatch victory 
from the jaws of defeat, he enrolls at the same time in both college 
and seminary. After four years, he graduates from the seminary 
with highest honors, and receives also the long-coveted college 
diploma. With his happy bride, who waited, he now goes to a 
useful pastorate. 

The younger brother and the rest of the family, for whom the 
older boy had dreamed, furnish the tragedy. The family never 
heard his call to nobler living. They live today on the low 
level of the past. The younger brother heeded the siren voices 
of the world, and they lured him into baited traps that crushed 
out his life. 


33 
“TELL THEM ABOUT ME!’ 


By THomas V. McCau. 
Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reab.—Galatians 6:7. 


He was a former football star, an all-Southern fullback. Now, 
leaning on the windowsill of his father’s bank and resting on his 
cane, he was a pitiable figure. His eyes were sunken into their 
sockets; his cheekbones were nearly piercing the skin; his face 
was drawn and his neck bent; the joints of his fingers, arms, 
and legs were big, swollen knots slowly turning to rock—his 
whole body was a twisted, disfigured, frightful hulk. In all my 
life I had never seen so dejected and horrible a piece of humanity. 
Crouching there, with tears streaming down his poor, emaciated 
face, he said: 

“‘Preacher, please stop! I want you to hear my story and tell 
it wherever you go, as a warning to others. I was not always the 
horrible creature you see tonight. Seven years ago, I was all- 
Southern fullback on University eleven. I stood six 
feet one inch, and weighed a hundred and eighty pounds. I 
never exerted my full strength: in fact, I never discovered how 
strong I was. My muscles were like iron, and my nerves like 
steel. They said I was a perfect specimen of physical manhood. 
Picture me as I was then, and look at me now—a helpless, 
hideous, twisted, ossifying, creeping creature! O sir, when I 
walk down these streets, I feel as if I am stepping on sharp 
nails. Every square inch of my miserable body is racked with 
pain! O sir, I prayed that I might die! For seven years I 
have tried to die!—tried to die!—and I know that I am dying— 
slowly dying—turning to stone—but, O God, I cannot die! For 
God’s sake tell young men about me! Tell them that this 
horrible transformation of a great athlete into a broken, suffering, 
dying man was the result of one wild night of sin and debauchery 
in the city of ————— after a great football game! Tell them 
about me! Tell them that ‘God is not mocked; for whatsoever 
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a man soweth, that shall he also reap’! 
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34 
LABAN 
By Witt1am M. Groom 


The way of the transgressor is hard.—Proverbs 13:15. 
Woe unto them that hide their counsel from Jehovah, and whose works are 
in the dark, and that say, Who seeth us? and who knoweth us?—Isatah 29:15. 


Some time ago a sad-faced man (we will call him Laban) 
rode with me to a nearby city, and his story was remarkable. 

When cattle-stealing was rife in the Southwest, he was caught 
and sent to the penitentiary at Huntsville, Texas. One day, 
when the guard was not alert, Laban knocked him down, secured 
his gun and mule, and made a dash for liberty. Down the road 
he commandeered a horse, left his mule, and speeded on. Farther 
along the road, a farmer spied the convict stripes, and with his 
rifle shot down the horse; but Laban escaped unhurt. Snatching 
off the bridle, he ran till he came to a horse in a pasture. Mount- 
ing it, he rode on. By sunset he had come to a river, and finally 
he found a boat. He started for the other side; but he was so 
exhausted that he fell asleep and did not awake until the morning 
sun shone in his eyes. Reaching the shore, he hid behind a 
tree. Presently a well-dressed Negro came by. The convict 
sprang out and demanded, ‘Shell out of those clothes!” 

“Oh please, sir,’ the Negro begged, “I jes bought dis new 
suit yistiddy, an’ I’s goin’ down t’ my chu’ch t’ preach!’ 

“Shell out of those clothes, and get back in your cabin; and 
if you put your head out today, I’ll blow it off with this gun.” 

Laban made his way to Kansas, but was arrested as a convict 
named Evans! Soon he was being taken back to Huntsville. 
After some hours, he caught the officer napping and jumped off 
the moving train. Finding a Negro blacksmith, he had the 
handcuffs filed off. Then he picked out his way to his father’s 
home, and hid in the old storm-cellar. 

Before long it was rumored in the village that Laban was at 
home again. His father bought two horses, and, arranging for 
a companion to go with Laban to divert suspicion, sent him 
away. He got to Kansas again, led an honest life for some 
years, became respected, was elected sheriff of the county, and 
married a beautiful and cultured woman. In time two sweet 
girls came to them, and they lived happily—except that the 
wife, ignorant of her husband’s criminal past, was always urging 
that they go back to Texas to see the old father before he died. 

Laban therefore wrote his father to get a pardon so that he 
might come home. The old man went to Austin and sought 
to prevail on the governor; but the edict was that Laban must 
first surrender. So the old father returned home a little grayer 
and a little more bent; and the son remained in the far country. 

A new governor, however, granted a pardon; and Laban and 
his family were soon back at the old home. But the wife, 
because of a reserved temperament, did not associate with her 
new neighbors as much as was expected; and they soon began 
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to turn up their noses at her and say, ““Humph! she oughtn’t to 
be so high and haughty! she, the wife of an escaped convict!” 

Before long this saying reached the ears of the unsuspecting 
wife. Frantic at the shameful disclosure, in a moment of agoniz- 
ing despair she took her husband’s gun and ended her life. 

And now, while the husband is drifting across dark waters 
toward eternity, and the bells of memory are ever ringing in his 
chastened soul, across his firmament he reads in blood-red 
letters: “Be sure your sin will find you out.” 


35 
AN EX-CONVICT WHO MADE GOOD 
By GorDON HURLBUTT 


7 Jehovah 1s good to all; and his tender mercies are over all his works.—Psalm 
1459. 


The following is the substance of a story told me by a business 
man in Louisville, Kentucky: 

“In 1915, when I was in business in New York City, an ac- 
quaintance of mine was convicted of a felony and imprisoned 
at Sing Sing. For good behavior, his term was shortened to 
eight months; and, on being released, he came to see me. He 
said that he wanted work, and I advised him to return to the 
establishment where he had been employed. He said that his 
former employer had promised to reinstate him but kept putting 
him off, and that he didn’t want to go back there anyway, for 
he knew that his criminal record would bring him under quick 
suspicion whenever anything went wrong. He was despondent. 
I urged him to brace up and fight the battle through to success. 
He replied, ‘You talk like a preacher, and your advice is fine; 
but can it be done?’ I assured him that it could certainly be 
done, and that he should never let a doubt of that come into his 
mind. Then I advised him to go to the Dupont powder works 
in New Jersey, telling him that the work there required his kind 
of wits; that it would absorb his attention completely and thus 
keep his mind off the past; and that, since the work was dangerous 
and therefore not sought by many, he should have no difficulty 
in getting in. This advice impressed him, and he bade me good- 
bye. In 1927 I saw in a newspaper here in Louisville that this 
very man, of whom I had not heard for twelve years, had become 
a high officer in a large transportation company.” 


The discharged convict often does suffer persecution; but this 
is the lot also of many good people who have never been accused 
of crime. There is always a way through for any man who puts 
his trust in God and does his duty, and keeps at it. 
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36 
INDIRECT INFLUENCE 
By R. B. FisHER 
None of us liveth to himself —Romans 14:7. 


We will call him Jasper. He obtained a good position in a 
bank in Iowa, and lived with his uncle near my church, which 
he occasionally attended. He easily won the esteem of all who 
met him, because of his fine personality and the absence of any 
noticeable faults. Within a year, however, the community was 
shocked to learn that he had suddenly departed for the far West, 
taking with him a thousand dollars belonging to the bank. 

He was apprehended. I was persuaded by the story of his 
unfortunate childhood to intercede with the judge, that another 
chance might be given him. The judge was very lenient. He 
fined him fifteen hundred dollars, with orders to pay one thousand 
at the rate of twenty dollars a month and then report for further 
instructions. The judge also told him to report to me every 
week or two, and I was to inform the judge as to his progress. 

We got Jasper a good situation. He threw himself with manly 
determination into his unpleasant task; and, presto! long before 
the thousand dollars was due, it was paid. Then Jasper and I 
went gladly and proudly to the judge to make our report, which 
pleased the judge so much that he canceled the remaining five 
hundred dollars of the fine. Now free, Jasper remained at his 
task and won back his good name, and even promotion. 


Four years passed. In Des Moines there was another court 
scene; but the same judge was on the bench. Again I was 
enlisted, this time in behalf of a young soldier who was a husband 
and father. His wife and I and a few other friends stood with 
him as he confessed a crime similar to the one which Jasper 
had committed. The judge commented on the case and similar 
cases. On the day before, he had sent two men to the peni- 
tentiary for the same offense. ‘‘But four years ago,” he said, 
“T placed a young man who had stolen a thousand dollars under 
the care of Brother Fisher, who stands there with this young 
man; and he turned out so well—well, I’ll decide this case 
later.’ The young soldier was finally paroled. 

Immediately I wrote: ‘Jasper, because you made good, a 
young man here whom you never knew and who never knew you 
is able to spend his Christmas with his family. Had you not 
made good, it is certain that this young man would be in prison 
today. By doing right, you have saved this family from per- 
petual disgrace.”’ 

Very soon there came from Jasper the happiest letter I ever 
received in my life, expressing his great joy over the fact that 
through the influence of his reformed life he had unconsciously 
enabled another young man to obtain another chance in life. 
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37 
THE LEOPARD’S SPOTS 


By Gorpon HurRLBUTT 


Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots? then may ye also 
do good, that are taught to do evil.—Jeremiah 13:23 (literal translation). 


Years ago I was teaching in the mountains of Georgia. Among 
my pupils was a boy of about fifteen who could not be induced to 
study. One day I caught him cheating in a written test; but 
when I started to punish him, he bolted, and would not return to 
school. Years later I was a pastor in Ohio. As I picked up 
the local paper one day, my eyes fell on a report of the imprison- 
ment of a young man connected with a street show. His name 
was exactly that of the boy who had deserted from my school 
down in Georgia, and of whom I had not heard for five years. 
So I went to the jail, a filthy place where young wrongdoers 
took advanced courses from hardened criminals; and there was 
my former pupil, grown to physical maturity and bearing on his 
face the signatures of hissins. He told mea plausible and touch- 
ing story, and I set to work to effect his release. After three 
weeks, I succeeded in obtaining the desired order; and down to 
the jail I went, with the joy of a deliverer. I took the young 
man to the house of some friends, and we fixed him up in fine 
style. I gave him a suit of clothes, and they gave him other 
needed clothing and a suitcase. I had already collected for him 
from the young people of my church a considerable sum of money; 
and so, after his first bath in weeks, and a good dinner, I took 
him to the next town, where he could take a train more directly 
home. I bought his ticket, gave him some money for extra 
expenses, and saw him off, after encouraging him and receiving 
his promise to write to me as soon as he got home. To thisday 
I have not heard from him. 

Another case: In 1926 I received a letter from a warden in 
one of our federal penitentiaries, himself a prisoner, telling me 
of a young man in his charge whose term was to expire in the 
following November, and beseeching me to help him. For 
months I exchanged letters with the young prisoner, and mean- 
while I began to collect money with which to give him a new 
start. The warden wrote me that others also, including a 
prominent minister of another denomination, were interested in 
the young man in a substantial way. For some weeks before 
he was released, I heard nothing: then came a telegram from the 
young man himself, from his home town in the North, saying 
that his parents had refused to aid him, and asking me for a loan. 
The telegram closed with a religious expression. I immediately 
telegraphed him some money. Also I was so moved with 
indignation toward his parents and with sympathy for him that 
on the next day, which was Sunday, I fired a terrific volley 
from my pulpit in behalf of all prisoners, especially the young 
who fall and are sometimes almost forced farther down. The 
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effect was electric, and the response was liberal. I telegraphed 
the young man another substantial amount, and wrote him a 
letter full of sympathy and encouragement. To this day, 
fourteen months later, I have received from him not one word. 
His warden (incidentally, in nearly every letter the warden had 
criticised church people for ‘‘only talking and not doing any- 
thing’) wrote me that the young man had “got in with a 
woman’’ and turned out bad. 

One more case: There came to my study some months ago 
a middle-aged man who said that he had been released from a 
distant prison, having served a term for embezzlement. He 
frankly acknowledged his guilt and told of the generous attitude 
of the people where he had committed the crime and where he 
proposed to restore himself to popular confidence. But his 
story was sprinkled with complaints because of persecution by 
certain persons. He was sure that the world as a whole was 
“down on” him. In view of this attitude, and the fact that his 
narrative was plainly patched with fiction, I gave him some 
straight counsel: and I now repeat it for wayward young men 
who may read or hear this story. In substance it was as follows: 

‘“‘My friend, you are obsessed with the idea that the world is 
your naturalenemy. Now, the world is not your natural enemy 
any more than it is mine. I have had my share of ups and 
downs and I have suffered persecution. The main trouble with 
you is that you set yourself against the world. You committed 
a crime against society: you were the aggressor in wrongdoing. 
Complaining and criticising will do you no good, but harm. I 
admit that the churches are very imperfect, because they are 
made up of human beings; and they are not doing nearly all that 
they ought to do. But there is another side to this matter. 
Some church people are doing a good deal for the fallen and the 
down-trodden; and the churches have been sinned against as 
well as sinning. Moreover, while the Bible enjoins us to bear 
one another’s burdens, it also says that ‘each man shall bear 
his own burden.’ The thing you need to see is that you have 
not only failed to bear your share of the common load, but you 
have added to the burdens of others. If everybody were like 
you, there would be no churches. Do your part, and God will 
bless you. Start now.” 


Some time ago the warden of a state penitentiary declared: 
“Trying to cure crime by curing the criminal in a penitentiary 
is a waste of time. It can’t be done. Many people think that 
the problem of crime rests with wardens, courts, the laws, and 


soon. Itdoesn’t. The real question . . . starts in the home. 
The old-fashioned American home, with its good teachings, is 
gone... The average home now is only a boarding-place for 


disobedient children.” 

There is tragic truth in these burning words. But, thank God! 
there are yet homes where discipline and order are maintained. 
Anarchy in the home means anarchy in the church and the state. 
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38 
THE FIRST-ROW APPLES 


By T. CLAGETT SKINNER 
Judge not according to appearance, but judge righteous judgment.—John 7:24. 


In London some years ago I was entertained just across the 
street from Charles Haddon Spurgeon’s house on Beulah Hill. 
My host said, “‘Shouldn’t you like to go through the house of 
Mr. Spurgeon, which is now vacant?” Of course I went, and I 
cannot recall spending two hours more pleasantly. 

As we walked over the premises, we came to his apple trees; 
and I remembered a story I had heard about his apples. A 
neighbor had been getting over the fence and taking the apples. 
Mr. Spurgeon happened to know about it, and it irritated him. 
He was not concerned about the apples so much as about the 
littleness of the man. So one morning he got a basket of apples 
from the orchard and walked through the beautiful lane in 
front of his house just as the man was going down to business. 
When they met, Mr. Spurgeon said, ‘‘Mr. Neighbor, have an 
apple.” 

“No, thank you, Mr. Spurgeon.” 

“T insist that you have an apple this morning.” 

“No, Mr. Spurgeon, it is too early in the morning to eat 
apples.” 

“But these are good apples. I want you to know about my 
apples.” 

“Well, Mr. Spurgeon, I do know about your apples. I have 
already tried them, and I don’t like them.” 

“I know you have,” said Mr. Spurgeon; and then he contin- 
ued: ‘‘When I set out this orchard, I ransacked the country 
and got the worst apples I could find. I went to no little pains 
to find the trees that would bear the sourest and meanest apples 
in the land. Then I planted them along the first row beside 
the fence, knowing that if anyone got over and ate apples from 
the first row, he would leave the rest of the orchard alone. This 
morning I have gone back in the orchard and gathered some 
delicious apples, and I want you to try them.”” And he per- 
sisted until the man consented. 

Multitudes of people today are haggling about the incon- 
sistent members in the church. The trouble is, they have gone 
only as far as the first row. Why do they not go back farther 
into God’s orchard and know the ripe fruit, with its luscious 
flavor? The Lord’s orchard does produce good fruit. Why 
not dwell a while among the good apple trees? 
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39 
EVERY MAN SELECTS HIS OWN SUIT 
By Wiri1amM D. NowLIN 
He that sinneth against me wrongeth his own soul.—Proverbs 8:36. 


In the spring of 1924, I was assisting Pastor N. E. Norwood 
in a revival meeting at Fort Ogden, Florida. Driving along the 
highway, we passed a gang of convicts working the road. They 
were clothed in stripes; and I remarked to Pastor Norwood: 
“T don’t like the style of their clothes. If I had had the selec- 
tion, I should have selected a different suit.” 

“Why,” he answered, “‘they don’t select their suits, do they?” 

“Oh yes!” I answered. 

“Well,” he said, “I didn’t know that. I thought the state 
selected their suits for them.” 

“No,” I replied, ‘‘every man selects his own suit. Those 
fellows knew the penalty of violating the law before they com- 
mitted the acts. They made their choice: they selected their 
suits. And they are wearing the suits of their own selection.” 

My companion answered, “I see that you are right.” 

‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” This 
is God’s unalterable law of retribution. 

What suit have you selected,—the black-striped suit of shame 
and dishonor, or the ‘“‘white robe’’ of righteousness? 


40 
THE OFFSPRING OF SIN 
By T. F. McCourtNEy 


Her house 1s the way to Sheol, going down to the chambers of death.—Proverbs 
CeZilie 


He was a favored son of a distinguished Baptist deacon out 
in the West. His wife and children were beautiful in every 
way and were devout Christians. He himself often attended 
church, but resisted the truth. Unbelief had captured him. 
His faithful old mother and many friends had long been con- 
cerned about his spiritual welfare; but he took pride in his 
public morality and continued to resist the Spirit. His temporal 
needs were well supplied. He had prospered, was loved by the 
community, and was elected to office and kept in office by an 
ever-increasing vote. But Satan, desiring to make sure of his 
servant, came in the person of a pretty woman with some money 
and more leisure. The man tried in every way to conceal his 
guilt, and vehemently denied it when accused by his wife. 

Of course, the wife was deeply distressed about her husband. 
She had long been convinced of his guilt, and had done all she 
knew to do to restrain and save him, but in vain. One night, 
after praying and weeping for hours, she lay down to sleep, 
and dreamed that a letter had been hidden under a certain rock 
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in a desert place near the road. She awoke and put it all from 
her as merely a dream. But when she slept again, she dreamed 
the same thing; and this she did a third time. Now convinced 
that God had answered through her dreams, she dressed, went 
out alone in the night, found the very rock she had seen in the 
dream, turned it over, and found the letter! When she pre- 
sented it to her husband, he was dumb for a time. Then he 
asked where she got it. When she told him, he would not 
believe her. Nevertheless, he confessed that all that she had 
ever accused him of, and more, was true; and he was smitten 
to the soul with humiliation and remorse. 

Soon after this, he went into a cold-drink parlor and ordered 
a lemonade. No one saw him put anything into it; but he was 
soon in convulsions. They took him home and tried to save 
him. But Sin had been laboring to bring forth, and did bring 
forth—Death. 


41 
THE WAY OF DEATH 


By CwHarLEs ELREY 


There ts a way that seemeth right unto a man, but the end thereof are the ways 
of death.—Proverbs 16:25. 


In 1901 there came to my door, in the state of Washington, 
a boy who said that his little sister was lost out on a vast 
sagebrush flat some twenty by thirty miles in size, and that his 
father had sent for help. The country was not settled, except 
by about four families, widely scattered. The girl and her 
brother had gone out to bring in the cows. While playing, the 
girl had been turned round in her mind; and when the brother 
started home, she insisted that he was going the wrong way. 
After arguing with her, he became angered, thinking that she 
merely wanted to be perverse; and so he went on home, sup- 
posing that she would follow when left alone. 

The mother did not miss the child for hours. When she finally 
asked the boy where his sister was, he replied, ‘‘May wouldn’t 
come home with me, and said it wasn’t the way home.”’ Alarmed, 
she went in search of her child. The father, who was hauling 
water from a long distance, came home late. When told of his 
little daughter’s disappearance, he left his horses hitched and 
set out. Both searched all that night, and sent the boy for 
help the next morning. 

From fifty to a hundred of us searched for the child. It was 
five days before we found any trace of her. In a little sandy 
ravine we discovered her little barefoot tracks, about fifteen 
miles from home. She had crossed and recrossed the ravine, 
pulling the buds from sunflowers, eating them and dropping the 
stems. On the eighth day we found her. There she lay, with 
her little bare feet in a badger hole, and with some wild mustard 
pulled about her. Her head rested on one little hand, while 
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the other lay across her lap holding a few wild flowers; and the 
little eyes were closed on this world forever. 

How often do young people think that the Christian is going 
the wrong way! So they start out their own way and try to 
satisfy their hunger with the flowers and the husks of the world. 
While parents long for their return to homes of comfort and 
peace, they spiritually starve to death. 
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LOYALTY SAVING A LIFE 
By W. O. ForBEs 
He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives.—Luke 4:18 (Isaiah 61:1). 


In my early ministry there grew between me and a fine young 
man, a little my elder, a friendship akin to that of David and 
Jonathan. At his mother’s death, he was left the sole heir to 
forty thousand dollars. Along with it he inherited an appetite 
for strong drink, for his father lay in a drunkard’s grave. 

On the day of his mother’s burial, he found on the windowsill 
in her death chamber an open bottle of alcohol, used in her 
illness. The demon in him, with whom he had fought many a 
successful battle, was aroused in all his fury. Whiffing the 
contents of the bottle, he drank it to its dregs. Not satisfied, 
he went out for more, and yet more. Drunk he followed his 
mother’s body to the grave, and drunk he returned! 

This was the beginning of a downward career that carried 
him to the bottom. Resigning from his position as a skilled 
craftsman, he spent all his ready credit to satisfy his raging thirst; 
and he mortgaged his effects again and again till his fortune 
was gone. Then he begged and borrowed and beguiled till he 
could no longer deceive. On and on he went, down and down, 
forfeiting every claim to love and respect, casting honor to the 
winds, despising the things he once loved—on to the end, home- 
less, friendless, shameless, alone. 

But there was one young Christian friend who still had faith 
and hope and love, one who, in his burning desire to save the 
prodigal, followed him with prayer and a helping hand wherever 
he dared and whenever he could, feeding him, clothing him, 
sheltering him, and ministering to him in all his wretched want 
and woe. At last, when he had sunk to the direst depths of 
debauchery and sin, this Christian friend, forgetting himself, 
picked this lost one up out of the gutter, took him to his home, 
washed and dressed him, put him in a warm bed, and nursed 
him back to himself and to God. 

Then God called his redeemed one into his blessed ministry. 
His presbytery ordained him gladly, and commissioned him to 
a little, isolated mission field on the coast of Oregon, whither he 
went without purse or scrip. As he said, he did not dare to 
take a dollar in his hand: he could stand only in the strength 
of God. And there, with only food and shelter and raiment, he 
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labored for two years, preaching the gospel as sweetly as I have 
ever heard it, ministering to the spiritual and temporal needs of 
a needy people, building a fine chapel, and winning many souls. 

I had the high privilege of spending ten days with him in 
evangelistic meetings near the close of his ministry there; and if 
I ever witnessed the coming of the Holy Spirit upon a people, 
I did on the closing Sunday. The leaders of two factions in a 
neighborhood quarrel of long standing met before the altar of 
God in that new chapel, and, before all the people, clasped 
hands, asked each other’s forgiveness, pledged their friendship 
to each other forever, and then, with twenty others, confessed 
Christ and became members of the newly constituted church! 

From this first charge the young minister, with his bride, went 
to another neglected field in southeastern Oregon. There, with 
all his soul, he labored and loved to the end. 


“O Love, that wilt not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul on Thee; 
I give Thee back the life I owe, 
That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be.’’ 


43 
THE LAMB OF GOD 
By OTTERBEIN O. SMITH 


Ve were redeemed ... with precious blood, as of a Lamb without blemish 
and without spot, even the blood of Christ, who was foreknown indeed before the 
foundation of the world.—I Peter 1:18-20. 


I lay in a hospital. Just outside my window, on a hill, I 
noticed every day two beautiful lambs feeding. One day I 
asked my nurse to whom the lambs belonged. 

“They belong to the hospital,’ she answered. ‘The labora- 
tory gets its blood for blood tests from those lambs. When a 
blood test is to be made, they take one of the lambs to the base- 
ment and tap the jugular vein and draw off the blood they need. 
The quantity is not sufficient to injure the lamb. We used to 
send to the slaughterhouse for blood; but there was always a 
chance of a mistake, and we were not always sure the blood was 
pure; but when we keep our own lambs, we know it is.” 

The pure blood of these lambs was mingled with the impure 
blood of diseased human beings to test their fitness to go under 
the surgeon’s knife, and to help the surgeon in ascertaining 
whether an operation would save them. 

God gave his only-begotten Son because he ‘‘was foreknown 
indeed before the foundation of the world,’”’ and could be trusted 
to fulfill the great mission of redemption. Through spiritual 
experience, the pure blood of the Lamb of God has been injected 
into the bloodstream of sinful humanity; and what a mighty 
redemptive agency it has been! 
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A FEUDIST SURRENDERS TO CHRIST 
By LC. Kerry. 


Except one be born from above, he cannot see the kingdom of God.—John 
3:3 (margin). 


He lay on the hospital bed with seven bullet holes in his 
body. One could see that his was an unusual personality. In 
form he looked as lithe as a mountain gazelle. His coal-black 
hair glistened like waves of silk. In his steel-gray eyes was 
the gleam of a relentless fire. As the days passed, we watched 
him grope in the shadows of death. Then came a turn for the 
better. When well on the way to recovery, and when convinced 
that the one who had watched faithfully by his bed was a friend 
to be trusted, he told his story. 


It had been a battle between moonshiners of opposing factions. 
Such fighters do not believe in the adequacy of the courts. 
Why should they? In all the history of feuds in the Ken- 
tucky mountains, only one man has ever been executed legally 
for killing another in a feud. The courts have done little more 
than aggravate the case. In one graveyard in a mountain 
county are the graves of fifty-six men who were killed on one side 
in a feud! 


Said the man on the hospital bed: ‘We had a running battle 
for three or four miles. They outnumbered me; and, having 
the advantage of shooting in front while I had to turn in my 
saddle, they got the best of me. They shot me off my horse 
and left me for dead. ... But I’m not dead. I'll get them 
yet. I don’t want it to go to the courts. I can beat the courts 
handling them. I’ll get even with them if it takes all my life. 
I’ll get them, or they’ll get me. I’ll know how next time, too.” 
The fireglow in his gray eyes had kindled into a vengeful flame, 
and his steel muscles became taut in anticipation. 

As the days passed, we saw his iron constitution reassert 
itself. One day God’s Spirit lay hold of him and melted his 
heart. When he learned of God’s great love for him, it was 
like the breaking up of a great ice floe, so great was the up- 
heaval in his soul. In deepest humility he yielded to Christ. 
It was not the stacking of arms before a conquering foe, but the 
glad surrender of a soul to the Captain of its salvation. It was 
then that we saw the fire of vengeance die out, and the glow of 
love kindle in its place. 


He said: ‘“‘I see it differently now. I wish I could see them 
saved. Where I longed to kill them, I now long much more 
deeply to save them.” What peace seemed to pervade his soul! 

The enforcement of man-made laws will never change the 
heart. ‘‘Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.’ Only this heavenly birth can quench the fires of hate 
and kindle the glow of love. 
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A DANGEROUS MAN MADE HARMLESS 
By L. O. Dawson 


Where sin abounded, grace did abound more exceedingly.—Romans 5:20. 


He was awaiting trial for his third killing. Though from one 
of the best families in the state, and a perfect Chesterfield in 
manner, he was made desperate and dangerous by whiskey; and 
death lurked behind his smooth and gentle bearing. He enter- 
tained himself by planning to get rid of those whom he deemed 
his enemies, if he ever got free. 

Someone gave him a New Testament. Having nothing else 
to do, he read it through, and then through again. Then one 
day he sent for me and told me that the book had stirred the 
depths of his soul, and that he wanted to know how to be saved. 
The best I could, I told the Old Story, the details of which, 
because of his recent reading, were fresh in his own mind. We 
talked for a long time; and then I left him for the night. 

The next day he sent me an urgent message to come at once. 
I found him with face glowing with a joy he could not express. 
“T have found the Lord!” he cried. ‘I have spent a whole 
happy night with him! I am the happiest man in the world!” 
I glanced at the prison bars about him and thought of the still 
more binding power of his past. Evidently reading my thoughts, 
he added: ‘These bars mean nothing tome now. My soul has 
been redeemed from a prison so much deeper than this that 
these have lost their power to hurt.’’ Then he told me how, 
during prayer the night before, the Lord had come to him and 
blotted out all the terror of past guilt. 

I told him that people would say that this was all for the effect 
it might have on his coming trial. He said he knew that, but 
that time would prove the truth; and if it did not, Jesus knew, 
and nothing else mattered. 

‘What about those enemies?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, if I can ever get at them again, I will show them what a 
real friend is! I would not hurt a hair of their heads. I would 
do anything for the wellbeing of any of them.” 

When we parted, he asked me to pray, which I gladly did. 
Then I told him to pray. And from his knees on that hard floor 
he poured out a prayer such as I have rarely heard: a few sentences 
of thanksgiving for his own redemption, and then the most heart- 
moving petition I ever heard for the salvation of others, some 
of whom were his erstwhile deadly foes. 

After his trial, he served his sentence; and in after life he had 
many ups and downs. Some people—I for one—believed in 
him. Naturally some doubted. Anyway, the most dangerous 
and most feared man in all that country became as harmless as 
a child. His murderous spirit had been subdued. A desperate 
tiger had become a gentle lamb; and those who had been his 
enemies were as safe with him as in the bosom of their own 
families. What the law could not do, grace accomplished. 
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THE ROCK IN THE RIVER 
By C. E. McSrravick 


He only is my rock and my salvation.—Psalm 62:2. 


On August 6, 1918, a tugboat belonging to the Niagara Falls 
Power Company was at work in the Niagara River. A scow 
which was attached to the tug broke loose and started on a mad 
race for the Falls some distance down the river, with two men 
aboard. It was impossible to turn back upstream, and an at- 
tempt to make a landing on either shore was utterly futile. 
They rushed along at frightful speed, at the mercy of the racing, 
swirling current, while those who saw them from the shore 
were powerless to help. There was no hope. 

Suddenly, to the astonishment of all, with a mighty lunge 
the scow leaped upon a rock hidden just beneath the surface, 
and there it stopped, in the midst of the raging waters, only a 
few hundred feet above the roaring cataract. 

The people on the Canadian shore, which was the nearer, 
began making frantic efforts to save the men before the mighty 
waters should dislodge the scow and rush them to the fatal 
plunge. Finally, life-savers were brought from Fort Niagara, 
thirteen miles away, and they threw a rope which, fastened to 
the scow, enabled the men to make a safe landing. 

Those who ply the river of time know of the danger, as did 
those two men. They can feel the pull of the current of sin; 
but they imagine that the place where the plunge is made into 
eternal destruction is far, far down the stream. Yet the current 
of life is short, and nowhere is the voyager far from the falls. 
But God has set a Rock in this river, as he had set the rock in 
the Niagara. This Rock is the Rock of Ages, and is the only 
hope of safety for those who are drifting to eternal ruin. There 
are life-savers who themselves have been saved; and, like those 
from Fort Niagara, they are equipped for saving. They can 
save all who will cling to the Rock of Ages, but they are helpless 
without the Rock. 


We are baffled and caught in the current 
and bruised upon edges of shoals: 
As weeds or as reeds in the torrent 
of things are the wind-shaken souls. 


—Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


There is a home for:weary souls 

By sins and sorrows driven, 
When tossed on life’s tempestuous shoals, 
Where storms arise, and ocean rolls, 

And all is drear,—’tis heaven. 


—Wauliam B. Tappan. 
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47 
HE IS ABLE TO SAVE 


By O. OLIN GREEN 


He ts able to save to the uttermost them that draw near unto God through him.— 
Hebrews 7:25. 


One night while I was preaching in a mission in Louisville, 
Kentucky, in walked a man on crutches. Hatless and coatless, 
his hair disheveled, his face flaming red, he was evidently under 
the influence of liquor. But he was quiet, and his face bore a 
troubled expression. When the usual invitation was given, he 
immediately came forward. I extended my hand, which he 
grasped firmly and did not release for some moments. Seating 
himself, he pulled me to him and cried out with great emotion: 
“O preacher, pray for me! I’m a lost man!’ I talked with 
him a few minutes and then closed the service with a special 
prayer for him. 

I was very much perplexed, for I realized that I had a drunken 
man on my hands, and I didn’t know what to do with him. I 
had preached that Christ is ‘‘able to save to the uttermost’; 
but now that my faith was being put to the test, it was weaken- 
ing. I really distrusted the power of God to save a drunkard! 

The next day, when I called at his home, his wife and daughter 
were greatly humiliated that he had gone into the mission under 
the influence of liquor. I assured them that the Lord’s hand 
was in the matter, and that if they would encourage and help 
him his whole life might be changed. They assured me that 
no greater blessing could come to their home; but they too 
were in doubt, for he had been a drinker virtually all his life. 

After a time the man himself came in, and he seemed greatly 
mortified because of what had taken place on the evening 
before. He desired to know the way of salvation. He told 
me that he had been a very wicked man, that he had not drawn 
“‘a sober breath in forty years,’’ that he had lost his leg as the 
result of a wound received in a drunken brawl, and that he had 
had a hard time supporting his family because of his crippled 
condition and his habit of drink. Returning home drunk on 
the evening before, he passed the mission and heard the singing. 
The music was the sweetest he had ever heard, he said, and he 
felt constrained to enter. 

I read the Scriptures to him and prayed. A few days later 
he was gloriously converted. 

Ten years passed. I was attending the Southern Baptist 
Convention at Louisville, and met this brother again. How 
happy we were to see each other! How fine he looked to me 
then! How changed since that night when he entered the little 
mission on Preston Street! I was told that the church of which 
he was a member had recently held a series of meetings, and that 
the forty or more additions were largely the result of the cottage 
prayermeetings which this brother had held before the campaign 
began. He was “not disobedient to the heavenly vision.” 
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CHRIST SAVING A FAMILY 
By B. P. ROBERTSON 


Ye were as a brand plucked out of the burning.—Amos 4:11. 
How shall we escape, if we neglect so great a salvation?—Hebrews 2:3. 


I was a pastor in Baltimore and director of the united evange- 
listic work of the city. The last service one summer was being 
held in one of the tents. Detective Todd Hall was speaking, and 
I was sitting on the platform. A little woman came up from the 
rear and touched me. I turned, and she said, “I would like to 
see you and have a talk with you.” 

When I returned, she did call, and told me the following story: 
Her husband had been so cruel to her that she had to break 
up housekeeping and go and live with his mother. Her condition 
had become so intolerable that she decided to give poison to 
her three little children and then take some herself, and thus 
end her troubles. She secured the poison; but the first night 
she undertook to give the deadly dose to one of her children, 
its cry made her heart fail her. The second night she tried it 
again, but with the same result. ‘Then,’ she said, “in my 
desperate condition the third night, I was roaming the streets 
near the tent, and I heard some singing of gospel hymns, and 
I came nearer the tent. Then I heard Mr. Hall preaching the 
gospel; and his message encouraged me and created in my soul 
a hope for better things. So I decided that I would neither put 
my children to death nor commit suicide, but that on the con- 
trary I would put the children in some home, and I would secure 
employment to meet the expenses. Now I have employment, 
and my children are in a home. I have become a Christian, 
and I desire to join your church.” 

The next Sunday we received her, and I baptized her. Then 
she called at my house again and said, ‘I am anxious for my 
husband to become a Christian. I want you to pray for him.” 

“Certainly,” I answered, “I will pray for him; and you do all 
you can to bring him to church.” 

On the next Sunday evening she brought him to the door, 
but he would not come inside. On the following Sunday he 
came in. After the sermon, I invited those who were interested 
to meet me in the inquiry room; and this little woman brought 
in her husband. There, with tears streaming down her cheeks, 
she prayed for his salvation. We all joined her in the prayer. 
That husband was saved that night and joined the church the 
following Sunday, and I baptized him. 

Soon after this, the same little woman came again to see me. 
She said: ‘We have rented a little house and have placed in it 
a few pieces of furniture. My husband has secured employment, 
and we have taken the children out of the home. We are going 
to spend the first night in our home tonight; and we want you 
to spend the evening with us and establish a family altar.” 
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POVERTY AND RICHES 
By J. L. Wurrry 
Revelation 3:17-18. 


In a little two-room box-house standing by the roadside lived 
a poor, crippled woman. As I entered, there was every evidence 
of poverty; but when I talked with her of Christ, there was 
every indication of the wealth that passeth not away. As I 
took my leave, she thanked me for the visit and, looking up 
toward heaven, said, ‘‘I know that if the earthly house of this 
tabernacle be dissolved, I have a building from God, a house 
not made with hands, awaiting me in heaven.” 

Down the road I came to a beautiful farmhouse with every 
evidence of wealth; and as I knocked at the door, a neatly 
dressed lady invited me in. I asked her if she was a Christian, 
and she said, “‘No.”’ I then asked if she had a Bible. With a 
bit of tart in her voice, she answered, ‘‘No.”’ I then proceeded 
to show her some Bibles. After a while she asked me if I 
believed that everyone who was not a Christian was going to 
hell. I replied, ‘So the Bible teaches.”’ 

Immediately rushing across the room, she returned with a 
broom and, with apparently no regard for the fine wax on the 
floor, jabbed the broom down with a vengeance and said, “‘Get 
out of here with your books!” 

I deliberately packed up; and as I was doing so I asked her 
how far it was to the nearest town. 

“What is that to you?” she replied. ‘I want you to get out 
of here.”’ 

“Nothing,” I answered; “but I was thinking of the distance 
you might have to go to get a new broom if you should break 
that one on me.” 

Finally, as I stepped out, I asked her about the crippled lady, 
and at the same time I remarked, ‘‘She is rich.” 

“No!” she said, ‘“‘she is very poor. We have a mortgage on 
their home.” 

But I insisted that the crippled lady was rich, and she poor. 

I had laid a Bible on her fine mahogany stand. Just at this 
moment she noticed it and said, ‘‘Here is one of your Bibles.” 

“Yes,’”’ I replied, ‘‘whenever we find a home that is too poor 
to buy one, we always give them one.” 

‘“‘We are not poor,” she fairly screamed. ‘‘We own a hundred 
and sixty-five acres of the best land in the valley and are milking 
thirty-five of the best Jersey and Guernsey cows. We have a 
good bank account; and I could have bought all you had, but 
did not want them.” ; 

I still insisted that she was poor; and, opening my Bible, I 
read to her Christ’s account of the rich man and Lazarus. 

When I had finished, her broom dropped to the floor, appar- 
ently unnoticed; and she asked me back in. We knelt in prayer, 
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and she was gloriously converted: and she bought the best 
Bible I had. Then she urged me to stay and dine with them; 
for, she said, her husband was poor, as she had been, and he 
did not know it. But, having other engagements, I had to 
leave her to lead her husband to Christ, which she did. 


50 
THE FIRE OF JEHOVAH 
By G. J. RoussEAU 
Then the fire of Jehovah fell.—I Kings 18:38. 


He was a friend of mine in Texas, and my companion onmany a 
fishing trip. He was a true sportsman, of the kind that fish with 
a barbless hook. In camp he did more than his share of the 
chores. Without ostentation he would always take the less 
favorable position in a boat. He was naturally unselfish. 
But he and his son were very wayward, though his wife was a 
consecrated Christian. 

Often and earnestly, on our fishing trips, I talked to him about 
his personal attitude toward Christ, entreating him to present 
the undoubtedly fine qualities of his character as ‘‘a living 
sacrifice’ to the Savior, warning him that God’s mercies might 
some day be withdrawn from him. But to no avail. 

Then the fire of the Lord fell. 

His business burned to the ground; and by some oversight, 
the insurance had lapsed just a few days before. I went to 
comfort him, but found him still hard. 

Two months later, a practically new automobile, on which 
he had neglected to take insurance, caught fire and was soon a 
heap of ashes. I went to see him again; but he was still deaf to 
the voice of God’s chastening. 

Three months later, his wife, setting fire to some trash in the 
yard, had her dress to catch fire. Before help could reach her 
in response to her screams, she was dead. After the funeral, I 
talked to him. He said that he would think it over. 

About two months later, at one o’clock in the morning, my 
telephone called me from sleep. A voice surcharged with emotion 
said: “Preacher, I am in awful trouble. My boy is dead. He 
was drunk, insulted a girl, started shooting up the place, and was 
killed by the brother of the girl. Tell me, is there any comfort 
for me: is there any hope for my boy, whom I never admonished 
nor restrained?” 

On the Sunday after the funeral, in deep contrition, he made a 
great confession; and I baptized him. 

Some will say that it was all coincidence. I shall always 
believe that it was all of God. 
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51 
THE PRICE OF REDEMPTION 


By W. F. VANDERLIP 


Ye were bought with a price—I Corinthians 6:20. 


The last time the old tomb of George Washington at Mount 
Vernon was officially entered before the body was removed to 
the present mausoleum was on the occasion of General Lafayette’s 
last visit to the United States, in 1824. As the general stood 
uncovered in the presence of the distinguished dead, who had 
been his comrade in the cause of liberty, he noticed on his finger 
a drop of blood from his face. Holding it up, he exclaimed to 
the officers who were acting as his bodyguard, ‘‘Gentlemen, 
the price of liberty!” 

Well did the hero of the storming of the Bastille know whereof 
he spoke. He knew the bloodshed required to re-establish the 
French Republic. Indelible in his memory were those bleeding 
footprints of our Revolutionary heroes at Valley Forge, and on 
all the reddened battlefields from Lexington to Yorktown. 
Blood was the price of deliverance from tyranny and oppression 
of this “land of the free.’”’ And the blood of Jesus Christ is the 
price of our deliverance from the bondage of sin and death. 


“There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins; 
And sinners, plunged beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 


I tell again this old story because of the following interesting 
coincidence that connects it with my own ministry: 

When the general uttered the famous exclamation, Captain 
Emerson of the guard called out, ‘“Three cheers, men, for General 
Lafayette!” Now, though this took place in 1824, a hundred 
and three years ago, the wife of this same Captain Emerson 
was a member of my church at Kahoka, Missouri, twenty years 
ago! I remember her well, for, though of great age, she was 
always at the services. The case is all the more amazing in the 
light of the additional fact that the Captain was a drummer 
boy in the War of 1812! 

Now, the explanation of these seeming impossibilities is this: 
Captain Emerson was still a young man when our distinguished 
ally of Revolutionary days paid his last visit to our country. 
When in middle life, he married a girl of only fifteen years. She 
lived long after his death, reaching the age of eighty-six. Thus 
her last years overlapped my early ministry; and I learned from 
her own lips of the conspicuous part which her husband had in 
this famous episode in the life of the great Revolutionary general, 
and in the history of our country. 
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A HEART THAT BECAME AN EAR 
By GEorGE VINCENT RUNYON 
Incline your heart unto Jehovah.—Joshua 24:23. 


At midnight on January 31, 1916, with the mercury six degrees 
below zero, three whole wings of West Hall at Fremont College 
(now Midland College), Nebraska, were enveloped in flames. 
My room, a typical boys’ room, was literally covered with 
pictures and pennants. No wallpaper was needed, for every 
inch of wall space was taken. Among my decorations was a 
motto in white letters pasted on a red background: 


INCLINE YOUR HEART UNTO THE LORD. 


At the cold gray dawn of the next morning I discovered that 
the fire had stopped eating its way at the room next to mine, 
my room being damaged only by smoke and water. Icicles 
hung from overhead, and the floor looked like a skating-pond. 
As I glanced quickly about, my eye fell on that motto, which, 
strange to say, no longer read, ‘Incline your heart unto the 
Lord,”’ but ‘Incline your ear unto the Lord.” 

After a time I did incline my ear unto him, and answered the 
call to preach. 


53 
TOO NEAR TO APPRECIATE 


By Henry D. ALLEN 


How shall we escape, if we neglect so great a salvation?—Hebrews 2:3. (See 
also Isaiah 53:3; John 4:44.) 


In my first pastorate, in South Carolina, I cultivated the 
friendship of a young teacher who was not a Christian; and 
often I would turn our conversation toward his salvation. He 
would thank me for my interest, but would put me off, saying 
that his heart was too hard to yield. One day he tried to side- 
track me with the suggestion: ‘‘You are from Kentucky. Tell 
me about Mammoth Cave.” 

I replied: “I was reared within fifteen miles of Mammoth 
Cave. Itisa wonderful place, filled with stalactites, stalagmites, 
domes, pits, and so on.” 

When I had finished a vivid description, my friend said: 
“How grand to live within fifteen miles of such a world’s wonder! 
I suppose you visited it often.” 

“Well, John,” I replied, ‘‘you will hardly believe me, but I 
have never been in the Mammoth Cave.” 

With great astonishment he said: ‘You are joking. It cannot 
be that you would live so near and never visit it!” 

When I assured him that it was true, he said, ‘‘What was 
your reason? If J should ever be within a hundred miles of 
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Mammoth Cave, J would go to see it. What was your reason 
for not going?’ 

I replied: ‘The very same reason that you have for not 
accepting Christ as your personal Savior. I thought I could 
visit the cave any time; and so I neglected it; and now I am 
six hundred miles away. I lived too near to appreciate it: that’s 
all. You have been reared by godly parents, and have attended 
Sunday-school and church, with continual opportunities to 
accept Christ. Salvation has been too near for you to appreciate 
it. If my salvation had depended on my visiting Mammoth 
Cave, I think I should have gone to see it. Your salvation 
depends on your accepting Christ: why do you delay?” 


54 
UNRECOGNIZED 


By J. ARCHER GRAY 


And when he drew nigh, he saw the city and wept over it, saying, Oh that thou 
hadst known in this thy day the things which belong unto peace! but now they are 
hid from thine eyes ... because thou knewest not the time of thy visitation.— 
Luke 19:41-42, 44 (margin). (See also Hebrews 13:2.) 


When the famous Dr. Lorenz of Vienna was first called to 
this country by a millionaire whose little girl had a bone disease, 
he was overwhelmed with letters from mothers whose little ones 
were afflicted in the same way, begging for an interview. But 
there were so many thousands of requests that it was impossible 
for the great surgeon to accept any but the most promising cases. 

Among the letters that came to Dr. Lorenz was one from a 
wealthy woman on the East Side in Chicago. Expense was no 
consideration with her; and she offered to pay the great bloodless- 
surgeon any price he might ask, if only he would come and heal 
her child. 

A few days after writing, she told her pastor that she and her 
friends were holding daily prayermeetings, asking God to send 
Dr. Lorenz to her, and that she felt that her prayers would be 
answered. 

It was the doctor’s custom to take a stroll immediately after 
lunch every day, no matter how threatening the weather; but 
he directed his chauffeur to come for him at once in case of a 
sudden storm. One afternoon it began to rain, gently at first, 
but at last in blinding sheets. The woman who was praying for 
God to send Dr. Lorenz to her went out to the porch to turn her 
reed furniture away from the rain. While thus engaged, she 
saw an elderly man coming slowly up the walk toward the house. 
His light summer suit was almost soaked. Removing his hat, 
he asked in a voice that sounded foreign, ‘‘Madam, may I sit 
on your porch till the rain stops?” 

Indifferently and without a word, the woman waved him to a 
chair. The stranger, with his white beard, appeared very old 
and strangely weak; yet the woman did not even ask him into 
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the house. On the contrary, she left him there alone, and, 
going back into the house, closed the windows as well as the door 
against the storm. 

After a while she heard a sudden creaking of brakes. Going 
to a window, she saw a chauffeur running frantically up the walk 
with an umbrella and a raincoat. Flinging the coat about the 
old man’s shoulders, he hurried him into the automobile—and 
they sped away. 

The woman gave little thought to the incident at the time. 
But when the evening paper came, she read that the famous 
surgeon had been marooned on a porch during the storm and had 
received nothing more than two chills, one from the woman of 
the house and the other from the atmosphere. In dismay she 
rushed to the hotel where the great man was staying, only to 
learn that, a few minutes before, he had taken a train for the 
East to return to his native land. 

A few days later they took that mother to a madhouse, a 
raving maniac. There, until death released her from her 
terrible agony, she continually cried: ‘‘Oh that I had known 
him! God sent him to me—and in answer to my prayers—but 
I scorned him!” 


55 
ANGELS UNRECOGNIZED’ 


By Gorpon HuRLBUTT 


Faces I have seen that were not human faces; 
Voices I have heard that made me silence mine; 
Human hearts I’ve found jeweled with heav’nly graces; 
Loveliness I’ve known that could but be divine. 


Yet how long before it dawned upon my spirit 
That who seem to be ascended from the clod 
May the title hold creation to inherit 
And be equal heirs with Christ, the Son of God! 


Ah, the face we meet in ordinary duty 
Might be glorified if we could see the soul, 
And the plainest folk be radiant with beauty 
If our eyes just once could only read the whole. 


So then, since a veil of wondrous mystery 
Hangs before our eyes wherever we may fare, 

Oh, let wisdom guide: strangers yet may be 
Angels of God’s love while we are unaware! 


1 Hebrews 13:2. 
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56 
“JESUS CHRIST WON’T BE IN IT TOMORROW” 


By Noau SHUPP 


The lofty looks of man shall be brought low, and the haughtiness of men shall 
be bowed down, and Jehovah alone shall be exalted in that day.—Isaiah 2:11. 


In a beautiful grove in the state of Washington, I was con- 
ducting a campmeeting, which was to continue through the 
Fourth of July. An infidel constructed a dance-floor close to 
the camp tabernacle, intending to celebrate the Fourth in 
deliberate opposition to the campmeeting. His bills announced 
a patriotic speech, games of various kinds, and an all-night 
dance. All protests only intensified his determination. 

On the day before the Fourth, the proprietor of the new dance 
floor said: ‘‘Jesus Christ won’t be in it tomorrow. We will have 
the people, and he won't.” 

The blasphemy of the proprietor was reported in the assembly 
services. Deep solemnity came upon the congregation. The 
sound of hammer and saw reiterated the blasphemy. It seemed 
impossible that a puny man could so challenge the Almighty. 
Many prayers of more than ordinary fervency were offered. 
There was a strange mixing of sounds in that service. Song 
and prayer mingled with the noise of the workmen. 

The Fourth came. A sunrise prayermeeting was held. We 
felt the coming victory. The chariots of God were speeding 
to the scene. Spirit-moved prayers evinced the presence of the 
challenged One. All were calm and confident, waiting on God. 
At nine the testimony service began. The people came streaming 
in, passing the refreshment stands and dance-floor, and packed 
the tabernacle, though no effort had been made to get them. 
Ten was the hour for the sermon, also for the patriotic speech. 
I took for my text: ‘Ye shall receive power when the Holy 
Spirit is come upon you; and ye shall be my witnesses.” At 
the altar more than a score professed conversion. The patriotic 
speaker heard the sermon, because he had no one to hear him! 

At noon the dance-floor proprietor’s assistant came and en- 
treated me not to proceed with the services. He said: “You 
had the people this morning; let us have them this afternoon. 
If you hold your services, we will have nobody; and we must 
get a return for the money we have invested.’’ The games had 
begun half an hour before; but our first song drew away their 
crowd. This enraged the proprietor to threats. The afternoon 
meeting was a duplicate of the forenoon services. 

At six, music announced the beginning of the all-night dance. 
Only four couples responded! Unusual for that season, rain 
began to fall, driving the proprietor and his assistants and the 
dancers under the tabernacle. Instead of one sermon, three were 
preached during the night, interspersed with other services. We 
continued until daybreak, when the rain ceased. The dance- 
floor proprietor said: “I will never again butt up against Jesus 
Christ. I lost all I invested in this move.” 
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57 
“THEY OFFER ME NO SUBSTITUTE” 


By Frep F. Brown 


Simon Peter answered him, Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the words 
of eternal life-—John 6:68. 

About three years ago, in Knoxville, Tennessee, a devout 
woman said to me with great emotion, ‘‘Dr. Brown, I think it is 
a tragedy for Colonel to die within a few blocks of this 
church and no one speak to him about his soul!” 

I learned that Colonel was a well-known skeptic 
who had been prominent in the political life of our city. I 
promised to go to see him the next day. Some of our men 
learned of my purpose and told me that he was very bitter 
toward preachers and churches, that he was a great scholar, 
and that he resented with scathing cynicism any effort to speak 
to him personally. And they suggested that if I visited him I 
simply ask about his health and, on my first call, not mention 
Christianity. 

The next day, as I approached the Colonel’s house, I found 
it very difficult to stop and ring the doorbell: in fact, I drove 
round the block before I stopped. His wife received me very 
graciously, but cautioned me that he might decline to see me. 
While she went upstairs to ask if I might have the interview, 
his sister added a word of caution that her brother might not 
receive me, and that if he did so at all he might be very bitter. 

While waiting, I breathed a prayer that God would give me 
the grace to say what I had come to say and to receive any 
reply as a Christian gentleman should. 

In a few minutes the Colonel came, leaning on his cane. His 
deeply sunken, penetrating eyes searched me keenly. I gave 
him my hand and said, ‘Colonel _l- sam>aeBaptse 
minister and have come to talk with you about being a Christian.” 

His eyes continued to search me. He said, “Sit down, sir.”’ 

The doctor had warned me to stay but a few minutes, and so 
I approached directly the subject of his relationship to Christ. 
When I had finished my appeal, he made this significant reply: 
“Dr. Brown, I have been something of a student during my day, 
and I have read all that has been written against the Savior. 
I have read what the skeptical philosophers have to say against 
him, what the unbelieving scientists have to say against him, 
and what the atheists and infidels have to say against him. 
May I tell you now that, when I have read the last word that 
they have written, I find that they offer me no substitute? 
This morning I take my stand with you by acknowledging Jesus 
Christ as my personal Savior.” 

He lived for more than a year, and passed away in quiet 
confidence. 

I have two large and valuable volumes which the old scholar 
wrote, autographed. When I glance at these books, and many 
times when I stand up to preach, I think of his words, ‘‘They 
offer me no substitute.”’ 
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58 
THE CONVERSION OF AN ATHEIST 


By Grorce W. CLARKE 
Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be saved.—Acts 2:21. 


While pastor in Louisville, Kentucky, I conducted a revival 
meeting some miles from the city. On my arrival, I was informed 
that an atheist would probably attack me, as he had attacked 
other visiting ministers. His wife being a member of the church, 
the pastor and I were invited to dine with the family. 

Immediately after dinner, the discussion with the atheist 
began, in the large living-room. I suggested that we adjourn 
to the adjacent woods. He objected, but later yielded; and 
as we passed out of the house, I asked the pastor and a young 
physician to accompany us. When we found a quiet nook, I 
asked all to kneel for a series of prayers. The atheist objected, 
as before, but finally knelt with us. After the others had prayed, 
I requested him to pray; but he said that he might as well talk 
to the trees, for there is no God. I challenged him to put our 
God to the test, to give him a chance. 

This seemed to appeal to him, and he began praying somewhat 
as follows: ‘If there be a God, have mercy on me and reveal 
thyself to me. If these men are right, and I am wrong, have 
mercy on me.” 

God’s promise, “It shall come to pass that whosoever shall 
call on the name of the Lord shall be saved,’’ came to me, and 
I claimed the promise right then; for I have never known God 
to go back on that promise. But my faith was to be tested, 
for soon the man was called into an adjoining county. 

But one day he came to the church; and his countenance re- 
vealed the fact that he had passed from death into life. 

With joy I said, ‘Brother, you have seen the light.” 

“You brethren have been praying for me,” he replied. Tears 
were in his eyes, and gladness was in my heart. 

At the close of the morning message, I said, “‘Brother S ; 
get up and tell us all about your experience.”’ 

Unhesitatingly he arose. Every eye was fixed on him, and 
all could see that a transformation had taken place. After all 
these years I can still hear him saying: ‘‘Friends and neighbors, 
too well you know how, for years, I have declared to you and 
to your children that there is no God. O neighbors, I have 
seen him who was nailed upon the tree for me; and I am his, 
and he is mine!” 

No one could describe the effect of his testimony. Old men 
and women, the young people, the ministers—all were weeping for 
joy. The demon of atheism was cast out. The man was in his 
right mind. God’s method had won. 

I never abuse an atheist; and argument with him does no good. 
He is a sick man, and needs the Great Physician. J cannot help 
him; but God can. Carnal weapons cannot conquer, but ago- 
nizing prayer is invincible. 
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59 
DETERMINED DOUBT 


By GRANVILLE T. STOREY 


Even as they refused to have God in their knowledge, God gave them up unto 
a reprobate mind.—Romans 1:28. (Compare II Thessalonians 2:10-12; 
Hebrews 11:6.) 


At one time there was in my congregation an old, retired 
physician. His companion, a happy Christian, had gone to her 
rest, and he lived with his married daughter. She and her 
husband were members of my church. The old man came often 
to church, but apparently with little benefit. He was a great 
reader, and seemed to seek for something to criticise in all that 
he read, the Bible being no exception. 

One day I said to him, ‘‘Doctor, I want to talk with you about 
your hope for the future, if it will be agreeable to you.” 

“Certainly,’”’ he replied, “I shall be glad to talk with you.” 

When we met, he began by referring to passages in Genesis 
which, he said, he could not understand. 

At once I said to him, ‘“‘Doctor, I did not come to talk about 
the things you do not believe: let us begin with what you believe.” 

He was silent for a moment, and the tears began running 
down his face. Then he looked at me and said with deep 
emotion: ‘‘Mr. Storey, I do not believe there is anything that 
I can say positively I believe. I have cultivated unbelief so 
long by finding fault with the Bible that now I am utterly 
unable to believe any of it. I would give all I have if my mind 
were as blank as that Negro’s who made that fire. It is too 
late for me now. I can do nothing.” 

The work of destroying had become a habit, so that his mind 
was unable to do constructive work; and though I prayed for 
him and worked with him till the end, he died as he had lived. 


60 
THE MAN WITH THE LIGHT 


By WILLiAM JAMES SLY 


I am the light of the world: he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life-—John 8:12. 


A boy was lost in the woods in Massachusetts. At length, 
long after dark, he sank to the ground, discouraged, prostrated, 
his feet bleeding from the cuts of the briers and bruised by the 
stones. Summoning courage again and again, he pressed on, 
ever hoping that each less dense part of the woods would prove 
to be the beginning of the trail, but only finding that it led into 
deeper despair. Suddenly he realized that he was completely 
lost, and that here in the woods he must spend the night. It 
was cold, he was hungry and faint, and he had been told that 
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wild animals were there. Seeing no help, he cried at the top 
of his voice, ‘‘Lost! Lost! Lost!’ 

A dog’s bark reached his ears. It was the sweetest music he 
had ever heard. Then a man’s voice said, ‘‘Stay where you are, 
and I will come and get you.” 

He did as he was bidden, and in a few minutes he saw the 
gleam of a lantern between the trunks of the trees. Then, a 
short distance away, a man said in a quiet voice, ‘‘Follow me.” 

There were many fireflies here and there in the darkness that 
night. But the boy did not follow any firefly: he followed only 
the man with the light. And the man with the light led him 
out of the woods to his house on the hill. 

For days and days the feeling was in the soul of that boy, 
“T am saved! I am saved!’’ Whata feeling it was! And a 
feeling like that comes to all who, realizing that they are lost 
in sin, follow, not this and that firefly of human light, but only 
Him who said, “I am the light of the world.” 


“Our little systems have their day: 
They have their day and cease to be. 
They are but broken lights of Thee; 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


61 
THE BRAVEST ACT I SAW IN FRANCE 
By L. E. Finney 


Everyone therefore who shall confess me before men, him will I also confess 
before my Father who is in heaven.— Matthew 10:32. 


In December, 1918, I became minister for the officers’ service 
which was held each Sunday afternoon at four in the French 
Protestant Temple at Tours. At the close of my first sermon, 
the chief usher, a major, invited me into a room where several 
officers were assembled, and told us that there had been present 
that day a colonel who was the major’s family physician in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He said that the colonel was one 
of the most confirmed yet intelligent infidels he had ever known, 
and that he had come to this service just to sample the new 
preacher. Then he asked us to get on our knees and ask God 
to convict the colonel and send him back to the next service. 
The colonel came back, and came again and again; and one 
day I noticed that he was wearing a general’s stars. 

My final service before sailing for home was in February, 
1919. I came down from the high pulpit that day with a broken 
heart, and found myself unable to dismiss the men without 
expressing my deep regret that not one of them had given evidence 
of being saved during my ministry there. 

While I was speaking, the general came down the aisle and, 
grasping my hand, said, ‘‘Sir, I should not be true to you nor 
to myself if I allowed you to leave here without telling you that 
I have taken your Christ to be my Christ, that I have been 
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saved under your ministry, and that I expect to meet you when 
we get to the end of the way.” 

Afterwards, in private conversation, the general said that it 
was no argument from the pulpit that won him, but only the 
positive preaching of the crucified and risen Christ, empowered 
by the Holy Spirit. 

The general’s breaking all precedent in boldly coming to the 
front before those hundreds of brother officers and humbly 
confessing Christ—this I declare the bravest act I saw in all 
my experiences in the American Expeditionary Forces. 


62 
CONFESSING CHRIST 
By Epmunp D. Forp 
As for me and my house, we will serve Jehovah.—Joshua 24:15. 


It was at achurch in Canada. The time for closing the ser- 
vice had come, and the audience rose for the benediction. 

Then a most unusual thing happened. Up the aisle came the 
village blacksmith. Turning round, he faced the people, and 
every eye was fixed on him. Six feet tall and weighing over 
two hundred pounds, he was a man to be reckoned with. Speak- 
ing with all the energy of his soul, and yet with perfect self- 
control, he said: ‘I believe the time has come when I must 
make an open confession. Four years ago I yielded my life 
to Christ. I have had family worship with my wife and six 
children since then. Now I want you men also to make an 
open confession.”’ 

On the following night, the revivalist made another appeal. 
The blacksmith’s wife rose and, in a calm voice, said that she 
too must make “‘an open confession.’ She told how, one night 
four years before, her husband, while drunk, had gone away 
with dynamite to blow up a gravel pit. All night she agonized 
in prayer. Morning came at last, and to her great joy she 
discovered that an unseen hand had guarded the one she loved. 
The Spirit of God had been working in his soul, and, realizing 
the enormity of the thing he had intended to do, and even of 
what he had done, he told his wife that henceforth he was going 
to live the Christian life. Then, finding the dust-covered Bible, 
the two, without the assistance of any minister, sought and found 
the Savior of men. 


When Paul wrote that “with the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation,’ he meant salvation in all its fulness of peace 
and joy. If salvation in the largest sense means the largest 
good, then it can never come in that sense until the soul begins 
its life as a conscious member of Christ’s body through the 
social act of confessing him as the Head.—Editor. 
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63 
SINCERITY 
By CuarLes GuLLEy ELLIOTT 


That ye may be sincere.—Philippians 1:10. 


When I was a pastor in Mississippi, a man came forward one 
Sunday morning and applied for membership. I asked him to 
make his statement to the church. He said, ‘‘During the 
meeting just closed, I promised to apply for membership the 
first chance I got; and I wanted to be as good as my word.” 

“Are you a saved man?” I asked. 

SINO. Sir. 

“Have you put your trust in Jesus Christ for salvation?” 

“No,sit..’ 

“Do you think that you have been converted?” 

> Novsir.” 

“If you were a member of this church, and someone should 
apply for membership on the statement you have made, would 
you be in favor of receiving him?” 

“No, sir.” 

If such honesty and sincerity were universal, great numbers 
of unregenerated, carnal-minded people would never get into 
the churches to ruin them and defeat their pastors. 


64 
HUMILITY 


By Gorpon HuriLButtT 


Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief.— 
I Timothy 1:15. 


During the administration of Governor Hogg of Texas, he 
went to Rusk in order to inspect the state penitentiary. While 
going through the institution, he was accosted by a Negro prisoner 
working on the grounds, who begged for a word with him. 
“Don’t want t’ ax yer fur er pahdon,”’ said the Negro; ‘‘but, 
Gov’nor, I’s er convic’ an’ er nigger. Dat makes me de lowes’ 
down man in de state. You’s de gov’nor an’ er white man; 
an’ you bein’ de gov’nor an’ er white man, dat makes you de 
bigges’ man in de state. I wants t’ shake han’s wid yer an’ 
let both en’s meet.” 

Governor Hogg was so much impressed and pleased by the 
Negro’s wit that when he returned home he wrote him a pardon.’ 

Is there not a great suggestion here? Will not God pardon 
any man when, like Paul, he feels that he is “‘the chief”’ of sinners, 
the “lowes’ down man” in the world, and that Christ is the 
highest in holiness and love? 


1For the foregoing story I am indebted to Dr. E.G. Houston, a member of my former 
charge in Hot Springs, Arkansas, who formerly lived at Rusk, Texas.—Editor, 
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65 
BROTHER VICTOR 
By Paut N. CayEer 


The weapons of our warfare are not of the flesh, but mighty before God to the 
casting down of strongholds.—II Corinthians 10:4. 


Victor was a rough fisherman, unwashed, unshaven, unkempt. 
As he stood across the street from the church, he was nervously 
chewing a good-sized cud, while the juice of the weed was 
visible at the corners of his mouth and on his square, deter- 
mined chin. He was six feet tall and very bony and muscular. 
I had already taken my place in the pulpit to open the service 
when I saw that giant, with breast half bare, take a seat in the 
rear. Victor had not been in church for fifteen years. 

My subject was ‘The Lost Sheep.’”’ The Good Shepherd 
was the Lord himself. The sheep lost in the wilderness was 
the human soul wandering outside the kingdom of God and 
suffering in the kingdom of Satan. After the service, I shook 
hands with Victor and invited him to come again. He said 
he would; and though there was alcohol on his breath, he was 
able to see and to say that the lost sheep was himself. To 
the surprise of all, he was in the church again in the evening. 
He was sober, washed, and shaven; and he had on his Sunday 
clothes. He kept coming, became sexton, and took great interest. 

The crisis came at baptism. He was to be baptized on a 
Sunday evening. Before the morning service, he said, ‘‘Mr. 
Cayer, you will have to excuse me ... I cannot be baptized 
tonight.” 

‘‘What is the trouble, my dear brother?’’ I asked. 

“My home is turned into a hell,” he said, ‘“‘and the devil is 
in it. If I go be baptized, my wife and children all leave me; 
my father-in-law go make me move out of his house; and Black 
Devil, brother-in-law, go to kill me.” 

“My dear brother,’ I said, ‘‘this is a war between God and 
the devil. You are a strong man. You used to fight for the 
devil. Now you are asked to fight for God and your soul. If 
you are defeated today, perhaps you will be defeated again later, 
and defeated at last.’ 

He was much agitated during the service. A mighty con- 
flict was taking place in his soul while I preached on suffering 
and dying for Christ as Christ had suffered and died for us. 

The service closed. The victory was won. He was now ready 
to endure persecution and to suffer martyrdom. I shall never 
forget the impression he made on me that morning, holding 
my hand in his two big ones... He was all vibrant with holy 
emotion and heroic determination, and he said very deliberately, 
““I—go—be—baptized—tonight—though—all hell is here—my 
wife and children leave me—and my brother-in-law kill me.” 

He was baptized; and his wife followed him later. 
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66 
WHAT IT COST A JEW TO FOLLOW CHRIST 
By JoHn Emory ROBERTS 


_ What things were gain to me, these have I counted loss for Christ.—Philip- 
pians 3:7. 


Near the close of 1926, I sat on several occasions under the 
teaching of a Bible scholar who was born in an Orthodox Jewish 
home, but who found the true Messiah and actually forsook 
all to follow him. This Jew had been carefully trained in the 
religion of Israel, but early in life he contracted the morphine 
habit. His father was a wealthy New York banker; and all 
that money, medical skill, and love could do to break the habit 
was tried, but in vain. 

The search for a cure carried the young man as far as Europe; 
but he finally located in Chicago, where his fortune dwindled 
and his craving increased. In his extremity he was brought 
under the influence of the Chicago Hebrew Mission, where 
devoted men stood by him through twelve days and nights of 
terrible inward struggle. Faith and prayer prevailed; and in- 
stead of ending his life by suicide, as so many drug addicts do, 
he was thoroughly converted by the power of Christ, and won- 
derfully and permanently delivered from his enslaving habit. 
Old things had passed away: all things had become new. 

Back to New York he went to tell his kinspeople of his mar- 
velous cure and his new-found faith; but his words fell on 
unsympathetic ears. Money and position were promised him 
if he would renounce the Christian faith. Refusing, he was 
told that if he persisted in being a Christian, the Jewish rabbi 
would be called in to conduct a funeral service for him, and that 
he would then be considered by his family as one dead—a 
deserter from the faith of his fathers and a disgrace to those 
whose name he bore. 

But he did not waver. He took up the cross and followed the 
One who had borne the cross for him. He entered a Bible school, 
married a godly and cultivated Gentile woman, and for a score 
of years has given himself to teaching the Bible. 

This Jew could be virtually a millionaire in forty-eight hours, 
at any time, if he would renounce Christianity. He could be 
practically on an equal footing with his brother, whose wealth 
is estimated at thirty millions of dollars! But this man has 
never had wealth. Rather, he has lived constantly near the 
borderline of poverty. Yet he calls his sacrifice for Christ an 
investment. (And is it not?) Through bitter experience, he 
has learned the meaning of misunderstanding and ostracism; 
but in his life of consecration he has also learned something 
of ‘the unsearchable riches of Christ.”” Jacob M. Harris is 
now waiting for the day when he can lay the trophies of his life 
of service at the feet of Christ, who redeemed him and called 
him as a fellow laborer in the ripening harvest fields of the world. 
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67 
DISCIPLE, AND CHRISTIAN 


By Wiliam OWEN CARVER 
The disciples were called Christians first at Antioch.—Acts 11:26. 


It was at Swatow, China, in April, 1923. I had spoken to 

the assembly of students and faculties of the Baptist schools. 
Four seniors of the boys’ high-school asked for an interview, 
and we spent almost two hours together. The conversation 
from their side was led by a very clever, self-sufficient young 
man who, though strongly asserting his belief in Jesus and pro- 
fessing himself a disciple, asked, “‘But what need is there for 
me to be a Christian?” To him, Jesus was the supreme teacher, 
but other great teachers and religious founders deserved place 
along with Jesus, even if somewhat lower. The young man was 
a disciple but not a Christian. This he knew and sought to 
justify. 
Another of the four had taken no part in the talk; but he had 
listened with intense interest as I tried to show that Jesus is 
unique, and that the Christ is not merely a teacher but the Savior. 
This modest, gentle young fellow asked timidly if he might see 
me alone later in the day. Of course he might: everything 
else could be put aside to grant that request. When he came, 
he began at once with the morning discussion as a background. 
He said that he did not question the deity of Jesus Christ, and 
that he was trusting him as his Savior and loved him. ‘But,’ 
he said, ‘‘I wish you to tell me how I may persuade my family 
to allow me to be a Christian.”” He knew well that to be a 
disciple is not just the same as to be a Christian. He greatly 
desired to be a Christian; but he was unwilling to call himself 
one before he could give himself wholly to Christ and be an 
open, active member of a church of Christ. He was the first 
man in his village ever to accept Jesus as Savior. His family, 
though they had gladly sent him to the school for an education, 
had strongly evinced their disapproval of his acceptance of the 
Christian belief and their unwillingness for him to become a 
Christian. It was a trying situation. 

Now, those two men show, from different angles, that it 
means something distinctive and definite to be a Christian. 
Jesus distinguished between those who followed him as teacher 
and those who obeyed him as Lord. There were ‘‘disciples’’ 
who “went back and walked no more with him’’; and there 
were those who would not “go away,’ because in him they 
found ‘‘the words of eternal life.” Acts 11:26, exactly trans- 
lated from the Greek, tells us that those who were at first known 
as “‘disciples’’ came to be ‘‘called-after-their-business Christians.”’ 
Their Christianity was their outstanding occupation, and this 
fact gave them their name. 
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68 
“DO YOU KNOW JESUS CHRIST?” 
By Witiiam C. WHITE 


This is life eternal, that they should know thee, the only true God, and him 
whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.—John 17:3. 


Rev. James Power Smith; the last survivor of the staff of 
Stonewall Jackson, and the man who, with his own body, 
shielded him from the fire of the enemy after he had fallen at 
Chancellorsville, was pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Fredericksburg shortly after the War between the States. In 
that city was a young man who went to New York after the 
war and made a great fortune. He invited Dr. Smith to visit 
him, and he gratefully accepted. 

The minister had heard so much of the work of Jerry McAuley 
that he desired to hear and meet him. In the home where Dr. 
Smith was visiting was a beautiful young daughter. He asked 
her to accompany him to hear the noted evangelist, and she 
graciously consented. 

At the close of the meeting, with its many marvelous testi- 
monies, Dr. Smith went forward to speak to Mr. McAuley. 
As the young lady waited, an old sailor, who saw from her dress 
and her refined face that she was from a home of wealth and 
culture, approached her and said: “Excuse me, my young 
friend, but we are not used to having such as you in our meet- 
ings down here. May I ask you a simple question?” 

She graciously invited him to do so, and he said, ‘‘Do you 
know Jesus Christ?” 

She was embarrassed, but she began to tell him that she had 
been brought up in a Christian home, and so on. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘that is not it: do you know Jesus Christ?” 

The question went straight to her heart, and her thoughts 
kept dwelling on it. She told Dr. Smith that she wished to 
become a Christian, and she asked him to speak to her father 
about the matter. Dr. Smith did so; but the father answered 
that she was very young and perhaps did not know her own 
mind, and he added that she was about to come out in society 
and perhaps had better wait a while. But this did not satisfy 
her soul, and she asked the minister to speak to her father 
again. He did so, and received the reply that she had better 
wait six months, and that if she then felt the same way he 
would consent. Her purpose remained fixed, and she became a 
beautiful Christian character, as a result of that personal question 
from the old tar. 

A few years later the young lady died; and there stands in 
the city of Fredericksburg a beautiful chapel built by her father 
as a memorial of his Christian daughter. 

Friend, do you know Jesus Christ? 
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69 
OLD PHIL HOWELL 
By R. J. O’BRYANT 


Despisest thou the riches of his goodness and forbearance and longsuffering, 
not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance?>—Romans 2:4. 
(See also Romans 10:10.) 


In the piney woods of Mississippi, I was preaching on the long- 
suffering of God. While I was speaking, an old man who had 
not heard a sermon in twenty years rose to his feet and asked, 
“Do you think that God could save an old hardened sinner like 
me?’ I answered in the affirmative, and he said, ‘‘Stop talking: 
I am coming to God right now.’’ He then came to the front 
and said: ‘You all know old Phil Howell. You know how 
mean he has been. God has suffered me to live for seventy- 
five years. I have trampled on every law of God, and now I 
am coming to him for life and salvation.’”” Then he stretched 
out his hand toward his wife and said, ‘‘Won’t you come and go 
with me to glory?’’ Shecame, at the age of sixty-five. Again he 
spoke, this time to his many children, grandchildren and great 
grandchildren: ‘‘Your old daddy is old, and has not lived as 
he should before you children. Please forgive me.’ And 
eleven of them came forward and accepted Christ. 

But for the longsuffering of God, no one would be living today. 


70 
SHORTY 
By RoLLo CLAYTON SPEER 


By their fruits ye shall know them.—Matthew 7:16. 


Let your light shine before men; that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father who 1s 1n heaven.—Matthew 5:16. 


Shorty was a freight conductor on the Monon Railroad. His 
attitude was that of the cynic who sees in churches only con- 
venient gathering-places for women, children, very old men, 
and ministers. He so ridiculed the church that his wife gave 
up trying to get him to go. She herself gradually dropped out. 

Then a friendship grew up between Shorty and a manly 
minister; and Shorty began to attend church when off the road. 
Then his friendship with the minister began to grow into a 
definite, though at first closely hidden, longing to possess the 
faith of his minister friend. Moreover, he encouraged his wife 
to rejoin the church, which she did; and he himself began to 
support the church. 

One Sunday evening the minister spoke on the theme, ‘‘Jesus, 
Our Ethical Guide.” When an invitation was given, this quiet 
little man slipped out of his pew and to the side of the minister. 
His confession of faith was as simple as this: “I am ready to 
accept Jesus as my ethical guide, and will accept him for all 
else I find him to be later.’’ On that confession he was received; 
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and from the very first he was a happy, radiant Christian. He 
was never so happy as when at the church with his new-found 
Christian friends. He talked of his new life to his fellow work- 
men, and they all believed in him. 

Six weeks passed, and Shorty was laid low with a fatal infection. 
The last thing he said to his minister was that Jesus had been 
wholly satisfactory as an ethical guide, and that, better still, he 
was to be his guide to the other world. 

He passed on toward the larger life in triumph. And as the 
sorrowing company stood by his grave, a husky railroader said 
to the minister, ‘“There wasn’t a man between Louisville and 
Lafayette on the Monon that didn’t know Shorty was a 
Christian.” 


71 
A DOG'S SACRIFICE 


By A. E. Rector 
Ye are not your own; for ye were bought with a price.—I Corinthians 6:19-20. 


In one of our Southern cities the firemen had for a mascot a 
big, fine dog named Ponto, the pet of the whole force. When 
the fire bell rang, Ponto would go bounding down the street 
after the galloping horses, barking in delight. The whole town 
came to know him as a picturesque member of the fire depart- 
ment. While the boys were fighting the flames, the dog was 
always an interested spectator. One night a terrible fire had 
trapped a family; and the firemen, at the risk of their own 
lives, had rescued the unconscious parents. Suddenly the cry 
of a baby sounded through the smoke and heat of the advancing 
flames. It looked like certain death to venture in again, and 
the boldest of the firemen faltered. Just then Ponto planted 
himself before the smoking doorway, whining piteously. The 
men knew that close to the floor was the safest path for a rescuer, 
and that a dog might therefore succeed where a man might 
fail. So, as a last, desperate resort, they pointed within and 
cried, ‘‘Go!” 

Soon the noble animal came rushing back through smoke and 
flame, with his hair all singed, but with a big, blazing bundle 
gripped firmly in his teeth. Tearing away the wrappings, the 
firemen found the baby virtually unharmed. But what of the 
dog? He had breathed the fatal flame. Standing for a moment 
on tottering legs, he fell, and, with a shuddering gasp, was dead. 
The firemen secured a corner in the city cemetery and dug a 
grave. There, with gentle hands and sorrowing hearts, they 
laid their faithful mascot to rest. Ere long there rose above 
that humble grave a simple marble shaft, provided by the 
parents of the rescued child. On the stone was the name of 
the baby girl, and above it was this epitaph: 


IN MEMORY OF PONTO, WHO DIED TO SAVE ME 
If the last full tribute paid by a dog receives such a recogni- 
tion, which we all approve, shall He who gave himself, the 
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righteous for the unrighteous, be rejected and dishonored? The 
dog, acting from an instinctive impulse, could count but little 
if anything of the cost of rescue, while our Savior, with agony 
that brought bloody sweat, went deliberately, sublimely to the 
cross. 


72 
THE ROCK OF AGES 


By WInsTton FONTAINE BORUM 


Other foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ—I Corinthians 3:11. 


In May, 1919, after the signing of the armistice, the Italian 
steamer Duc D’ Austra sailed from Marseilles, France, down the 
Mediterranean Sea, bearing her human freight. The 140th 
regiment of field artillery made up the major part of her passenger 
list, and I was listed as captain of Battery E. 


Toward noon of the third day, we were approaching a great 
black mountain, rising high above the water. 


‘What is that?” I asked one of the ship’s officers. 
‘Why, that is the Rock of Gibraltar,” he answered. 


For several minutes I stood there awestruck, looking at that 
famous old rock. I thought of its glorious past—standing there 
through the ages, a silent sentinel watching the civilizations 
bordering on the great sea come and go. I thought of its 
historic military record—standing as an impregnable fortress 
guarding the Strait of Gibraltar. I thought of the slogan of one 
of our insurance companies back in the States, ‘“‘As strong as 
the Rock of Gibraltar!” 


But there was one feature I did not understand; and, addressing 
the officer again, I asked, “But what is that great white sheet 
spread over the surface, nearly covering this side?” 


“That is another story,’ he answered. ‘‘You see, that mighty 
rock started crumbling; and England, who owns it, has sent 
shiploads of material and has put a great concrete slab over it 
to prevent it from crumbling away.” 


The age-old Rock of Gibraltar may crumble and decay; but 
Christ, the Rock of Ages, is the same ‘‘yesterday and today, yea 
and for ever’! 


“On Christ, the solid Rock, I stand; 
All other ground is sinking sand.” 
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73 
THE SWAYING MONUMENT 
By Gorpon HurLBUTT 


Psalm 97:2; Romans 8:26—27; James 5:16-18. 


In 1927 I visited the tomb of General Zachary Taylor, of 
Mexican War fame and at one time president of the United 
States. The tomb stands in the old burial ground of the Taylor 
family, near Louisville, Kentucky. I was examining, with 
characteristic interest in relics of the distant past, one of the 
larger monuments. Laying my hand against it, I was surprised 
to find that it swayed to my touch. Part of the cement with 
which it was fixed to its base had crumbled away during the 
decades, leaving the shaft delicately poised. A child’s hand 
could have rocked the great stone; but it could not have been 
overthrown by the hand of a man. 

Like that monument is God. His weakest child can breathe 
a prayer, itself indited by his Spirit, that can move him. But 
he moves, in grace, only within the bounds of righteousness; 
and no power on earth or in heaven can overthrow his throne. 


74 
DEAD TO SIN 
By WILLIAM OWEN CARVER 
Reckon ye yourselves to be dead unto sin.—Romans 6:11. 


When I was a small lad, I went one day to play with some 
boy neighbors. I found them in the midst of a game in which 
one of them was supposed to be dead. He lay quite still, flat 
on his back on the floor. One of his brothers called to him, 
‘Alex, are you dead?”’ There was no answer nor any movement. 
The brother called again, with greater emphasis, ‘“‘Alex, are you 
dead?”’ Alex gave no sign of hearing. A third time the brother 
called, now in a loud, commanding tone, “I say, Alex, are you 
dead ?”’ 

And now Alex replied, ‘“‘Yes.”’ 

With an expression of disgust and a tone of contempt that I 
have never forgotten, the brother said, ‘‘Well, be dead then!” 
A dead man had no business hearing any call or making any 
response. This should have been impossible. 

I have long connected this memory of this boy’s attitude with 
Paul’s challenge to the believer in Christ to reckon himself to 
be ‘“‘dead unto sin.’”” Such complete death is implied in our 
justification. We must not hear the call of sin. It must, indeed, 
be impossible for sin even to surprise or shock us into any 
response. 
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75 
THE TYRANNY OF FEAR 
By Victor HERBERT LUKENS 


Ve received not the spirit of bondage again unto fear; but ye received the spirit 
of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.—Romans 8:15. 


It was in the state of New York. Just after daylight one 
June morning, the excited voice of a nurse besought me over the 
telephone to come at once to the hospital because a dying girl 
was begging to see a minister. 


Half-dressed, I tore along through the deserted streets. I was 
not off my bicycle before a voice called from the hospital door: 
“Hurry! Hurry!’ Two steps at a time I mounted the stairs, 
and stood panting in the death-chamber. I noted the tube 
from the little blue oxygen tank to the poor girl’s nostrils. 

“T am the minister you sent for,” I said loudly and clearly. 
“T know you have sent for me because you want to hear about 
the Savior,”’ I continued. 


Her fear-rimmed eyes seconding her fear-toned voice, she 
answered, ‘‘Oh, I’m an awful sinner!’ Her forehead was wet 
with the dew of death, and her features were disfigured by Fear. 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘“‘I know you are a sinner; but you know that 
Jesus will forgive you, don’t you? You know that, don’t you? 
And you trust Jesus to forgive you, don’t you? You trust him 
to forgive you, don’t you? Don’t you?” 

Then, quick as a flash, a transformation took place. Fear 
fled from her face, and she said, ‘‘Yes, I trust him.’”’ Then her 
body relaxed, her eyelids closed, and a profound, prolonged sigh 
rose from her breast. 

Then a nurse said to me, ‘““That’s all,’’ and, pushing me out, 
quickly shut the door on my back. 

About two weeks later I asked the superintendent of the 
hospital the name of the girl who had died that morning. 

“Died? We have had no death here for several weeks.”’ 

“T mean that girl who died at daybreak several weeks ago.” 

“You are mistaken about anyone’s having died,’”’ she said. 
“T will let you speak with the night nurse.” 

The moment the nurse came into the office, she cried: ‘‘The 
most wonderful thing happened! That girl did not die! You 
remember that great sigh? Before we could realize that she 
was not dead, she was breathing naturally. She slept for hours, 
and seemed to get well while she was asleep. She went home 
several days ago.” 

“That girl did not die!’ Fear had been helping Death close 
his grasp; but the peace of Christ came into her troubled soul 
and snatched her life out of the Reaper’s clinching hand. 

I never saw that girl again; but I learned from one who knew 
her that, speaking as men speak, she was no great sinner. She 
was in bondage to Fear more than to Sin. 
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76 
CHRIST’S CONSTRAINING LOVE 


By Orris W. HAuLMAN 


He findeth first his own brother Simon, and ... brought him unto 
Jesus.—John 1:41-42. 


It was in Ohio, in 1916, on Saturday evening before Palm 
Sunday. A man came into my study all perplexed. For three 
years we had been neighbors; and for three years he had been 
trying to resist the church across the street from him, the church 
opposite which he had lived for twenty years without ever 
darkening its doors. Our children had played together. We 
had visited together, and fished together. But never would he 
enter that church to hear a sermon. Then he came on that 
Saturday night, the night that literally made over a preacher 
and a congregation all at once. 

So different from the ordinary was his conviction that he 
spoke up at once: “If I can win another, I shall then believe 
that I have found the Christ. Whom do you want me to go 
after yet tonight?” 

As by divine inspiration, I replied, ‘“Try that chum of yours, 
the court bailiff, on Huffman Hill.” 

“But, Pastor [he had never called me that before] I know 
him too well. I’m not so sure.” 

“It is your own proposition, my brother,’”’ I replied; ‘‘and 
you can get him if anyone can.” 

Then came that compelling urge created in his heart by Christ 
himself; and he answered, ‘‘All right, I’ll try—if you will promise 
to stay up until I return.” 

I promised. 

The ‘“‘man on the hill” had been as regularly 7m the church- 
house as his neighbor had been regularly outside. Five suc- 
cessive pastors had preached to him, invited him, and worked 
with him; and still he was not won. It did seem hard to be 
asked to spend so much on such material. 

Nine o’clock—ten—eleven. No return! Twelve—one—two! 
A few minutes after two, there was a knock. In walked two 
men. Tear stains could be discerned on both faces. 

Said the man from the hill, ‘‘Old fellow, do you think there 
is a place here in your church where Christ could use an old 
stick like me?” 

What a prayermeeting followed—with three men and God! 

The next morning these two men won five others. These 
seven men, standing among some eighty others that Easter 
morning, became a transforming leaven among the six hundred 
members of that congregation. Both men tithed from the first, 
saying that they gave much more than that to Satan before 
they came to Christ. Ever since that day, they have been 
stalwart men of faith. It all started from one man who obeyed 
the ‘‘urge to win another’’! 
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77 
THE SCARRED FACE 


By CHARLES EDWARD BURRELL 
When we see him, there is no beauty that we should desire him.—Isatiah 53:2. 


While serving as pastor in Toronto, I called on a new family. 
A comparatively young woman met me at the door. What a 
terrible face! I have never seen a human face more horribly 
scarred. And I noticed that she wore a wig, also that she did 
not offer the customary handshake. Later I observed that her 
right hand was missing. 

I was ushered into the tasteful little parlor. Presently two 
little girls crept into the room. The younger climbed into her 
mother’s lap and confidingly nestled her face into the neck of 
the frightfully scarred woman. She did not appear to withhold 
a mite of her evidently ardent affection. In a few minutes the 
husband arrived. Without hesitation he put his arms round the 
wife and kissed her mutilated face. 

Presently I took my leave. So impressed was I by what I 
had seen that I stopped at the house of a neighbor to inquire 
the cause of the terrible injury. This is the story I heard: 

When the children were very small, the young couple had 
put them to bed and had gone just a block or two away to 
spend the evening with some friends. In an hour or so they 
heard the fire bells, and, counting the strokes, learned that the 
alarm came from the box in their block. Presently the fire 
apparatus dashed by. The young mother insisted on going 
home, fearing that her young children might be in danger. 
When they reached the corner, they saw that the firemen had 
stopped opposite their little home, from which the smoke and 
flames were belching in great billows! 

With the strength and speed of desperation, the young mother 
dashed into the flames in search of her babies. She wrapped 
them in her own garments to protect them. When rescued by 
the firemen, the children were uninjured, but the brave young 
mother was terribly burned. When she at last recovered, the 
once beautiful young matron was among the ugliest of women. 

Do you wonder that her children loved her, or that her husband 
adored her? What of Him who suffered agony, and even death, 
for you and me? 


“See, from His head, His hands, His feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down; 
Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown? 


“Were all the realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 
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78 
GRATITUDE 


By ConraD BLUHM 


Offer unto God the sacrifice of thanksgiving. —Psalm 50:14. (See also John 3:16.) 


I spent several vacations on the Continental Divide, in the 
Leadville section of the Rockies. There I learned to understand 
and love the men known as pioneer prospectors. They had 
brought with them tender memories of loved ones far away. 
They would knowingly wrong no man, and were always ready 
to divide their last loaf or blanket with one lessfortunate. Free 
and independent was their life, without frills, utterly removed 
from the shams of cities. They rejoiced to trace the footprints 
of God, for where he trod they found great treasure. 

One night, in a dim cabin, I listened to weather-beaten toilers 
talking of an old prospector. He had been in the Leadville 
hills for many years, investing his substance in grub and blast- 
ing-powder. To all appearance he was down and out, yet within 
sight of his goal. His winter cabin was crude and forbidding, 
and the aged pioneer developed a cold which brought on fever 
and complications. In the crisis, word reached another pros- 
pector, a passing acquaintance, who sent his own daughter to 
nurse the hermit back to health. 

Long weeks passed, and convalescence seemed complete. The 
snows were melting, and the colors of the mountainside lured 
the old miner from his cabin. Miles he tramped in the slush, 
and stopped where once he had found the golden sand. He 
sought the great fissure vein, for he believed that the mother 
lode must be near by. Then, one summer day, his brow fore- 
told the closing chapter, for fever was again on his trail. Worse 
he grew, even as his thin hands were about to grasp the prize. 
So he piled up stones as a landmark and started for Leadville. 

For two days he tramped, without food. For water he took 
from a flask a few drops of bitter sage. The third day he stag- 
gered on, raging fever consuming his strength. Exhausted, he 
was carried forward by sheer courage and grit, on hands and 
knees. At last, in the night, a gleam of light shone from a 
cabin. His hands were now paralyzed and bleeding, and he 
crawled on knees and elbows. Finally he reached the door- 
yard. Mustering his fast-ebbing strength, he made his presence 
known. The death rattle was in his throat, yet he managed 
to tell the girl who had nursed him where to find the pile of 
stones. Then, as the girl stooped to give the wornout pilgrim 
a cooling draught, he collapsed, and his spirit fled to where the 
weary are at rest. Not long afterward, that mine sold for more 
than two millions of dollars! 

Great was the spirit of heroism that carried that message of 
gratitude; but greater yet was the courage of the Man of Galilee, 
who staggered up the steeps of Calvary from which to shower 
the untold riches of heaven. 
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79 
A PICTURE IN OILS 
By Harry JETER GOODWIN 


If any man is in Christ, he is a new creature: the old things are passed away; 
behold, they are become new.—II Corinthians 5:17. 


At first he was on the very last seat in my church, in Virginia, 
but he was an eager, earnest listener and was an inspiration to me. 
After some time he moved nearer. I learned that he had been 
one of the worst men in the community. There was hardly a sin 
in the long catalog which he had not committed. I began to 
intercede at the throne of grace for his salvation, and I asked 
others to join me. Our revival meeting came on, and I did 
the preaching. At the close of our first service I went down 
and greeted him cordially. Putting my hand gently on his 
shoulder, I said: ‘‘I notice that you have been attending our 
services for some time. You have been a good listener and 
have helped me to preach. I have become interested in you 
and have been praying for you. I should love to see you a 
Christian, and I hope you will make the decision for Christ during 
this meeting.” 

Tears came into his eyes, and he said, ‘‘I am going to become 
a Christian.”’ At the next service, as soon as I gave the invi- 
tation, he was the first to come and make the surrender to 
Christ. He went home knowing that he had entered a new 
world, that he had a new life. 

He was a merchant, and the first customer after his conversion 
called for some oil. He kept “two grades,” selling one at 
fourteen cents and the other at sixteen cents. The customer 
called for the better grade, at sixteen cents. He looked at her 
and said: “I have found Christ today, and I purpose to live 
for him. I used to pretend to sell two grades of oil, but it all 
came out of the same barrel. I have only one grade now.” 


80 
THE EVIDENCE OF LIFE 


By GottLosp KUECHERER 


We know that we have passed out of death into life, because we love 
the brethren.—I John 3:14. 


I was a missionary in West Africa. One morning, having to 
pass through a large village, I came upon an exciting scene. 
A stray ox was running madly along the street. Men, women, 
and children, screaming and shouting, ran in all directions to 
safety. The ox, seeing no other object on which to vent his 
rage, made straight for me. I dismounted from my bicycle and 
stood still. The ox also stopped and glared at me. The natives, 
peeping out from the houses, called to me to run away; but as 
soon as I moved, the ox became enraged again. It was trying. 
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Just at this moment an aged Negro, with a heavy load on his 
head, came on the scene. After only a moment’s hesitation he 
shouted to me, ‘‘Master, stand still; I will come to you.” Then 
slowly he walked towards me. The ox gazed at him, but let 
him pass. When the old Negro came up to me, he said: ‘Now 
walk beside me. I will walk past the ox, with you on my other 
side. He is more accustomed to the sight of one like me.’”’ And 
the animal stood quite still as we passed him slowly. 

At the next corner we turned into another path and stopped. 
I turned to my rescuer and, taking out my purse, offered him 
some money, thanking him heartily. 

“No, sir,” he said, “I will not take a penny. I did it, not for 
money’s sake, but because I love you.” 

“But,” said I, “I do not know you. I have never seen you 
before. Do you know me?” 

“T am a Christian,” he replied, ‘‘and have learned to know 
the love of Jesus.” 

Before I could say more, he bade me goodbye and went on 
his way, while I thanked God that the gospel can transform a 
child of sensuality and greed into one of his servants. 


81 
LOST 
By WILLIAM EDWARD NEILL 


What man of you, having a hundred sheep, and having lost one of them, doth 
not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after that which 1s lost, 
until he find 1t?—Luke 15:4. 

It was in a village in west central Texas. Just as night began 
to fall, a mother missed her three-year-old girl; and she went to 
look for her at the house of a neighbor where the little one often 
went to play. Greatly to the mother’s surprise, the neighbor 
had not seen the baby. In a few minutes every home in the 
village was visited, but no one had seen the missing child. 

The village was surrounded by mountains infested with 
ravening wolves, which had already begun to gather in packs 
and to howl and fight. The night became darker and more 
hideous. Men organized searching-parties and, with lanterns 
and torches, were soon far out in the mountains searching for the 
lost child. As the men and boys went through the hills, the 
women and girls gathered in the home of sorrow, praying and 
trying to comfort the heartbroken mother. Through all that 
long, anxious night, the lights in the hills could be seen from the 
village as the men worked their way in search of the lost. Packs 
of wolves could be heard fighting; and the mother of the child 
would cry out, ‘“‘My baby! my baby! they are fighting over my 
lost baby!” What suspense! What grief! What despair! Not 
an eye closed in sleep, for a child was lost. ; 

It had been agreed by the searching-party that when the child 
was found, a gun would be fired twice. Not till after sunrise 
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was this signal heard. Even then those who heard it wondered if 
it were not an early huntsman after his game. But in less than 
an hour a young man came running into the village with the child 
on his shoulders. Then what joy! What shouting! What giving of 
thanks! The church and school bells rang, and the village had 
a day of thanksgiving and rejoicing. The lost was found! 
Christian brethren, if such anxiety is shown for a lost child, 
what anxiety should we show for a lost soul! And what joy 
should be expressed when a lost soul is brought to Jesus! 


82 
LOST IN THE FOG 


By SamuEL M. GLasGcow 


Am I my brother's keeper?—Genesis 4:9. 


He findeth first his own brother Simon, and ... he brought him unto 
Jesus.— John 1:41-42. 


Will Witt, a skilled woodsman and one of our lay missionaries 
in the Great Smoky Mountains, told me the following story: 

He and his brother, with some hunters from the city, were 
hunting in the Great Smoky Mountains in Tennessee when some 
of the party, of which Will Witt was guide, were caught on the 
mountaintop in a heavy downpour, which was followed by an 
impenetrable fog. They all huddled close together in the fog. 
After a time one of the party asked how they would ever find 
their way to the camp. Witt replied: ‘In just a few moments 
you will hear a shot, which will be a signal from my brother, who, 
I am sure, will realize our dangerous situation. This will give 
us the direction of the camp. He will follow the first shot with 
others, at intervals, so that the true direction may be renewed 
for us from time to time.” 

Sure enough, after a few minutes, which seemed long to them, 
a rifle shot was distinctly heard. They began to make their way 
cautiously in the direction of the sound; but they soon lost the 
direction. In time, however, another shot was heard. Thus 
signal after signal eventually led them back to camp. 

One of the hunters asked who had fired the signal shots. 
Will Witt’s brother answered, “I did.” 

“TI suppose that you and your brother already had this system 
of signals arranged, on the chance that either should be lost.” 

“Not at all. We had never pictured such a situation.” 

“Then why,” inquired the hunter, ‘‘did you signal?” 

Witt’s brother replied: ‘We were seated here in the camp. 
We heard thestorm. After the rain passed, I went out and looked 
up toward the mountains and saw the denseness of the fog. I 
fired those signal shots because a brother of mine was lost.” 

My brothers and yours are lost in the fog of sin. Shall we 
not, by life and testimony, guide them to safety and peace? 
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MAJOR’S CONVERSION 
By Epwarp Everett SHOUFLER 


Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.—John 6:37. 


“This is the Major,” said Mr. Hadley, superintendent of the 
McAuley Mission, as we stopped before a group of photographs 
in the mission. ‘The Major,’’ continued Hadley, ‘‘had become 
an object of pity and then of contempt among his fellows. He 
was always broke, always out of work, too shiftless to get a job, 
and usually too drunk to be trusted. 

“One night when the Major was at his worst, I lost my 
patience. He staggered forward when the invitation was given 
to accept Christ, and was in the act of kneeling with the penitent 
inquirers when I seized him by his filthy coat collar and, half 
dragging him to the door, pushed him into the street. I gave 
him a shove with my knee, and told him never again to darken 
the door of the mission. 

“For at least ten years, it had been the Major’s game to feign 
conversion by kneeling at the altar, so as to get assigned to a 
square meal and a bed. I decided to put an end to that pro- 
cedure. But no sooner had I thrust the Major out than there 
came into my mind the words of the Master, ‘Him that cometh 
to me I will in no wise cast out.’ The meeting closed, and I 
trudged slowly home with those words burning in my heart. 

“T retired hurriedly, for the hour was late; but I tossed and 
tumbled on my bed. I could not sleep nor even rest. The 
scene was ever before me. 

“About four o’clock in the morning, I rose and went out in 
search of the Major. At last I found him stretched on the bare 
floor in the rear of a brothel, and I tenderly lifted his head from 
the hard floor. Half stupefied, he opened his eyes and gazed 
into my face with a look of surprise. I said: ‘Major, I have 
wronged you, and I have come to ask you to forgive me. Major, 
I love you; but Jesus, your Savior, loves you more than I. Jesus 
says, Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out. God 
loves you, Major. I cannot let you go. Come back. Give 
your heart to Christ.’ For the first time in those ten years 
I saw that bloated face, hardened by sin, show emotion. Then 
and there the Major gave his heart to the Lord.” 


The Major did return to the mission; and there he worked 
tirelessly by day and by night for the salvation of his fellows. 
But his body was too badly shattered by sin to endure the strain 
long. Three years passed, and a funeral was held on Water 
Street. Twelve hundred men passed by the casket and looked 
upon the lifeless form; and as they passed, they said, ‘“‘He brought 
me to Christ.” 
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MY FIRST TROPHY 
By H. H. Sturcis 
He that is wise winneth souls —Proverbs 11:30. 


While Lee’s army was resting in Virginia after the battle of 
Gettysburg, there was a gracious revival of religion. Among 
the ministers who visited us was a Brother Carroll of Texas. 
(He baptized me eighteen years after my conversion, I not 
having an earlier opportunity.) 

At one of the services, I noticed a comrade much impressed. 
After the meeting, we returned to camp together. As we passed 
through some woods, I said, ‘“‘Leatherwood, I believe you have 
reached the crisis of your life. Let’s kneel down and talk to 
God about it.”” Then, placing my hand on his shoulder, I asked 
God for his Holy Spirit to influence him to accept Christ as his 
atoning sacrifice for sin. 

After a few minutes, he threw his arms about me and cried 
in prayer, “I throw myself beneath the Cross, accept pardon for 
my sins, and promise to serve you, Lord, as long as I live!’ 
Addressing me, he added, ‘“‘Sturgis, I know by this joy in my 
heart that he has accepted me.”’ 

The next day, we were rushed five miles down the Rappahan- 
nock in the heat of the day. Leatherwood, who was in a 
company ahead of me, fell out of the ranks and sat down. 
When I came to where he was, I asked, ‘‘What is the matter?” 

Gasping, he said, ‘““Lay me down, Sturgis.” 

It was sunstroke. I took off his knapsack, unbuttoned his 
collar, and fanned him with my hat; but in two minutes he was 
dead. 

Licensed to preach by Center Ridge Baptist Church, Alabama, 
about five years after the war I was assisting in a series of meet- 
ings, and was invited to dine with a Christian sister who intro- 
duced her daughter as Mrs. Leatherwood. Conversation dis- 
closed the fact that she was the widow of my comrade. She 
knew that he had died, but she knew nothing of his conversion 
and the experiences of his last days. When I had told her about 
him, tears of joy streamed down her face, and she cried, ‘‘Brother 
Sturgis, nothing in my life has done me so much good as to know 
that my husband is saved!” 

Many have been converted through my preaching, but 
Leatherwood is my first trophy; and that experience taught me 
never to neglect the leading of the Spirit of God to win a soul 
to Christ. 
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A HUMBLE WITNESS AND AN ENDLESS CHAIN 


By Wivi1aM Wistar HAMILTON 
Ye shall be my witnesses... wunto the uttermost part of the earth.—Acts 1:8. 


Visiting in the home of a very active Christian woman, and 
asking how she was led to the Savior, I heard a remarkable 
story. 

Her parents had been infidels, and in the early years of her 
life she had not attended any church. When about ten years 
old she was in Ohio, visiting a little invalid cousin whose father 
was the superintendent of a great state institution. A group of 
children were playing in the basement of the building and were 
hiding behind the brick pillars which constituted a part of the 
support for the first floor, while the crippled child, who could 
not participate in the game, looked on. After a little, the visiting 
child, leaving the others and their play and standing by the 
invalid chair, heard from her little cousin the story of Jesus, for 
the first time in her life. Most of that night she lay awake, 
listening to more about the Savior from the same child witness. 
In sorrow for her sin, she shed many tears; but before the light 
of day appeared, the true light shone into her heart, and her 
sorrow was turned into joy. 

Now, the father and mother of the invalid child also were 
infidels, and they had never allowed her to attend religious 
services. Their little daughter learned of the Savior in this way: 
There was employed in the family quarters of the institution a 
servant girl; and there was some contact between her and the 
child, to whom she became God’s messenger telling the story 
of Jesus and his love. 

The little visitor of former years was now a Christian woman. 
She and her husband were preparing for Christian service on the 
foreign field. He had been won by her to the Savior and to a 
consecrated life; and he was then setting type on a Louisville 
paper to pay his way through the theological seminary and the 
medical college. 

Years after this, I was visiting on the Pacific coast. Looking 
over the bulletin of the First Baptist Church of Seattle, I saw 
that in the Philippine Islands in charge of a hospital, and repre- 
senting the Seattle church, were Dr. and Mrs. H. H. Steinmetz. 

The links of the chain were golden. A great missionary 
hospital had as its superintendent a consecrated and capable 
physician. He had been led to the Savior and helped into his 
great work by his wife. She had been won to Christ in her 
childhood by an invalid cousin. This little witness had learned 
of Jesus from a humble servant girl who used the opportunity 
she had of witnessing for her Lord. The chain is also endless. 

Friend, how are you using your opportunities? 
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LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE 
By G. KennetsH MAcINNIs 
Let your light shine— Matthew 5:16. 


From 1881 to 1885, 1 sailed the Atlantic in merchant ships, 
One night, while sailing down the Bay of Fundy, we were caught 
in a terrific storm; and our ship, the Rowland Hill, sprung a 
leak. Our captain thought it necessary to enter the nearest 
port to escape from the fury of the storm and to repair the ship. 
When we thought that we were opposite Quaco harbor, we 
turned our ship toward the land. But we had made a mistake 
in our reckoning: we were on the port side of the reef that runs 
nine miles out into the bay. Instead of running into the 
harbor, we were sailing directly toward a rock-bound shore 
that rose almost perpendicularly to a height of nearly two hun- 
dred feet. I was on the lookout, watching for the light on 
the point, when suddenly we heard the roar of the waves break- 
ing on the rocks. We tried to turn our ship away; but the sea 
was too heavy, and we were driven upon the rocks, stern fore- 
most. We were there eight hours. During that time, our small 
boats were smashed, the main cabin floated away, and the fore- 
mast fell. Our ship was a total wreck. After hanging on to 
the main part of the ship for eight hours, we managed to get to 
shore on floating timbers, parts of the broken vessel, just as 
Paul and his fellow voyagers did long ago. 

Now, what was responsible for all this terror and destruction? 
Just this: There was no light in the lighthouse. Because of the 
storm, the keeper, a farmer living three miles away, had not made 
his usual trip to clean and light the big lamp on which seamen 
depended to direct them to safety. 


“Trim your feeble lamp, my brother: 

Some poor sailor, tempest tossed, 
Trying now to make the harbor, 
In the darkness may be lost.” 


Now for a remarkable coincidence and contrast. Two years 
after the wreck of the Rowland Hill, after sailing to various 
foreign ports, I again sailed up the Bay of Fundy, this time in the 
Crestline. We had taken on a cargo of lumber at the very same 
port where we had loaded the Rowland Hill. It was in the dead 
of winter. We were bound for Boston, but we were forced by 
a heavy sea and a snowstorm to put into Quaco harbor. It was 
about an hour before floodtide; so we anchored in the outer 
harbor. As night came on, the. wind became fiercer and the 
sea terrific, and our anchors began to drag. Buoying and slipping 
our anchors, we started for the mouth of the river. But our 
ship had been driven so close to the shore that we were not able 
to clear the point. So we grounded; and the first wave swept 
the decks clean, we hanging on by the lifelines. We were bow 
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on, but several hundred yards from the shore. During all that 
bitter night, hundreds of noble men and women, who had come 
to help us if they could, sang hymns, shouted words of encourage- 
ment, and kept a fire burning! 


“Brightly beams our Father’s mercy 
From his lighthouse evermore; 
But to us he gives the keeping 
Of the lights along the shore.” 


87 
THE UNFAILING LIGHTS 


By Mittarp A. JENKENS 
Ye are the light of the world —Matthew 5:14. 


It was on the City of Kansas, a modest coastwise steamer 
plying between Savannah and New York. The sun had set in 
a bank of rose-tinted clouds, which threw back across the waters 
a flood of mellow light—purple, and amber, and gold. Now the 
moon cast a tremulous sheen of silver over the tranquil sea, 
which mirrored the myriad stars. 

I sat alone on the starboard main deck near the bows of the 
vessel, thinking of the mysteries of the sea, and of the still deeper 
mysteries of life, symbolized by the restless waves. I recalled 
how the prophet had said, ‘“There shall be no more sea’’—and, 
I thought, no more restlessness, and strife, and hate, for there 
will be no more sin. 

“The lights are burning bright, sir.’’ I was roused from my 
reverie by the shrill voice of the lookout, who occupies on a coaster 
like the City of Kansas a place on the bows. From the pilot 
house came a deep-toned reply, “The lights are burning bright, 
Sits 

A swell caught the ship, and she began to roll. Whitecaps— 
some like crested knights on gay chargers, others like giant 
soldiers leaping from hidden caverns—charged the oncoming 
waves and chased the heaving billows across the sea. The 
captain appeared on his bridge, and stood, a silent figure against 
the light of fading stars. ‘‘A restless sea tonight,” I heard 
him murmur: ‘‘a sou’wester blowing up a storm.” 

Thoughts of the storms of life came trooping in upon me. 
How like life is a storm-tossed sea!—storms of temptation, 
storms of grief, storms of doubt, disappointment, death. I 
thought of Isaiah’s comment on the troubled sea, with his 
pungent application: ‘The wicked are like the troubled sea; 
for it cannot rest, and its waters cast up mire and dirt. There 
is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.’’ With the moon 
pulling upward, and gravitation pulling downward, the sea is 
caught between two opposing forces, so that it cannot rest. So 
with the man who gropes his way with no saving Christ, no hope 
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in God. With the powers of heaven trying to lift him to life, 
and the forces of hell trying to drag him to death, he cannot rest. 

Again the bell rang the hour, and again the lookout’s shrill 
voice called, ‘‘The lights are burning bright, sir.’ From the 
pilot house came the same modulated reply, ‘The lights are 
burning bright, sir.” 

They changed the watch; and when the retiring sailor passed 
me on the deck, I asked, ‘‘What were you saying to the man in 
the pilot house?” 

“T was calling the ship’s lights,’’ he answered. 

“And what do you mean by ‘calling the ship’s lights’?” 

With a look of amazement, he asked, ‘‘An’ ’ave yous been ’ere 
all this time an’ no’ seen the lights, sir?” 

I had not seen them, for I had not looked up. 

“Up there, sir,’’ he continued, giving his head a jerk toward 
the foremast. 

I looked, and, high upon the foremast, two great lights shone. 

“Why up there?” I went on. 

“To light up the sea afore us. We must know if the ship’s 
lane is clear along the coast, sir.’’ 

“And what if they should go out?” I ventured. 

“G’ out? Them lights are the ship’s eyes!’ The swarthy 
fellow drew himself to his full height and added, “Impossible 
that them lights should g’ out, sir!” 

I sat watching the clouds weave fantastic figures against the 
sky, and listening to the sigh of seething waters and the clamor 
of angry waves mingling with the moan of mounting winds, 
warning of the sou’wester which the captain had sensed an hour 
before. The darkness deepened, and the great lights sent their 
powerful rays far into the night. The faithful lookout kept his 
post; and the mate in the pilot house, his vigil. They would 
be there, I knew, till night gave way to morning. 

As I retired to my cabin, I heard another voice calling. It 
was the voice of my inner self—calling to me. The bells of my 
own deeper consciousness had rung a crucial hour. I too was a 
sailor, a sailor on life’s sea; and my ship was beset with storms. 
And this the voice was saying: 

“Can you say to the Great Pilot, The lights are burning bright, 
sir? Can you say it so truly that your soul shall hear his voice 
calling back from the heavenly pilot house, in infinite love, Yes, 
my child, you are letting your light so shine before men that they 
are seeing your good works, and are glorifying your Father who 
is in heaven?” 


“Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove, 
With all thy quickening powers, 
Kindle a flame of sacred love 
In these cold hearts of ours.” 
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TRIUMPHANT SHINING 


By JosEpH C. Cook 


Thanks be unto God, who always leadeth us in triumph in Christ, and maketh 
manifest through us the savor of his knowledge in every place.—II Corinthians 
2:14. (See also Matthew 5:16.) 


The Salvation Army in a small town in lower Michigan 
greeted a dissipated stranger with a slap on the shoulder and a 
“God bless you!’ The remark went through him like a dart. 
From the front seat he fell to the floor, where he lay in a drunken 
stupor through the service. But ina few days he became a pray- 
ing man. Then his little children no longer fled at his home- 
coming, but joyfully went to meet him. A frugal wife added her 
help to the effort of this redeemed skilled wage-earner, so that 
want and misery soon gave place to plenty and comfort. He 
became familiarly known as Happy George. 

In the winter, work in his trade was slack; so he went North 
for work in the woods. He wore a Salvation Army uniform, 
with the word Salvation in large white letters on the front of his 
red sweater. 

George was soon the victim of many slurs and flying sticks. 
One day a missile struck him in the face, making him bleed pro- 
fusely. As usual, he paid no attention to the source of the 
abuse. But the foreman saw George’s face and asked what was 
the matter. “Oh, nothing much,” said George, wiping the 
blood away. The foreman pulled the rope and the mill stopped. 
Mounting a big log, he said, ‘‘Men, if I see anyone interfering 
with this man, you will get your discharge, and that for good.” 

George said to himself, ‘It is coming my way, thank the Lord!’ 

But when the foreman was out of sight, persecution revived. 
George told his wife that he could stand it no longer. She 
answered, ‘‘God will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye 
are able.” 

“Then I will not be tempted any more,” said George, “for 
this is about all I can stand.” 

A few days later a big fellow threw a cake of ice and knocked 
George down near the running machinery. Overcoming the 
first thought, which impelled him to revenge, he went over to 
his persecutor and said, “If I have done you any wrong, I’m 
willing to ask your forgiveness.”’ 

An invisible arrow struck the heart of the big fellow, and he 
replied, ‘If you will forgive me, I promise you that I will begin 
now to serve your God.” Then, kneeling there in the sawdust, 
he cried out to God. 

That very night, twenty-three of those rough fellows went to 
a revival meeting in a nearby church and bowed at the altar. 
Before the meetings closed, sixty of the sixty-five men in the 
mill took a stand for Christ. Then, lifting George above their 
heads, they exalted him and his Savior in their hearts. 
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HOW A LOGGER WON A VICTORY FOR CHRIST 


By FrepERICK W. SCHWENK 


Suffer hardship with me, as a good soldier of Christ Jesus.—II Timothy 2:3. 


Twenty-five years ago I entered a logging-camp in northern 
Minnesota. Mixing with a gang of rough lumberjacks, in an 
atmosphere surcharged with oaths and vile stories, was not a 
pleasant experience. But I resolved to remain true to my con- 
victions, begotten in a Christian home where family prayer was 
the order at the beginning and at the close of each day. Whiskey 
and decks of cards were in evidence in the camp; and the roughs 
determined to make me gamble and drink, which I firmly refused 
to do. Thereupon they decided to swing me up in a blanket 
for the night, in an exposed place, with the mercury at thirty 
below zero. 

Just as they were about to suspend me between a tree and the 
shack, having tied me in a blanket, a burly Norwegian over six 
feet tall strode up and demanded my release. He even threatened 
to shed blood if his order was not obeyed, remarking that the 
newcomer was ‘‘the only decent fellow in the camp,” and that it 
was ‘“‘an outrage to impose upon his convictions.” I was at 
once released. 

On the following Sunday morning, after breakfast, instead of 
lining up for work, I resorted to the adjoining shack and opened 
my pocket Testament for spiritual food. The foreman soon 
discovered my absence from the gang, and returned to investi- 
gate. Bursting into the shack, he shouted, ‘Why don’t you go 
to work?” 

I answered, “I don’t work on Sundays unless it is absolutely 
necessary.” 

“Then you go down the tote-road,” he rejoined. 

Pretty soon the boss appeared and asked why I had not gone 
to work. 

“Don’t work on Sundays unless it is absolutely necessary,” 
I informed him. 

“Then you will have to hit the tote-road,” he replied. 

“T’ll go tomorrow morning,” I answered. 

When the gang returned in the evening, they gave me the 
“grand laugh,” declaring, ‘“You can’t pull off any of your Sunday- 
school stuff in a logging-camp.” 

After breakfast the next morning, I stepped up to the boss and 
asked for my ‘“‘time.’’ He hung his head for a moment, then 
said, ‘‘I guess you had better stay.” 

“T will stay on condition that I don’t work Sundays.” Then 
I looked him squarely in the eye and added, “If you will rest 
your men and horses for two Sundays, and don’t get more logs 
to the landing during those two weeks than in any previous 
period of the same length, I will consent to work on Sundays.” 
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“That’s a go,” he answered. 

_ During the two weeks, more logs were got to the landing than 
in any other two weeks in the history of the camp. 

The lumberjacks went wild when they heard the news of 
resting on Sundays. I was regarded as a hero. Moreover, 
when camp broke in the spring, with tears the whole gang begged 
me to come back to camp the next winter. 

In the Christian conflict, a knockout for righteousness does 
not always come in the first rounds; but it is certain before the 
bout is over. 


90 
NOT ASHAMED 


By DanreL BRYANT 


Ye are an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for God’s 
own possession, that ye may show forth the excellenctes of him who called you 
out of darkness into his marvelous light.—I Peter 2:9. 


One evening the young ladies of a club to which I once belonged 
baked a pyramid cake to be presented to the young gentleman 
who could walk most gracefully through the double drawing-room 
of the city home of one of the members. The girls acted as 
jurors. Itwas a trying ordeal, with the solemn eyes of ten society 
damsels fastened on one. We drew lots and lined up in an 
adjoining room. I drew last place. 

The other boys had the edge on me. They were handsomely 
groomed city lads. The barber had trimmed their locks. Twenty- 
five cents was a lot of money to a farmer boy in those days, so 
Father cut my hair. The other boys wore linen “‘done up” at 
the Chinese laundry. Mother ironed my linen: and with ten 
children to care for, she didn’t have time to put on a Chinese 
polish. The other boys were highly perfumed with “‘lily of the 
valley.” They didn’t have any advantage of me here: for 
any farmer lad who milked three cows morning and evening 
and cleaned out the stable needed no “‘lily of the valley” to let 
folks know he had arrived. The other boys had the grace of the 
ballroom, while the only twostep I knew was the kind a fellow 
learns between the handles of a plow. I did possess a sort 
of poise, which I got in the saddle of a good horse; and it helped 
some. 

I watched the fellows as, one by one, they walked the gauntlet. 
They surely pulled the ballroom stunt on the admiring damsels. 
Their shoulders drooped affectionately forward just a trifle, and 
their stride possessed a sort of rhythm. 

I realized that if I beat them I should have to bring on something 
fresh and original, and I did. In imagination, I was back on the 
farm. It was four o’clock in the morning, and I was on my way 
to the pasture for the cows. A hundred robins were singing 
their morning carols in the woods as day broke in the east. I 
joined the chorus and sang: 
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“Still, still with Thee—when purple morning breaketh, 
When the bird waketh, and the shadows flee; 
Fairer than morning, lovelier than the daylight, 
Dawns the sweet consciousness, I am with Thee!’’ 


I pulled the pin, swung the gate open, and stepped into the 
cloverfield. Every red clover-top was crowned with a diadem 
of dewy pearls which night had hung there. The redolent air 
was heavy with perfume fit for the gods. There in the distance 
was Molly. I called her. She raised her head and started for 
me—black nose, black eyes, rich yellow coat—one of the love- 
liest creatures God ever made. When she reached me, she 
rubbed her nose on my coat, and I drew my arm over her neck 
and led the procession to the barnyard. 

My name was called, and the eyes of ten girls turned toward 
me. I shoved my hands into my pockets, filled my lungs with 
clover-scented air, and moved through the drawing-room, 
pulling off a four-o’clock, June-morning, clover-field stroll, 
heavens filled with the carols of robins, sunlight breaking over 
the earth. 

I won the unanimous vote of the jury. Carrying the big cake 
out, I shoved it under the buggy seat. A young horse was 
tugging at the hitching-post; and I drove home in the moonlight, 
under the stars, thinking. 

Years have passed. But I have found ever since, as I found 
then, that Christ, crowned in the heart and opening the eyes 
to the beauties of nature and the ears to its music, leaves one not 
ashamed, whether the test be a walk through a drawing-room or 
some great contest for Truth. 


91 
THE LAMPLIGHTER 
By Z. N. DESHIELDS 
Ye are the light of the world.— Matthew 5:14. 


When I was a boy, I lived in a little town in eastern North 
Carolina. That was when the town used kerosene lamps to 
light the streets, and an old Negro man was employed for many 
years to light these lamps every evening. This old man and his 
lights have never faded from my memory. He would move on 
from lamp to lamp, leaving the town all aglow behind him. 
Many times since those days have I thought, What a beautiful 
lesson the old lamplighter taught! He would push on some- 
times in the blackest darkness, but would always leave a light 
behind him, so that those who followed would have no occasion 
of stumbling. So the Christian is to push on from one good deed 
to another, however dark and uncertain the way, leaving a trail 
of light in which those who come after may more safely walk. 
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SHAKE THE DUST OFF YOUR UNIFORM! 
By C. A. Hosss 


Who is wise and understanding among you? let him show by his good life his 
works in meekness of wisdom.—James 3:13. 


It was in the sixties. We had marched all night and fought 
all day. It was a desperate battle. And now, latein the after- 
noon, we were stationed on a hill and ordered to hold our position 
at all hazards. We had no more troops at hand from which to 
expect reinforcements. Suddenly there appeared on our right 
a large body of cavalry. Seeing their uniforms, which were the 
Confederate gray, we realized that we had here more of the 
enemy than we knew what to do with. It ishard toconvey ina 
few sentences the great depression that came over us. Never- 
theless we made ready to give the best defensive fight we could. 

But just then our colonel cried out: ‘‘Hold your fire! I see the 
blue uniform beneath the thick covering of dust. They are not 
our enemies, but our friends!” 

What a relief that was! 

Christian, are you so covered with the dust of worldliness 
that you are likely to be mistaken for an enemy of Christ? 
You may not be a big sinner, and yet you may neglect many 
duties. Remember, it is the sins of omission which, as Christ 
taught, are most fatal. (Matthew 25: 41-46.) 

Shake the dust from your uniform! 
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OPPORTUNITY 


By Rospert B. HAMILTON 


Be ye also ready.— Matthew 24:44, 


I have a friend who, during his boyhood days, had an ambition 
to killa deer. When he had almost reached maturity, he visited 
some relatives in the mountains of eastern Tennessee. To his 
great delight, they were planning a deer hunt. One morning 
they were in the mountains before day. Stationing my friend 
behind a log, they told him to watch a certain open spot for the 
deer, while they moved farther along the mountainside. Soon 
Calvin heard the hounds in the distance in hot pursuit. His 
heart beat faster and faster. At last his ambition was to be 
realized! But fainter and fainter grew the noise of the hounds 
until it was lost in the distance. 

After a while, he saw the first rays of the sun across the sky, 
and heard the gentle falling of the dewdrops from the trees. 
Then the birds began, in one glad chorus, their morning songs; 
and the squirrels skipped and played in the treetops. Growing 
impatient, Calvin aimed his gun at a little gray squirrel, and was 
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just about to pull the trigger when, suddenly, a familiar sound 
fell upon his ear. Hark! It was the baying of the hounds! 
He dared not fire: it might frighten the deer and cause him to 
change his course. Dropping behind the log, he aimed at the 
open spot and listened in breathless silence. Louder grew the 
sound, and faster beat his heart. He waited. He listened. 
Nearer they came. Ah! There in the open spot! The deer, 
head tossed in the air, sides pulsing fast, breath visible in the 
cool morning air! Calvin could scarcely believe his eyes. At 
last his ambition was realized! Aiming directly at the heart, 
he nervously pulled the trigger, and—it snapped! 

The deer was gone! His first and last chance! He had for- 
gotten to load his gun. He had waited so long and yet was not 
ready. The sad story of many a soul! 
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THE POWER OF A SMILE 
By Roy V. DERR 


Thou shalt make me full of gladness with thy countenance.—Acts 2:28. 
(See also Psalm 16:11.) 

On a beautiful morning in the fall of 1917, the following incident 
occurred in a Protestant hospital in Baltimore, Maryland. 
The men’s ward of about forty beds was practically filled. 
Among the patients was an elderly man who was not confined 
to his bed but was permitted to walk about the room. Rather 
reserved in manner, he was not given to saying much; but he 
appeared to observe closely what was going on. 

Presently there came into the ward the head nurse for the day, 
with her assistants. Among the nurses was a young girl who 
was a general favorite because of her constantly cheerful dis- 
position—her winning smiles and kind, encouraging words. 
She fairly radiated Christian sunshine and joy. On this morning 
she was assigned to a patient who was critically ill and not 
expected to recover. Miss K set about her task in her 
usual attractive manner, efficient, gentle, and considerate. All 
the while, she smiled into the sick man’s face and spoke words 
of hope and cheer to lift him out of his sadness. 

The old gentleman who had been walking about hobbled up 
and stood watching her intently. After a few moments, he 
blurted out in a very brusque but sincere and meaningful way, 
and in a voice heard distinctly throughout the ward: ‘‘Miss 
K , do you know, if I were so sick that the doctor said I 
must die, and if you were to look at me and smile—I just 
wouldn't!” 

I saw it all; and I shall never forget the ripples of approving 
laughter which brightened up the whole ward. Everyone felt 
that the old man’s remark was an excellent and deserved tribute 
to the winsome personality of the little favorite nurse, whose 
Christian character was ever expressing itself in cheerful smiles, 
comforting words, and kindly deeds. 
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A SERMON SIX MILES LONG 
By F. W. GrossMAN 


By faith Noah ... moved with godly fear, prepared an ark to the saving 
of his house; through which he condemned the world.—Hebrews 11:7. 


My first pastorate was at Leavenworth, Indiana. There was 
an elder who lived six miles from town, down a very rough road 
along the Ohio River. The road went up and down hill, either 
over rough rocks or over clay that was sticky when wet. His 
wife was a semi-invalid and unable to attend church at all; yet 
he, though suffering from rheumatism, came every Sunday, 
rain or shine, riding a gray mare. 

At church he always occupied the pew nearest the pulpit, 
and kept his eyes fixed on me. Being very deaf, he always 
carried a trumpet. One day, meeting him in town, I yelled 
into his trumpet, ‘‘Brother Coles, can you hear my sermons?” 

“Not a word,” he answered. 

Then I yelled again, ‘‘Why do you come to church if you cannot 
hear me preach?” 

Was there ever more consummate egotism than such a question 
exposed? Well, I never forgot the rebuke in the good brother’s 
next words, for he meekly replied, “I go to church to worship 
God.” 

Then he continued: ‘‘Pastor, have you noticed how I look 
into your face while you are preaching? When I see your 
countenance bright and cheerful, I thank God for your message 
and ask him to impress those who can hear the sermon. If you 
appear discouraged, I pray to God to give you strength. I am 
praying for you, Pastor, all the time.” 

That man’s attitude unconsciously influenced me more than 
the hundreds who attended the services. I knew that he was 
praying for his ‘‘boy preacher.” 

This saintly man influenced not only me, but many others 
also. One of the families connected with the same church 
seldom attended. One day I was calling on them, about two 
miles from town on the same road on which Mr. Coles lived. 
The husband and wife gave as their excuse for non-attendance 
the condition of the road. I readily admitted that the road was 
as bad as they described it, for I had just come over it; but I 
asked, “Is not the road as rough for Mr. Coles as for us?” 

Their faces were a picture, and the husband said: ‘‘Please 
do not mention Mr. Coles. My conscience condemns me severely. 
Do you know, that man preaches a sermon six miles long every 
Sunday!” ; 

Every family on that road knew where Mr. Coles was going 
every Sunday, in spite of rain and rheumatism. He was indeed 
preaching a sermon six miles long every Sunday without saying 
a word; but he was not aware that this silent sermon was awaken- 
ing the consciences of those who saw him going to church to 
worship God and pray for his pastor. 


ea 
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IN THE PLACE OF GREATEST NEED 
By J. WALTER COBB 


The Son of man came to seek and to save that which was lost.—Luke 19:10. 
(Compare Philippians 2:5-8.) 


A desire to be found in the place of greatest need is what made 
a missionary of W. A. Ross, author of Sunrise in Aztec Land. 
Before Ross got a vision of Mexico’s great need, and while he 
was a pastor in Arkansas, he was one of my most intimate 
friends. He was tall and commanding in appearance, with 
broad shoulders and muscular frame; and affectionately I used 
to call him John Ridd, after the hero of Lorna Doone. How 
pure was his mind, and what a beautiful life of prayer was his! 

In 1906 Ross went to the Student Volunteer Convention in 
Nashville, Tennessee, where he heard an address by W. A. Tener 
on the topic, ‘‘Which Side of the Street?’ Mr. Tener said: 
“The proposition came very plainly before me ... whether 
I should go to the foreign field; and I had to reduce this world 
of ours to something I could see with my own vision. So, in 
imagination, I take a town like Nashville and divide it into two 
parts by its main street. On one side, every man, woman, and 
child has heard of Jesus Christ and has had an opportunity of 
accepting him: on the other side, not a man, woman, or child 
has ever had the opportunity of hearing his name. I conceive 
myself standing at the head of that main street with Christ at 
my side, and asking him, ‘Where should a Christian man, as a 
farmer ... asadoctor,asaminister ... go to live—on 
which side of the street?’ I could not get away from the con- 
viction that he would have told me very quickly to go to that 
side of the street where not a person had ever heard his name 
pronounced.”’ 
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SERVING GOD 


By GorDON HURLBUTT 
Numbers 11:29; Joel 2:28-29 (Acts 2:17-18); Romans 12:11. 


Every Christian is called to be a missionary, and the toiler 
at the humblest menial task is a minister of the gospel if he lets 
his light shine for Christ; while he who lays a paving-stone ‘‘to 
the glory of God”’ is, in his degree, preparing the way for the 
King of Glory as surely as he who opens empires to the message 
of the Cross. 

“There are strange ways of serving God: 
You sweep a room or turn a sod, 
But suddenly, to your surprise, 
You hear the whirr of seraphim, 
And find you’re under God’s own eyes 
And building palaces for Him.” 
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SPIRITUAL SATURATION 
By JacoB ELBERT WELLS 


Be filled with the Spirit—Ephesians 5:18. 


Someone did touch me; for I perceived that power had gone forth from me.— 
Luke 8:46. 


When I was in college, we were invited to visit one evening 
the X-ray room of a well-known physician and surgeon. The 
kind-hearted physician, with a nurse as assistant, demonstrated 
the uses of this wonderful invention—more wonderful to us in 
those days, when the X-ray was not so common. Many were 
the expressions of wonder as the human body was seen to be 
transparent when subjected to this powerful light. But the 
thrill of the evening came when the doctor placed one of the 
students on a stool with glass legs, bade him hold the electrodes, 
and then set the electric machine going. Nothing unusual 
appeared until the doctor pointed his finger at the young man’s 
nose, when a stream of fire issued therefrom. The class then had 
much amusement by drawing streams of fire from all parts of 
the student’s body. His body was saturated with electricity. 

Here is the secret of Christian influence. Jesus was incarnate 
goodness. Ata touch, virtue or power went out of him. Leta 
life be filled, saturated, with the love and righteousness of God, 
and at whatever point that life is touched, in whatever relation, 
streams of blessing and uplifting influence will issue therefrom. 


“The healing of the seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain: 
We touch Him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again.” 
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LITTLE ELSIE 


By Norman L. Stock 
To whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be required.—Luke 12:48. 


Little Elsie lived in the slum district of one of our large cities. 
Close to her home stood the old City Mission, which, for many 
years, had sent its light into those dark and miserable tenements. 
Here little Elsie spent many happy hours; but it was against her 
father’s will for her to go. Missions were not in his line. He 
thought far more of his bottle than he did of the Bible. 

But one Sunday last fall, when he was away on his usual 
Sabbath spree, Elsie went to the mission. When she returned 
home, she was met at the door by her drunken father with a 
revolver in his hand. She screamed and ran toward the kitchen. 
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Her father, pursuing, fired several shots at his fleeing daughter. 
One struck her in the knee, bringing her to the floor. Thinking 
he had accomplished his purpose, he entered the room where 
his wife lay sleeping, sent two bullets through her body, and 
then killed himself. 

In a little while Elsie was resting on a clean white bed at the 
City Hospital. The dreaded tetanus set in, and the doctors 
found it necessary to amputate her leg to save her life. 

During the long weeks of recuperation, Elsie had plenty of 
time to think about the Lord Jesus; and after much praying 
she decided to give not only her heart to him, but her life also. 
Today [in 1927] little Elsie is studying in one of the girls’ training 
schools in Cincinnati. The work which her father so relentlessly 
and tragically opposed she is preparing to do in an obscure 
corner of God’s kingdom. 

How much God expects of us who are much more blessed! 
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MAKING THE THING GO 


By C. Herman TRUEBLOOD 


Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ.—Galatians 
6:2. 


I had just come from a swim in the sea. Refreshed by the 
invigorating bath, and just from my dressing-room, I came to 
where I saw a man with his two sons trying to push a stalled 
automobile up a slight incline. 

Something in my bosom said, ‘“There’s an opportunity for 
service: you ought to help them push.”’ Then something else in my 
bosom said: ‘‘Now, that is none of your business. You’ve just 
come from a pleasant bath; and you'll get your hands and clothes 
soiled. It’s too hot to push. Let them alone: they’ll handle 
their own affair.”’ So, when I would do good, evil was present; 
and the tug of war went on in my heart. But I finally yielded 
to the better impulse. To our glad surprise, when I put my 
“shoulder to the wheel,’’ the car moved up into the yard. 

Flirting the perspiration from his brow, the gentleman stuck 
out his dirty, greasy hand to me, and I stuck out my dirty, 
greasy hand to him. Said he: “I am very glad that you came 
along. You had just enough strength, added to ours, to make 
the thing go. I want to thank you for your kind assistance.” 

Years have passed since that hot day; but I can still hear 
that man saying: “You had just enough strength, added to 
ours, to make the thing go.’’ Nor do I come to the end of a 
day without this reflection: There are many thousands of people 
struggling to get some heavy load over some hill on the road of 
life; and I probably have “‘just enough strength,’’ added to theirs, 
“‘to make the thing go.” 
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AN INSTRUMENT OF INSPIRATION 
By E. W. WINFREY 
Matthew 5:8; 6:6. 


Thomas L. Chewning: brave, true officer in the War between 
the States; industrious and enterprising; greatly beloved and 
honored; superintendent of the Sunday-school at old Waller’s 
Church in Virginia for perhaps forty years; one of the sweetest 
singers I ever heard; tender and mighty in public prayer. 

Sometimes he said, “I did not get much out of the service 
last Sunday morning; and I think it was due to the fact that, 
before going to church, I did not get away alone for a season of 
private prayer.”’ 

Sometimes his speech would be of another kind: “I really 
did enjoy the service last Sunday; and in part it was due to 
the fact that I went away to myself and had a season of prayer 
for God to bless us.” 
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UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE 


By Harry ANDREWS KING 


Let your light shine before men; that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father who is in heaven.— Matthew 5:16. 


I was a young clerk in a railroad office in Kansas City. One 
evening when I came home to supper, I found a visitor, a relative, 
whose home was in St. Louis. After supper the evening was 
spent in conversation. At bedtime my father and I insisted 
that our visitor spend the night, rather than go to a hotel. 
But we had no spare room; so our guest was invited to share 
my room and bed. 

As we started upstairs, I remembered my Bible lying on a 
little table, and my custom of reading a chapter every evening 
and kneeling in prayer. The tempter whispered: “Omit it 
tonight: you might embarrass your guest. You can pray after 
you go to bed. God can hear, and he will understand.” 

I mentally accepted the suggestion; but when I lighted the 
gas and saw my Bible lying there, I resolved to be true to my 
conscience and follow my custom. So, without a word to my 
guest, I took my Bible, read a chapter, and knelt in prayer. 
He made no comment. After breakfast he bade us goodbye. 

Ten years passed, and I was preaching in some special meet- 
ings in St. Louis. I remembered this relative, found the 
address, and called at his home. I found him a Sunday-school 
superintendent and all his family devoted Christians, very 
active in the church. His was an ideal Christian home, with 
grace at the table, family worship, and every evidence of devo- 
tion and consecration on the part of all the household. When 
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I left the house at bedtime, the father accompanied me to the 
streetcar. He said: ‘‘My brother, I have been waiting for ten 
years to tell you personally that the night I stayed with you 
was the turning-point in my life. After seeing you at your 
devotions, I remembered my Christian father and the teaching 
of my youth; and I slept little that night. When I reached 
home, I told my wife; and she wept as she recalled her promise 
to a dying mother. We got on our knees together, confessed 
our sins, and received the assurance of pardon. The next 
Sunday, we took the children to Sunday-school and united with 
the church; and now for ten years we have rejoiced in the Master’s 
service.” 
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A SILENT SERMON 


By Fioyp D. RosE 
Ye are an epistle of Christ.—II Corinthians 3:3. 


A young man from Kentucky stepped from his tent with all 
his military equipment. He was to spend the next six weeks 
in the horseshoeing school at the army remount station. After 
many days of instruction and study, they were ready to begin. 
No shopman was allowed to “give up” any animal until it had 
been shod, no matter how wild and vicious it was. 

One morning, one of the wildest horses in the corral was given 
to the Kentuckian and another young man. It was the former’s 
turn at the floor. After rubbing and petting the animal for some 
time, he attempted to take up the right front foot, and was nearly 
pawed to the floor. The effort was repeated. This time the 
shopman was flung several yards, and got up with many bruises. 
Again he came to the horse with kindness and gentleness, and 
again he was thrown from the floor. This sort of thing 
took place over and over, for an hour or more; and still the horse 
was unshod. 

The top sergeant had stopped to see how things were going. 
After watching the ordeal for some time, he gruffly remarked to 
the Kentuckian: ‘Why don’t you curse him? That is the only 
way to do anything with that horse.” 

“I beg your pardon, Sergeant,” the soldier replied, ‘‘but I 
don’t think cursing would do any good. I don’t curse.’’ 

“Well, you may not curse now, but you will if you stay here 
long,” sharply returned the sergeant. 

As time passed, some of the wildest horses and mules in the 
station were brought to that platform; but not once was the 
Kentucky soldier known to utter a word of profanity. 

When orders came to disband the school and return the men 
to their companies, one young man came to the Kentuckian 
with tears in his eyes and said: “I would give anything in this 
world to be a Christian like you have been in this school. 
You have made me want to be a Christian.’”’ Others came and 
said, in substance, the same. Even the ‘‘hard-boiled” sergeant 
was deeply moved when he came to say goodbye. 
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»LHESOBaSeLOOlLITILE”! 
By W. B. Purprs 


Jesus saith unto them, My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and to 
accomplish his work.—John 4:34. (See also John 6:27.) 


A committee representing the Standard Oil Company had an 
all-night session. The main task was to secure a manager for a 
new division of operation which the company hoped to open in 
China. The chairman insisted that the manager must have four 
qualifications: he must be under thirty years old; he must be 
thoroughly trained; he must have proved generalship; he must 
be able to speak the Chinese language. Many good men had 
been considered; but each was found to be lacking. 

It appeared that the meeting would fail of its object. But 
finally a young man rose, addressed the chairman, and declared 
that he knew one man who could meet all the requirements. 
He added that the man was at that time in China, living in the 
very city where the company was planning to establish head- 
quarters. He was twenty-eight years old, had degrees from three 
leading institutions of learning in America, had three years’ 
study and practice in the Chinese language, and had the full 
confidence of the Chinese people, among whom he was widely 
known. Moreover, he had been valedictorian of his class in 
college and was a natural leader. 

Someone asked how much salary this young man was getting, 
and his friend startled the committee by answering, ‘‘Six 
hundred dollars a year.” 

The chairman said, ‘‘There is something wrong.” 

The young man’s friend replied: ‘‘I know there is. But the 
wrong is not with my friend: it is with the system that employs 
him. He works for a Baptist mission board.” 

After thorough questioning regarding the missionary, the chair- 
man said to the committeeman, ‘‘You go to China and offer 
him the place.’”” The committeeman was to offer ten thousand 
dollars a year. If that failed to secure him, he was to offer 
twelve thousand or even fifteen thousand. 

The young agent crossed the ocean and half of China, found 
his friend, and offered him the situation at ten thousand a year. 
The young missionary declined. The offer was raised to twelve 
thousand, then to fifteen, but was rejected. 

Finally the agent asked, ‘‘What will you take?” 

The missionary replied: ‘It is not a question of salary. That 
is magnificent. The job is too little. I get a small salary, but 
I have a big job; and I would rather have a big job with a small 
salary than a small job with a big salary. I thank you for the 
confidence expressed in your offer; but I feel that I should be a 
fool to quit winning souls to sell oil.” 


1This story relates to Dr. George Leavell, a missionary of the Foreign Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention.—Editor. 
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“GETTING PAID { 


By WrLu1AM EpwaArD BIEDERWOLF 


He that soweth righteousness hath a sure reward.—Proverbs 11:18. (See 
especially I Corinthians 3:9, 14, combined.) 


I went one time to preach in a little town in western Indiana. 
It was a bitterly cold day in January. Before me, about three seats 
from the front, sat a little old man with his wife. A glance 
told me that they were hard-working Germans; but I could not 
account for the way they kept their eyes riveted on the preacher. 
They never lost me for a second; and as soon as I pronounced 
the benediction and stepped down from the small platform, the 
old man fairly dragged the littlke woman down to the front, 
saying, ““Come on, Katrina: here he is!” 

The old man took my hand and put it in the hand of his wife. 
Then with his own he held them both; and the little, old-fashioned 
woman’s eyes were filled with tears even before the old man 
said: ‘‘Katrina, this is the man! This is the man who saved our 
Jacob!’ Then, looking up at me, he said with trembling lips, 
“‘This is the father and mother of Jacob Dexter.” 

Jacob Dexter had been a corporal of Company I of the 161st 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry; and down in Cuba it had been my 
privilege to lead him to Christ. A little later, the deadly small- 
pox came into our regiment. Soon four of the boys had been 
carried into the quarantine tent to do battle for their lives, and 
a nurse was needed. In spite of the grave danger, Jacob Dexter, 
in the spirit of his new-found Savior, volunteered to go. I can 
see him yet as he stepped in, and as the folds of the tent closed 
behind him. He nursed his companions through, one after 
another; but he sacrificed his own heroic life. We took a coffin 
to the tent, and, amid the music of the waves and the moaning 
of the palms, while the bugle sounded taps, we carried his body 
down to its quiet resting-place. 

On that bitter winter morning a year later, that humble 
German couple had driven fourteen miles through cold and 
storm that they might look upon the face of the man who had 
led their boy to Christ! 

I have had it said of me by the unbeliever that I am “getting 
paid” for my work. I am indeed “getting paid,” and the salary 
is big. Think you not that, as I stood there while the old man’s 
lips trembled and I felt the hot tears of that humble-hearted, 
grateful mother falling on my hand, I was being paid? Yes, I 
ae “getting paid.” Nothing pays like leading someone to 

rist. 
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GIDEON’S GOD STILL LIVES 
By WiLtraM CoLTHARP REEVES 
Judges 6:36—38; Isatah 48:17. 


It was in June, many years ago. I was employed at the 
Lindsay National Bank at Lindsay, Indian Territory (now 
Oklahoma) ; and I was also superintendent of the Baptist Sunday- 
school in the little town. The Methodists were conducting a 
revival; and our Sunday-school was dismissed so as to attend in a 
body. The revivalist preached on the subject, ‘The Spirit- 
filled Life.” Never did a young man leave a meeting more 
deeply troubled than did the young bank clerk that day. Since 
before my conversion, at the age of seventeen, I had believed that 
God was calling me to preach. When he had given me peace 
through believing, I had promised to go where he wanted me to 
go, and say what he wanted me tosay. Buta period of slackness 
in living, and of pursuing selfish purposes, had impaired my 
contact with Christ. I had put the call to preach almost entirely 
out of my thoughts. But God had not forgotten my name and 
address; and he found me that day and greatly troubled me. 

In the afternoon of that never-to-be-forgotten Sunday, I went 
alone down to the bank, locked the door behind me, and pulled 
down all the shutters. Then, at my desk, I tried to pray. But 
I was afraid, feeling not enough alone with God. So I opened 
the vault, went in, and closed the door. Then, on my knees 
on the concrete floor, I prayed. I felt that I must know, beyond 
any doubt, that God was calling me. I remembered Gideon’s 
test, and God seemed to sayto me: “I know you are in earnest. 
Test me as did Gideon.” Then I prayed that the Lord would 
let me know his call by an early invitation to some definite work. 
I supposed that the answer would be a request from some unknown 
person in some near-by community to go out and speak in the 
name of the Lord; and I found peace, believing that God would 
give the sign. 

On the following Wednesday morning, I received the following 
letter from the pastor of a leading church in Texas, where I had 
been a member of the B. Y. P. U. and had taught a mission 
Sunday-school class: 

“My dear Mr. Reeves: I have been called to the First Baptist 
Church, Galveston. I think I shall accept. In case I do, I 
shall be in need of an assistant and city missionary. Somehow 
my mind turns to you. Please write me what you think.” 

I wrote what I thought. I thought that the God of Gideon 
still lives. I still think so. 

I began work in Galveston on September 15, 1905. During 
the succeeding years, God has answered many other prayers 
of mine as clearly as that prayer that day in the bank-vault. 


‘‘Where God’s finger points, 
There God’s hand will make the way.” 
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NOT GUILTY 
By Parrick W. MurpHy 


Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and unto God the things 
that are God’s.— Matthew 22:21. 


In the spring of 1918, when every available man was being 
rushed to France, about four thousand from my division were 
selected and segregated for final inspection and equipment. 
Many of these men, thinking that they would never see their 
loved ones again, went home without leave, to say goodbye. 
On their return, they were arrested on a charge of desertion and 
placed in their regimental guardhouses. I was a chaplain, and 
I defended many of these men before a general court-martial. 
But most of them received long prison sentences. 

One day Private was being tried. When the charge 
of desertion, with many specifications, was read, he was asked 
whether he was guilty or not guilty. The prisoner replied that 
he was guilty of no crime against the government. He was 
asked to harmonize his absence from his command with his 
plea of not guilty. He took from his shirt pocket a New Testa- 
ment, which he fingered nervously, now and then turning down 
a page for future reference. After a few minutes’ silence, he 
read some of the selections. Then, turning straight to the 
judge advocate, he declared: ‘‘Captain, I was reared in a 
Christian home and was taught to respect and obey the laws 
of our land. I was taught also to read this book daily and 
to exemplify its teachings as far as possible. Since I came into 
the army, I have missed my home and the fellowship of this 
book. As you know, this army is no training-camp for righteous- 
ness and morality ae 

“What has that got to do with your guilt or innocence of 
this charge?” retorted the judge advocate. 

Cut to the heart by this question, the prisoner continued: 
“Since I came into the army, I have tried to be a good soldier; 
also I have tried to read this book daily. At night, when taps 
were being sounded, I have knelt by my bed and asked God 
to keep me clean and brave and to protect my loved ones at 
home during my absence. Many times have I been disturbed 
by loud cursing and even by jesting at my devotion to almighty 
God. When I was selected for immediate service in France, I 
wrote my sister of the turn of affairs; and she replied that Mother 
had requested that I come home and read the Bible to her 
once more. My mother has been blind for two years. Always 
at home I would read the Bible, and she would pray. I went 
home for one more reading of God’s Word: I did not desert.” 

“Did not your mother know that it was wrong for you to 
leave your command at a time like that?” inquired the court. 

‘“‘A mother’s heart knows no regulation when her only son is 
going into the valley of the shadow of death, Captain. The 
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letter said that she wanted to run her hands through my hair 
again and to hear me read God’s precious Book, with its many 
promises to those who sit amid distressing shadows. When 
that letter came, I saw all that is dear to me in this world—my 
mother—blind—yet, with faith, clinging to the word of God— 
with her heart breaking for another hour of fellowship and 
prayer round our old family altar. Captain, I did not desert: 
I did what you and every member of this court would have done 
under similar circumstances—I went home for one short hour 
with Mother. I went and read this book to her, and heaven’s 
light was in our home again. As soon as I had finished the 
love task Mother had set for me, I came back to my company 
and reported that I was ready to go anywhere and fight for 
my country. Now, I want to say to this court that you have 
my story and my plea. You can send me to France or to the 
penitentiary or any other place: it matters little to me now. 
But I want you to know, regardless of your decision, that before 
the court of high heaven and a family altar presided over by 
a saintly mother, I am not guilty.” 

When the prisoner had finished, the whole court was in tears; 
and, to the honor of that court, the verdict was only ‘‘thirty 
days in the guardhouse.” 


108 
THE HIGHER AUTHORITY 


By JAMES WILMER MAcELREE 


All authority hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth. Matthew 28:18. 


Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.—Matthew 18:20. 


Graduating from college in 1918, a ministerial student en- 
listed in the Naval Reserve force and was sent to a training- 
school for college recruits. When the armistice came, and the 
school was closed, the student had all but lost his vision of 
service in the ministry, and thought only of putting into practice 
in real sea life the lessons learned in the officers’ school. 

One night acontingent of ‘“‘Iland”’ sailors was sent from Bremer- 
ton to Portland, Oregon, for duty on the U.S.S. West Corum, 
a small freighter bearing wheat for the famine-stricken peoples 
round the Black Sea. The first Saturday on the Pacific found 
the ship in the tropics, on the way to the Panama Canal. The 
sailor in question thought of the morrow and of the church 
bells ringing everywhere on land. The small vessel boasted no 
chaplain; so, unless he himself made an effort, there would be 
no service of worship on the ship the next day. He passed 
along the deck, under the inspiration of a sea smooth as glass, 
with the setting sun spreading a path of gold, and found the 
captain, himself enthralled by a scene that never grows old. 

“Captain,” said the sailor after saluting, ‘“‘we have no chap- 
lain on this ship. Tomorrow is Sunday, and with your per- 
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mission I should like to hold divine service on the after deck 
for the benefit of any sailors who would care to attend.” 

The captain was greatly surprised as he glanced at this sailor 
in deckhand ‘‘whites,’’ with no shoulder-bars to betoken au- 
thority to preach a sermon. But after a moment he answered, 
“Very well, I have no objection. If you want to do that, you 
have my permission.” 

Excitedly the sailor went to a spot beneath his hammock 
hooks and wrote a program for the service. Next morning he 
dressed in a clean suit of ‘‘whites’”’ and arranged a pulpit under 
the canvas canopy over the after deck. At ten o’clock the 
ship’s bugler sounded church call; but most of the sailors were 
already gathered, some interested, some indifferently reading, 
others lying about with sneers on their faces. 

At last all was ready, and the service was about to begin 
when two sailors brought several chairs and placed them in 
front of the improvised pulpit. Then out from the cabins 
marched in orderly file the ship’s officers, from the captain 
down to the ensigns. All the ship’s ‘gold braids’ took their 
places in that row of chairs! Then all the petty officers and 
sailors rose, saluted, and drew a little closer as the sneer 
that was on some faces vanished and jaws dropped in awe. 

The sailor in the pulpit has never remembered even the text. 
He does remember the weakening knees, the sinking sensation, 
and the pounding heart. But he also remembers that he found 
then and there the great truth that there is an Authority higher 
than that of any officer, even the admiral, or the President 
himself; and that when a young man, though dressed as a ‘‘gob,”’ 
puts himself at the disposal of Christ, even the highest officers 
of the ship remove their caps in respect for that Authority. 


109 
A CALL TO THE MINISTRY, 


By J. Ira JoNEs 


It was the good pleasure of God, who separated me, even from my mother’s 
womb, and called me through his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I might 
preach him among the Gentiles—Galatians 1:15-16. 

At sixteen I graduated from high-school, with plans for enter- 
ing a certain school of technology to be trained in engineering. 
But when the time came for me to enter school, there came over 
me a strange feeling that this was not my life work. Soon a 
revival was held in the church which I attended, and I was 
genuinely converted. From that moment it began to be clear 
to me why I was not permitted to enter the technical school a 
year before. God was calling me to preach. At first this thought 
filled me with fear, then later with rebellion. 

At last, in despair, I told my mother all that was in my heart. 
Imagine my surprise when, looking at me with an understanding 
expression, she said: ‘‘My boy, your father and I have known 
for months what you were facing. We have talked the matter 
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over, and arrangements are already made for your entrance into 
Asbury College the first of the year.” 

had not been in college long before I began to feel that God 
wanted me to become a foreign missionary. I was averse to 
this course also, but chiefly because I felt that this would be a 
blow to my mother that she would be unable to stand. It was 
long before I could summon the courage to make this latest 
revelation to her; and then I counted the days that must pass 
before I could get her answer. Soon I received this letter: 


“My dear boy: You cannot imagine my delight at your new 
purpose in life. At last I am free to tell you all that is in my 
heart. Since I was a little child, I have desired to be a foreign 
missionary; but when I grew to womanhood, an invalid mother 
made it impossible for me ever to go. Then I was married; and 
I asked God before you were born to give me a missionary to 
go in my stead. I felt that he heard my prayer, and I have 
never doubted him to this day. I was determined, however, 
that your call should come from him and not from me. My joyis 
now complete; and a mother’s prayers go with you to the ends 
of the earth.” 


110 
THE DANGERS OF DISOBEDIENCE 
By G. F. VENABLE 


They to whom the good tidings were before preached failed to enter in because 
of disobedience.—Hebrews 4:6. 


My little son and I were boarding a belated train: I, to fill 
an engagement; he, to visit his grandmother. He had purchased 
a little toy suitcase, which in great delight he was carrying to 
show her. While I was looking for a seat in the train, a sound 
from the child attracted my attention, and, looking down, I saw 
tears streaming down his face. When I asked what was the 
matter, he said between sobs, ‘‘Daddy, I’ve lost my suitcase!” 

Sensing the situation, I hurriedly crowded him into a seat and 
said, ‘‘Son, sit here and don’t move, till Daddy gets back.” 
Rushing from the train, which was now about to start, I dashed 
into the waitingroom and, glancing about, saw his little suitcase. 
Grabbing it, I ran to board the moving train. As I climbed 
upon the platform, I met the little fellow in tears. A man’s 
hand was on the shoulder of the unwilling child, holding him 
back; and he said, ‘“This boy was about to get off the train!” 
My heart sank as I realized what might have happened. 

The train was now moving fast; and we entered the car and 
sat down. Immediately I turned to the child and began talk- 
ing to him about his disobedience in leaving his seat. I said: 
“Son, if you had got off this train, one of two things at least 
might have happened: first, you might not have been able to 
see Grandma, for I couldn’t have got back on the moving train 
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with you; second, you might have fallen under the wheels and 
been killed. Then Daddy wouldn’t have had any little boy!” 

But at that point I hesitated, as my eyes gravitated inward. 
The Spirit began to talk to me; and I began to reprimand the 
one who was an older lawbreaker in his Father’s sight: “If 
such terrible consequences are involved in so simple and apparent- 
ly justifiable an act of disobedience as this child’s, what horrible 
results are possible to me from my acts of disobedience, so often 
committed and so much less justifiable!” 


111 
GOD’S CHASTENING 


By James EpGAR SKILLINGTON 


It is for chastening that ye endure; God dealeth with you as with sons.— 
Hebrews 12:7. 


It was back in the eighties, on a farm in Pennsylvania. I was 
called from play to take my place in the little family circle 
round a child’s crib where a baby brother lay dying. It was 
the first time I ever saw a human being die; and I was more 
awed by the manifest grief of my parents and a grandmother 
and an aunt than torn by my own childish grief. 

Especially did my mother’s behavior make a deep impression 
on my mind. As she gently laid in the crib the little body which 
had just died, I saw her lift her tear-stained and grief-distorted 
face toward heaven; and I heard her say in broken tones but 
with distinct expression and significant emphasis, ‘‘Oh, how can 
I give him up? Nevertheless, Father, not my will, but thine 
be done!’ Though but a lad, I wondered at the strange peace 
which seemed to possess my mother, notwithstanding her grief. 

About fifteen years later, I stood as a young minister beside 
a brokenhearted father as the body of a much-beloved child 
was being lowered into its grave. Putting my arm about the 
shoulders of the father, whose giant body was shaking with 
suppressed sobs, I tried to say some comforting words about the 
unfathomable and unfailing love of our heavenly Father. The 
man said harshly, “It’s not so! It’s a judgment on me for my 
sins.”’ 

In vain did I try to disabuse the unhappy man’s mind of that 
awful conviction. It was there to stay; and it hung like a cloud 
of doom over his spirit as long as I knew him. 

But on that winter day, by the grave of the godless man’s 
child, I recalled the scene of my boyhood and the words of my 
mother; and I asked myself, ‘‘Wherefore this difference?”’ Then 
I recalled those enlightening words, “It is for chastening that 
ye endure; God dealeth with you as with sons.” 

My mother knew God as Father, and trusted him in filial 
confidence: hence her peace. The man knew God only as a 
righteous sovereign: hence his despair. What a difference! 
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112 
GOD’S LEADING 


By ANDREW G. SOLLA 


I am Jehovah thy God . . . who leadeth thee by the way that thou shouldest 
go.—Isatah 48:17. 


I was born in Italy, of well-to-do parents; yet I was not satis- 
fied. I longed to see America. Many who had been in America 
had come back with stories which made deep impressions on 
my young mind. One of the strange things was the queer 
religion of the American people. It was said that they had no 
crucifix in their churches, but a donkey’s head which they 
worshipped as God. To me, a good Roman Catholic and 
chosen by my parents to be a monk, this was very sacrilegious; 
and I thought that the Americans must be savages. 

In 1911, at the age of fourteen, I embarked for a strange 
country, which, I believed, had a pagan religion. My thought 
was to have a good time; but God’s thought was to reveal to me 
his Son. My thought was to follow the way of sin; but God’s 
thought was that I should follow the way of the Cross. 

I arrived in Philadelphia, where I had some relatives; and on 
Sunday I was taken to mass at an Irish Catholic church. But I 
received no spiritual benefit; for I could understand neither the 
Latin nor the little English that was used. Though I knew 
several prayers in Latin, I never understood them. On the 
following Sunday, against the will of some of my friends, I went 
to a Protestant mission. I was curious to see these Protestant 
folk and the donkey’s head that they adored. But instead of 
seeing a donkey’s head, I heard a wonderful gospel sermon in a 
language that I could understand; and I said to myself, “‘If this 
is the religion of the Protestants, it shall be my religion also.” 

Later, the young student preacher at the mission urged me 
to go to school. I did resolve to go to school, and to study to 
be a preacher. So I went, and worked hard, not only on my 
books, but, to support myself, also with my hands: and a kind 
Christian lady in Philadelphia encouraged me with her prayers 
and some financial aid. 

But in 1917, when war broke out with Germany, having learned 
to love America, I answered the call. One morning on the way 
over, as I was supposed to be watching for enemy submarines 
on the Irish coast, the fog was so thick that I could not see my 
own fingers. During those perilous days at sea, I felt that my 
purpose to be a minister of the gospel would never be fulfilled; 
but I vowed to God that if I got back to America within two 
years I would even then study for the ministry. 

After months of danger, the armistice was signed. An army 
of occupation was about to move into Germany, and three calls 
for volunteers were sent out from General Headquarters. Three 
times I volunteered; but I never heard anything of it! I waited 
up to the very day that we embarked for home. Then I realized 
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that God wanted me to come home to prepare for service in the 
Army of the Cross, for which he had taken me away from my 
native land. I graduated from theological seminary in 1923; 
and, ever since, I have been preaching the precious gospel of 
the Son of God. 
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“GOD’S IN HIS HEAVEN” 
By G. A. DURANT 


The wicked plotteth against the just, and gnasheth upon him with his teeth. 
The Lord will laugh at him; for he seeth that his day is coming.—Psalm 37:13. 


The Lord our God, the Almighty, reigneth.—Revelation 19:6. 


A young minister of my acquaintance was mercilessly per- 
secuted by two men working in collusion with some disgruntled 
members of his church. ‘‘As a sheep that before its shearers is 
dumb, so he opened not his mouth’’: and he won a glorious 
victory for God. Moreover, the two men who had determinedly 
striven to ruin him died a short time later, both in the same week! 
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AP SUD, ILOIRID) WANE, 1EARCO WANDS.” 
By W. M. Bostick 


Seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteousness; and all these things shall 
be added unto you.— Matthew 6:33. 


For several years I had looked forward to attending the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. To this end I had 
saved about six hundred dollars. On arriving in Louisville I 
deposited my money in a bank where many of my friends in the 
seminary had made deposits. In afew days, an evening paper 
announced that this bank had failed and would be able to pay 
the depositors only about twelve dollars and a half a quarter. 

On the following morning, an old gentleman rang the doorbell. 
He was selling mottoes for the Baptist Orphanage of Louisville. 
Only one of them appealed to me, the old motto, ‘‘The Lord will 
provide.” I asked what they were worth. 

He answered, ‘“I'wo for twenty-five cents.” 

I said, “‘I’ll take two’; and I gave him the last piece of 
money I had. 

I hung this motto over my desk, and said to my wife: ‘The 
Lord sent us to Louisville. It is his will that we have the course 
of training. And if it is his will for us to remain here, he will 
provide.” 

On Wednesday evening of the following week, a small church 
in Louisville extended to me a wholly unexpected call, which 
made it possible for me to continue my seminary course. 
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115 
OUR HEAVENLY PROVIDER 
By Epmunp DuckwortTH 


God shall supply every need of yours according to his riches in glory in Christ 
Jesus.—Philippians 4:19. 


It was Sunday, in St. Louis. I had just completed a letter 
to my mother. To send it across the sea would require five 
cents, and I had only fifteen cents altogether. At three o’clock 
I had a service at the city hospital. Paying carfare left me only 
five cents. I had promised a brother minister that I would 
take tea at his home and preach for him at the evening service. 
When I was ready to leave the hospital, it was raining. I had 
neither umbrella nor raincoat, and it was at least two miles to 
the house of my friend. Therefore I was compelled to spend 
my last nickel for carfare; and I came to his door without a 
penny. 

After tea it was raining harder than ever; and as the hour 
for the service drew near, he said, ‘‘It is of no use going over, 
for no one will be there on such a night as this.’’ But I felt 
that we ought to go, and we went. 

The organist and choir and about ten others were there; and 
we had a good service. A lady and gentleman sitting near the 
front gazed at me earnestly, and, after the service, followed the 
rector and me into the vestry. They thanked me for the 
message I had brought; and as they were taking their leave, 
the gentleman slipped into my hand a bill, which I put into my 
grip with my vestments. 

When I reached the church door, I found that the rainstorm 
had passed and that it was a glorious moonlight night: so I 
walked home. I told my wife the story of the gift. She opened 
my grip and found to her amazement and delight that it was a 
fifty-dollar bill. I could hardly believe my eyes. Immediately 
I called my brother minister and told him the circumstances. 
His reply was: “That gentleman is abundantly able to give 
you that amount. Be happy and rejoice in his gift.” 

But in my heart I felt that it was a mistake, that he had 
intended to give me five dollars instead of fifty. So, having 
obtained his name and his business address, I went down the 
next morning to his office. He saw me coming and rose to meet 
me. Before I could say a word, he said: ‘I want to ask you a 
question: Were you in need last night before I gave you that 
bill? All the while you were preaching, a voice within me kept 
saying, This man is in need: help him.” 

I then told him my story. His exclamation I shall never 
forget: “Thank God that I heeded the voice within!” 

What a confirmation of the words of God through the prophet 
Isaiah: ‘Before they call, I will answer; and while they are 
yet speaking, I will hear.” 
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CAN WE TRUST GOD TODAY? 
By W. H. PIKE 


Trust ye in Jehovah forever; for in Jehovah, even Jehovah, is an everlasting 
rock.—Isatah 26:4. 


When I was working my way through school in Massachusetts, 
I received an invitation to preach in a little country church some 
miles away. The invitation came on Tuesday. On Wednesday, 
while in prayer, I was impressed to speak on the subject, ‘Cana 
Man Trust God?” So I wrote that I should be at the little 
church on the following Sunday. 

Now my troubles began. I had only nine cents in my pocket, 
and no other funds. I began immediately to pray for the money 
to pay carfare. No money came. The tempter said, “Ask 
your roommate for the money.’ But another voice said, ““How 
can you go and preach on trusting God when you cannot trust 
him yourself?’’ Saturday came, and I dressed to go. I looked 
intently at every student I passed that morning, but no one gave 
me accent. I walked to the railroad station after dinner. The 
train pulled in—and pulled out. There I stood, a defeated, 
disheartened soul. I had trusted God, and apparently God 
had failed me. 

The tempter suggested, ‘“You have made a fool of yourself.’ 
Another voice said, ‘‘Ask someone how far it is to Colraine 
City.”’ I did so and received the answer, “Thirteen miles.” 
Instantly I said to myself, “I know God wants me to walk: 
that will be good exercise.’”’ So I started. I walked six miles 
and asked a man standing by the roadside how far it was to 
Colraine City. ‘Eighteen miles,’ he said! I plodded on, 
however, all the afternoon and into the evening. Six cents of 
my nine I spent for a little food. About nine o’clock that night 
found me nearing a wood. Seeing a light in a house, I inquired 
again, and was told that it was two and a half miles through the 
woods to the town. 

Reaching the town, I asked where the Baptist pastor lived, and 
received the answer, ‘There is no Baptist church here.”’ Then 
I asked for the Methodist pastor. But this gentleman did not 
know where I was to preach. He suggested, however, that per- 
haps I was to preach in Factoryville, two miles farther on. I 
arrived in Factoryville about 11 P. M. At the parsonage door 
the minister appeared, in his nightclothes, and asked my need. I 
explained, and was told that I was to preach at Christian Hill, 
five miles from there! I was too weary to walk farther that night, 
and a good Baptist deacon living next door to the pastor took 
me in and gave me a bow! of bread and milk and a bed. 

Next morning, when I sat down to breakfast, the first question 
was, ‘On what train did you come?” 

Considerably abashed, I answered, “I walked.’ 

A laugh went round the table; and the old deacon said to his 
son, ‘‘Son, you’d better hitch up the horse and take this fellow 
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to church: he’s walked far enough.’’ Then, turning to me, he 
said, ‘‘Do you know how far you have walked, young man?” 

“No,” I stammered. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘you have walked over twenty-five miles.” 

In my embarrassment I tried to explain that I wanted to trust 
God. At this moment the tempter whispered, ‘“You. have made 
a fool of yourself’: and I partly believed it. But my conscience 
said, ‘I have trusted God the best I know how.” 

The son of the old deacon knew all the people up on Christian 
Hill; and when we entered the vestibule of the little church, he 
introduced me to them. Then I heard him saying, “He has 
walked twenty-five miles in order to trust God”’! 

With fear and trembling I began to speak. I had not spoken 
three sentences, I think, before the Spirit of God loosed my 
tongue and set me free; and I spoke with liberty and power for 
forty minutes. 

Some were converted. Others were reclaimed. At the 
close of the service, they came to me and said, ‘‘You will come 
back next Sunday, won’t you?” 

I did go back, and every week for two years. I was the first 
one from our school to preach in that church. I paid my way 
for two years by preaching there; and, so far as I know, young 
men are still paying their way through that school by supplying 
at that church. 


117 
WHEN THE MASTER CALLS 


By Davin N. BoOSWwELL 


He waxed strong through faith, giving glory to God.—Romans 4:20. 


I had settled down to a steel-mill career when there came into 
my life a Force impelling me to become a minister of the gospel. 
My wife agreed that we should sell our household goods and 
leave all, in response to this inner urge. 

I entered Bucknell University Preparatory School; and, for 
the first time in my life—in my twenty-fourth year!—I learned 
that there were “‘things’’ called verbs, nouns, and adjectives. 
I pursued a classical course, and later I pursued a similar course 
through the University, graduating with the Greek prize. With 
my other work, I had taken seven years of vocal instruction; and 
I was graduated from the Bucknell School of Music. Later I 
completed the course at the Y. M. C. A. College at Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

At the close of the World War, I took the three-year course 
at Rochester Theological Seminary, and then served as an 
associate pastor for five years. The church of which I am now 
pastor is one of the best of the kind in the state of New York. 

I achieved because I believed it never too late to start, if only 
one is sure that the Master has called. 
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THE VALUE OF OBSTACLES 


By SAMUEL J. ARTHUR 


But the more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied and the more they 
spread abroad.—Exodus 1:12. 


To him that overcometh, to him will I give of the hidden manna; and I will 
give him awhite stone, and upon the stone a new name written, which no one 
knoweth save he that receiveth 1t.—Revelation 2:17. 


Some years ago I met Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Sr., on the 
grounds of Western Reserve University in Cleveland, Ohio. We 
were discussing the struggles and limitations with which many 
young men are surrounded in the beginning of their business 
life; and I remember with what glee he appreciated a little story 
which I used in making more concrete one phase of our common 
conviction. I told him of a very old but highly respected and 
successful man of affairs who, when asked what had contributed 
more than anything else toward enabling him to overcome the 
obstacles of his career, replied without hesitation, ‘Other 
obstacles.’’ 

“That’s it! That’s it!” said Mr. Rockefeller, with the zest of 
the man who has had many demonstrations of that truth in the 
experiences of his own remarkable career. 
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CAPITALIZING A HANDICAP 


By CHARLES CARROLL ALBERTSON 


We know that to them that love God all things work together for good, even to 
them that are called according to his purpose.—Romans 8:28. 


A young Italian, working in an American stone-quarry, met 
with an accident by which he lost both eyes and one arm. Care- 
less handling of dynamite by others had resulted in the fatal 
explosion. He was helpless now, and the future looked all 
dark. Near the hospital lived a gentle lady who, from a brief 
residence in Italy, had learned to speak the language. She 
visited the young Italian, and later, securing admission for him 
to a school for the blind, she interested herself in his education. 
Not only did he prove himself an eager student: he also showed 
an unusually fine intellect. He is now one of the most popular 
teachers in that institution, and is full of sympathy for the 
unfortunate. 

The day he lost his eyesight was the beginning of a new life. 
Had he not lost his sight, he would probably have remained 
illiterate. He is very thankful; and one day he was heard to 
say, “The day of my accident was the birthday of my mind.” 
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SATAN HELPING THE GOSPEL 


By LAWRENCE WRIGHT 


Now, I would have you to know, brethren, that the things which befell me have 
fallen out rather unto the progress of the gospel.—Philippians 1:12. 


Alone I went into a town in northwestern Montana for the 
purpose of holding a gospel meeting and establishing a con- 
gregation of Christians. It was a new community of about five 
thousand people. Saloons and ‘‘red lights’ abounded. Being 
a stranger, with limited means, I was compelled to economize. 
But the lumber companies would not rent lumber: so I was 
forced either to buy it and erect a tabernacle or to do without a 
place in which to hold the meetings. I erected the tabernacle, 
and without the aid of anyone. 

When ready to begin the services, I was confronted with the 
problem of getting a hearing. I went to the editor of the daily 
paper; but his sympathies were altogether with the tough element, 
and he demanded a prohibitive price for an announcement, 
saying with a sneer, ‘“The people out here don’t care a whoop 
for your gospel dope.” 

I then conceived the idea of sidewalk advertising, and purchased 
the necessary equipment. I began at one of the corners of the 
square, and succeeded in making three of the corners without 
molestation. But just as I began on the fourth, an officer 
rushed down and arrested me. 

I said, ‘‘All right, sir: just as soon as I finish this ad, I shall be 
ready to go with you.” 

He replied in a mandatory tone, “Come right now.” 

I kept on working, and he kept on demanding an immediate 
move; but I finished before moving in his direction. 

The officer took me before the authorities, and of course the 
news spread like a prairie fire. Within a few minutes the editor 
of the daily paper was on the spot, overflowing with excitement 
and eager to get a whack at the culprit. He rushed back to his 
office; and that evening his paper carried in large letters running 
clear across the front page, ‘‘Iowa Preacher Arrested.” Then 
he proceeded to ventilate “‘the reverend” from Iowa to the 
extent of a full column on the front page. Not satisfied with 
that, he continued over on the third page, under the glaring 
headline, ‘‘Preacher Arrested.” 

Within a few minutes after the paper came out, everybody was 
talking about the affair; and one could hear people say, ‘‘Well, 
I’m going down to see and hear that fellow tonight.” 

Is it necessary to say that ‘‘the reverend” had a crowd? The 
tabernacle was packed long before time to begin. I held my 
crowd for eight weeks, and left a fine congregation organized 
and ready to stand for Him who ‘“‘went about doing good.” 

As is often the case, Satan was God’s chief advertising agent. 
As is always the case, the wrath of man praised him (Psalm 76:10). 
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121 
BAPTIZING A COWHIDE 


By GrEorRGE BOARDMAN EAGER 


And they overcame him because of the blood of the Lamb, and because of the 
word of their testimony.—Revelation 12:11. (See also Psalm 27:1.) 


Many years ago I was pastor of a rural church in Louisiana. 
At the close of a revival meeting, several converts were to be 
baptized, among them a young lady of a wealthy planter’s 
family. She had a brother who was quite a “‘sport’’ and, rumor 
said, a great gambler. He sent word to me that if I dared to 
lay hands on her to baptize her, he would cowhide me. The 
baptizing had been set for the following Saturday. The deacons 
advised postponing it, or having the young lady to postpone 
her baptism. I declined to do either. I said, ‘I am willing to 
take a cowhiding any day, if necessary, in order to do my part 
in baptizing such a candidate.” 

Saturday came. The pool in the churchyard was ready; and 
a great crowd had come out to witness the baptizing—or the 
cowhiding. Standing at the pool was the belligerent brother 
with a cowhide whip under his coat. I took in the situation 
at a glance; but there, under the smiling blue sky, I opened the 
service with a reading of Scripture and prayer. The young 
lady, dressed in snowy white, stood with her lovely widowed 
mother on the side of the pool opposite Tom. I gave out the 
hymn, ‘Jesus, I my cross have taken, all to leave and follow 
thee.’”’ It was sung with deep solemnity, and many were moved 
to tears. I then turned to the white-robed maiden, and, as she 
came forward, took her hand and steadied her as she descended 
into the pool. A more beautiful or perfectly poised candidate 
for baptism I have never seen. There was not a tremor; but 
there was a light of radiant joy on her face, as of one who was 
conscious of following her Master in a sacred ordinance. I had 
her clasp her hands, and, taking her clasped hands in one of mine 
with the other I laid her gently in the liquid grave. 

She arose with the same radiant smile; and as I turned to 
help her out of the pool, whom should I see, throwing a robe 
about her and taking her into his arms, but her brother Tom? 
Tenderly he carried her to her carriage, kissed her, and put her 
in. Then he returned in haste to the pool. There, before the 
amazed congregation, with tears running down his cheeks, he 
said to me, “I want you to baptize me’’! I called a conference 
of the church right there, and had Tom tell his experience. On 
the strength of it, he was unanimously received; and I buried 
him with Christ in baptism—cowhide, tailor-made suit and all! 

The new convert became at once interested in a notorious 
group of his old gambling companions, who lived on an island 
known as Wynn’s Island. From this island they had expelled 
more than one minister who had come to convert them. Two 
of these they had tarred and feathered! The whole group had 
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come from Georgia as “‘refugees from justice,’ had taken posses- 
sion of this island, and had become a prosperous but defiant 
community. I went at Tom’s request, and on his account I 
received a cordial welcome to the island. I held a meeting in 
the schoolhouse (there was no church there) and baptized twenty- 
two of those great, strong, notorious men. They were later 
organized into a church, which is known and honored to this 
day as the Wynn Island Baptist Church. 


122 
LOYALTY TO CHRIST 


By CLarKson Ross BANES 


Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee the crown of life—Revela- 
tion 2:10. 


He himself told me his story. He was an Armenian, escaped 
from the army of the Turks, and he desired to reach America. 
So he was smuggled, by some American sailors, on board a 
steamer and hidden behind some boxes which were a part of the 
ship’s cargo. 

When the ship had cast off, the young Armenian, having set 
sail for his desired haven, was extremely happy. But this 
happiness was short-lived; for he was discovered by one of the 
ship’s crew, dragged from his hiding-place, and taken before the 
captain of the vessel. The captain could see that the young 
intruder was frightened; but, with no desire to alleviate his fear, 
he declared that for punishment the young man should be 
thrown overboard to be swallowed by the waves. 

The youth pleaded for his life; but his pleading apparently 
did not affect the captain, for he insisted that his sentence should 
be executed. The Armenian was trembling from head to foot. 
His eyes wandered toward the walls of the cabin in which he 
stood, sentenced to death. 

Suddenly he beheld an American flag, and a gleam of light 
overspread his terror-shadowed face. Then he saw a picture of 
Christ hanging on the wall, and his trembling form became 
composed. ‘“‘Captain,’’ he said, as he turned and faced the sea- 
man, ‘‘you may throw me overboard, but grant me this one 
request: wrap my body in the flag of America, and allow me to 
clasp to my breast the picture of my Christ. Grant me this, 
and I shall be willing to go down to my watery grave.” 

This demonstration of loyalty to America and to the Savior 
touched the captain’s heart; and he not only spared the young 
Armenian, but also rewarded him for the true devotion which he 
showed even when face to face with death. 

That kind of loyalty to the indwelling Christ will always 
bring calm strength to the soul in the hour of trial. 
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JOHN DUKE OF WALES 


By WILLIAM JONES 


Oh the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God! how 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past tracing outl—Romans, 11:33. 


At the time of the Welsh Revival I was pastor of a church in 
Wales. One evening a united service was held at our church. 
It began at 7:30, and we felt a quiet, pervasive power throughout. 
At about 9:30 I tried to close the meeting; but when I was about 
to pronounce the benediction, a man in the audience began 
praying aloud. He was followed by another; and the meeting 
continued for another half-hour. Again I attempted to dismiss 
the congregation, but with the same result as before. Three 
times I tried to close that service and failed. Later the pastor 
of the Congregational church tried. He said, ‘Unless there 
shall be some clear intimation from the Spirit to the contrary, we 
will close the service after singing this hymn.” 

As soon as the hymn was given out, a drunken man walked 
into the church. At the close of the hymn, he got up to speak; 
but he was too drunk to speak clearly, and the only words we 
understood were “‘Baptism’’ and “Crown him.’’ I went back 
and asked him what he wanted. 

He answered, ‘‘I want to give myself to Jesus.” 

I said, ‘‘If you want to give yourself to Jesus, then come and 
do so publicly.”’ 

Two of us took him by the arms and led him to the front seat. 
He was too drunk to kneel, but he put his hand on the corner 
of the seat; and, with a broken voice and eyes flooded with tears, 
he said, ‘‘Jesus, take me.’”’ That was all. 

After he was taken home, we learned the meaning of his 
drunken words. He had spent the evening at the barroom. 
The rough characters decided to have a mock revival service, 
and they made this man, John Duke, a mock convert. They 
baptized him with beer, and then sang Crown Him Lord of All. 
That blasphemy touched the heart of John, and, leaving the bar, 
he walked straight to the church. 

The next morning he was among the first at the prayermeeting. 
He had washed himself clean, but he had about three weeks’ 
growth of beard. In the afternoon he was clean-shaven. Some 
Good Samaritan had evidently had mercy on him, for at the 
evening service he wore a clean collar and decent clothes. 

Twelve years later John Duke passed through the veil, still true 
to the heavenly vision granted to him that evening in the bar- 
room. 
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CHRIST AND CLEANLINESS 
By Tuomas L. WoorTen 


Cleanse first the inside of the cup and of the platter, that the outside thereof 
may become clean also. Matthew 23:26. (See also I John 3:3.) 


I was assisting in a series of tent meetings in Galveston, 
Texas. One evening, during the song service, in walked one of 
the most wretched-looking persons I ever saw, a man who had 
been a slave of sin in all its forms. Even then he was drunk; 
and as he staggered down the aisle, people appeared to shrink 
from him for fear he would sit by them. But he appeared to 
have only one aim, and that was to reach the front row of seats. 

At last he sat down and turned toward the platform, where I 
was sitting. His face was covered with beard and dirt; his head 
was matted with dirty hair, and his clothes were filthy rags. 
He presented a picture of one who had not seen water or soap 
for weeks and who had spent his nights in the gutters. As he 
settled himself, such a breath as would be expected from one 
who was drinking whiskey, eating onions, and smoking a strong 
pipe combined with the scent from his body and clothes to 
produce an odor that came near driving the people from the 
tent. A more hopeless and disgusting sight could hardly be 
imagined. In that condition he sat and listened to the gospel. 

When the invitation was given to raise hands for prayer, this 
poor, sin-ridden fellow raised his hand. When the call was 
sounded to accept Jesus as Savior and confess him before men, 
this man came and asked me if Jesus could save him. I tried 
to show him the great love of Jesus. Then the poor wreck of a 
man wept and said that he would forsake all and follow Christ. 
We all went away rejoicing, yet with some doubt that this man 
was sober enough to know what he was doing. 

On the next evening we all were on the lookout to see whether 
he would return. While the singing was in progress, in walked 
aman. In some respects, he resembled the outcast of the even- 
ing before, but, on the whole, he appeared to be another man. 
His face was washed, his hair was combed, his clothes were 
clean, and there was no offensive odor. He had cleaned up. 
Also he had been careful of his eating and had let whiskey and 
tobacco alone. He was a different man indeed. 

I asked him why the big change. He answered, ‘‘Last night 
I took Jesus into my life, and the other things had to go out; 
and I must keep my body clean, for he dwells there.” 
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“GRACE CAN RESTORE” 
By Marvin M. WALTERS 


And you did he make alive, when ye were dead through your trespasses and 
sins.—E phesians 2:1. 


During 1904 and ’5, in a small town in Idaho, a serious situa- 
tion developed in a church to which I belonged. A saloon- 
keeper’s wife, an ugly old woman with growths of various sorts 
on her face, came slyly into the poorly attended church and 
quietly sat down. When the minister approached her, she 
stammered out her name to him, and to one other who was 
interested enough to ask her. But no sooner had she begun 
coming regularly than the tale was everywhere, and especially 
among the church members, that this woman was lewd and vile, 
and a silent helper in the illicit dispensing of liquors on the reser- 
vation. 

The members of the church, accused and accusing, fell to quar- 
reling; and in a short time the minister had scarcely anyone 
to keep the Sunday-school going. But the old woman was 
regular; and she grew a little happier as the days went by. She 
had noticed that the minister had to do the work of a janitor; 
so one cold morning she came early, swept out the church, and 
made a good fire. He thanked her civilly, and proceeded to 
carry on school with the handful present. Then, as the atten- 
dance grew slimmer, the old woman’s presence, ordinarily unwel- 
come, was even more distasteful to the minister and his few 
helpers. 

In time, the minister became ill, and had to stay in bed for 
many weeks. The old woman kept coming to the school, and, 
finding no one to take hold, she herself carried it on. But 
criticism was still rife. They said, “Why, the old woman now 
runs the dominie’s church, does she?”’ 

When the minister finally got back to the school, it was the 
second Sunday in June. Little handbills lay along the street 
telling of Children’s Day at the little church. What a greeting 
to the recovering dominie! There sat the ugly old woman at 
the piano; and two score of beautiful children sang and drilled 
as she played the great religious marches and anthems composed 
for children. Moreover, the house was full of reverent folk! 

Not always had this old woman been the wife of a saloon- 
keeper. Long before, she had been head director in a famous 
conservatory of music in New England. Her own need and the 
need which she saw, together with the criticism of her, had 
disclosed those powers in her soul, dormant for a while, but at 
last awakened by the touch of the Master. 


“Down in the human heart, 


Crushed by the tempter, 
Feelings lie buried that grace can restore.” 
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126 
BURIED ALIVE 


By ANDREW J. MarrTIN 


And you did he make alive, when ye were dead in your trespasses and sins.— 
Ephesians 2:1. 


“A man in the snowbank! He is on the street just out there 
near the church. He looks like dead!” 

It was night in a little New England village; and a terror- 
stricken woman who had made the discovery while passing 
rushed into the parsonage with the startling news. I hurried 
to reach the place before traffic could strike him, and I found a 
stranger, dead drunk. ‘‘They call me Brick,’ was all the infor- 
mation I could obtain from him as to his identity; but it was 
enough. I helped him to the sidewalk and left him until I 
could get my overcoat and umbrella, for it was raining. But 
while I was gone, I also called the police to bring a car to get 
him home. They knew the name,—‘Brick’’ Farrel, an old- 
timer. 

“Brick” had trudged a few yards homeward, but had fallen 
headlong in the street at the crossing; and two lads were tugging 
at him when I arrived. He and I proceeded along the street, 
but under his protest, and arguing all the while like two of a 
kind, till we came directly under a bright street-light. Here 
he stopped and would know more about me. I had told him that 
I was not an officer but a friend of his; and yet at every step 
he protested that I should not go farther. Then he began to 
reason with me: “I never seen a frien’ like you. I ain’t fit to 
be with you.’”’ He went on confidingly: ‘“‘I’d like to see you 
sometime when I’m decent. I ain’t fit to walk with you. Why 
do you come with me?” 

I began to feel embarrassed at steadying a reeling, drunken 
man so long under that light, and I tried to urge him onward, 
but in vain. Then suddenly the crass irony of it all flashed 
upon me as he said, “‘What would the neighbors think if they 
should see you walkin’ with me?” 

Buried alive? Yes, ‘‘Brick’’ was buried in the snowdrift on 
the street; but the real man, Farrel, was buried alive in the 
depths of sin; and in this tragic scene under the glaring street- 
light he is seen struggling back to self-consciousness. He is 
wakened by kindness. What pathos! 

If we would discover the real man, we must look with visioned 
eye, as God looks. Many a poor soul is buried alive in the slime 
of vice. We miss the thrill of hope for such because we regard 
them as dead; ‘‘for man looketh on the outward appearance. 
What a blessed truth that “Jehovah looketh on the heart’’! 
May he enable us to do likewise! 


“Touched by a loving heart, 
Wakened by kindness, 
Chords that were broken will vibrate once more.”’ 
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THE CHALLENGE OF MY TASK 


By Erick BERGSMAN 
The Son of man came to seek and to save that which was lost.—Luke 19:10. 


I was making a visit to the old home of an old friend, in 
company with him. He had been away for two years, and, eager 
as a child at Christmas, he continually talked of the old place, 
wanting to see what it would be like. His garden—never was 
there such a garden as his—roses, lilies, hollyhocks, daisies, 
bleeding hearts. How he knew and loved every one of them! 

When we arrived, not long did he talk. Coat and hat came off; 
and from the old shed he brought a spade, a hoe, garden shears, 
and a pruning-knife. Together we went to work, mostly on 
our hands and knees. It was desperately hard work, for what 
sad neglect there had been! But oh, what wealth we uncovered! 
Down in the grass we found his lovely old flowers. Hardly any 
of them were in bloom, but they were there. ‘The lilies were 
huddled together as if in fright, with not a blossom among them. 
The hollyhocks, once so stately, we now found tall but spindly, 
pale and discouraged, lifting a few flowers towards heaven as if 
imploring help. The daisies had died. No sign of the lovely 
bleeding hearts. Roses? Yes, one rosebush, small but covered 
with lovely white roses, and unmindful of its surroundings. 
Two years of neglect had not stopped it from blossoming. 

Then I got to thinking of my own task as a minister. My 
parish back home—was it not a garden of the Lord? Neglected? 
Yes; but was it not my task to discover and to recover among 
the tares, and the thistles, and the weeds of the world the flowers 
of the Lord, sometimes called souls? 


128 
A TWOFOLD ILLUSTRATION 


By PuHiILip JONKER 
My grace is sufficient for thee.—II Corinthians 12:9. 


Most of my summers are spent near a small village where, 
on the shore of a small lake, is the factory where I worked as a 
boy. <A few years ago, fire broke out in this factory; and I of 
course went to the fire. I found that an oldtime fire-engine, 
pumped by a row of men on each side, was being used. This 
engine had been drawn down to the lake, the intake pipe thrown 
into the water, and the hose run to the blaze. When I arrived, 
there were so many men about the engine, some on top at the 
auxiliary levers, that it was almost impossible to get a hold. 

Soon, however, the pumpers began to drop out. A few of us 
stayed. From time to time fresh volunteers would appear, seize 
a lever, pump like fury for a few minutes, and then quit. Some 
would jump on top of the engine to get at the more conspicuous 
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places, only to jump down almost immediately. Others worked 
only as long as the girls praised their efforts. As it grew dark, 
it began to rain; and more of the pumpers quit, till only seven 
of us were left. Presently word came that the fire was out. 

Then, in reflective mood, I compared the scene at the pump 
tomy parish. Many helpers at the beginning; many to work 
while applauded; many to work like fury for a few minutes; 
many to work until it grows dark or stormy; but only a few 
faithful ones working steadfastly to the end though they cannot 
see the effect of the water they are sending up. 

Also, there came to me the thought that as there was enough 
water in that lake, fed by inexhaustible springs, to quench all 
the fires of history, so there is grace sufficient for all God’s 
fighters, enough to quench all the fires of evil in all the world. 


129 
A DREAM REMARKABLY FULFILLED 


By Tuomas L. PARKER 


An angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a dream.—Matthew 1:20. 


When I was nineteen years old, I had a dream in which my 
younger brother and I went to a protracted meeting in a school- 
house in a distant community. Having never been there before, 
we sat back near the door. At the close of the sermon, a hymn 
was sung; and then a short exhortation was given to come to 
Christ. At the same time, the minister urged that church 
members do personal work in the audience. At this juncture a 
young woman got up from the choir and came down the aisle, 
speaking to one and then another. At last she came to my 
brother and me and asked us if we would not ‘make a profession 
of Christ.’”’ We replied, “Not tonight.” 

The dream was quite vivid in my mind the next morning, and 
I thought of it several times during the day. The young lady’s 
speaking to me was an especially impressive feature of the dream, 
owing to the fact that her features and personality were so 
distinctly revealed, though they were those of a person whom I 
had certainly never seen before; and her appearance remained 
very distinctin my memory. However, the dream was dismissed, 
and I thought no more about it until the event now to be related. 

On Sunday evening nearly a week after the dream, Brother 
and I went to the meeting in the distant schoolhouse, and we sat 
in just the position in which we sat in my dream. Moreover, 
the service proceeded just as in the dream,—the exhortation, 
young woman, and all! Yet, remember, I did not once think 
of my dream until, at the very last, a young woman rose from the 
choir and came down the aisle. Instantly my dream flashed 
into my mind, for her appearance was exactly that of the lady 
in the dream. Also she asked us the very questions, and we gave 
the answers, exactly as it all had occurred in my dream! 

I believe that my dream was from God, given in the interest 
of my soul. 
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MOTHER’S DAY 
By Morriston THOMAS 
Let her that bare thee rejoice.—Proverbs 23:25. 


It was the day on which I left my home in Wales to come 
to America. As I went to the train, a woman of my acquaintance 
came out of her house to bid me goodbye. ‘‘When you see my 
Johnnie,” she said, ‘‘please give him my love, and ask him to 
promise you that he will write me a letter.” 

I asked her where her son lived; and I smiled when she dis- 
closed the extent of her knowledge of geography: ‘‘Why, my 
dear, he lives in America, just where you are going.” 

I tried to tell her that America is a very large country, and 
that very likely the place for which I was bound was a thousand 
miles from where Johnnie abode. 

“Makes no difference at all,’’ she insisted: ‘‘you’ll meet him 
as sure as I am standing here; and don’t you forget my message.” 

I humored the dear soul and went on my way. 

During my seminary days I entirely forgot about this incident; 
and it is a mystery to me how it came to pass that, after all 
those years, the very first man I met from my home town was 
Johnnie. One day I was walking in Cleveland, Ohio; and on 
the opposite side of the street I saw a face which could belong 
to no one but John Reese. He told me that he “blew into 
Cleveland just to see the town,” and that he lived about thirty- 
five miles away. He admitted that he had neglected his mother; 
and when I told him that she entreated me with tears to per- 
suade him to write, he promised that he would. 

After an absence of six years, I sat again with the family 
about the hearth, next to my mother. I inquired how Mrs. 
Reese was. With a sigh, Mother told me that the good lady 
had died just a week or two before, suddenly. When a neighbor 
found her, she was in the armchair near the fire. 

Mother said quietly, ‘“You will recall that she made a strange 
request of you the day you left, and that in the providence of 
God you met her son and delivered her message?” 

I answered that I had been profoundly affected by the coin- 
cidence. 

‘Well, my boy,” the gentle voice continued, ‘‘when the doctor 
had made his examination, they found a letter in her bosom, 
lying on her heart; and it was the letter which her son Johnnie 
had promised you he would send to his mother.”’ 

Some wandering boy, somewhere, will some day read this 
story. My lad, remember that your mother yearns for tidings 
of you, and that she treasures in the holy of holies of her heart 
every word of affection you may send. 
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131 
NOT ASHAMED OF HIS HANDS 


By LuTHER CARLIN 


Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my words, of him shall the Son of 
man be ashamed when he cometh in his own glory, and the glory of the Father, 
and of the holy angels.—Luke 9:26. 


On a beautiful spring morning, just as the sun was coming 
up over the hills, there fell a way-worn pilgrim. He had labored 
long and hard to supply the family needs and to maintain the 
family pride. His hands were calloused and misshapen from 
the long years of toil; and those who dressed the body, feeling 
that he would not have his friends see those unsightly hands, 
covered them. 

When all the others had passed the silent form to take the 
farewell look, the family came. Then the two daughters. 
uncovered those hands, saying, ‘‘We are not ashamed of them: 
they have made it possible for us to live!”’ 

Are you ashamed of the nail-pierced hands that made it possible 
for you to live? Are you ashamed of those who have grown old 
and plain, and maybe ugly(?) , from long years of sacrificial service? 


132 
MOTHER LOVE 


By ELaM FRANKLIN DEMPSEY 


Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.— 
I Corinthians 15:57. 


Not long ago, I heard Madame Ernestine Schumann-Heink, a 
genius in sympathetic realization and in artistic interpretation, 
sing with all the force of a versatile emotional genius, but with 
all the restraint of the most finished art. 

The song that comes to the front in my memories of that eve- 
ning is that of a mother’s grief for her children, ‘‘Rachel mourning 
for her children and refusing to be comforted, because they are 
not. = 

The singer herself is a mother who has been bereaved of her 
children; and she so sang that in the mastered agony of her tones 
one could see the mothers in ancient Bethlehem flinging their 
arms wildly to heaven, clutching with their hands their empty 
bosoms, and tearing out handfuls of their hair, as in frenzy they 
wail over the mutilated forms of their babies. 

The mother seeks admission to the gates of death, through 
which her little one has gone. How piteous is her plea, as with 
frail, futile hands she beats upon that silent door through which 
no sound ever passes, and cries: ‘‘Death! Death! Let me in!” 

To this moment the matchless voice of this mother-artist 
rings in my heart like the cry of desolated motherhood in all ages 
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and in all the world, in her wailing plea for her children: ‘Death, 
let me in! Death, let me in!” 

How many hearts and homes suffer this unvoiced agony! 
“There is no fireside, however watched and tended, but has one 
vacant chair!” 

Genius has voiced this inarticulate woe of millions, but only 
revelation has supplied comfort for it. For Jesus Christ has 
abolished death and brought life and immortality to light. Where- 
fore, sorrowing ones, let your hearts be at peace, and comfort ye 
one another. 


133 
A MOTHER’S VICTORIOUS FAITH 


By A. P. BENJAMIN 
This is the victory that hath overcome the world, even our faith.—I John 5:4. 


“Father in heaven, we thank thee... ’’ Thus began the 
prayer of a mother who, that day, had assumed the responsi- 
bility of a family of seven, ranging in age from eighteen months 
to twenty years. 

When she bowed her head to offer thanks, there were many 
weights on her heart. Father had just been killed by a vicious 
mule. Also, the farm was heavily mortgaged, with all means of 
support removed, while there were seven hungry mouths to feed 
and seven bodies to clothe. Another thing, a secret, rested 
very heavily on her. Oh, how could she care for another one— 
with Father gone? 

As the mother offered the thanksgiving that Father had always 
offered, the eyes of Orley, Clayton, Marion, Jennie, and Irma 
filled with tears. Russel and Mary were light-hearted, for they 
were yet too young to understand. 

The mother remembered that Father had caught a glimpse of 
heaven as they watched by his bed. She remembered the 
precious promises of God, and that his strength would be suff- 
cient. She remembered that call of the Savior’s: ‘‘Come unto 
me.’’ She knew that, though in some way unknown to her, 
“to them that love God, all things work together for good.”’ 
Thus was she able to say, at that time and throughout her life, 
“Father, we thank thee.”’ 

It was this childlike faith that strengthened her when, as the 
leaves began to form in the spring and the songsters to break 
the stillness with their carols, she heard her baby child’s first 
cry. It was this faith that lighted her countenance with joy 
when this same child, at the age of only fourteen, confessed that 
he desired to preach the gospel. It was the faith of the sacri- 
ficing mother that sustained that boy during his trying years in 
college. It was that faith and love that have been, and will be 
through life, his inspiration. I shall always bow my head in 
reverence for my mother. 
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134 
THE INFLUENCE OF A MOTHER’S SACRIFICE 


By Carvin S. STANLEY 


It is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me ... who-loved me, and 
gave himself up for me.—Galatians 2:20. 


The love of Christ constraineth us.—II Corinthians 5:14. 


I knew him as a brilliant young member of a noted family. 
He was studying in a university in Texas. His physical 
development was well-nigh perfect. Tall, broad-shouldered, 
brawny, graceful in bearing, and quick in movement, he was 
soon well known as an athlete. On the field he was invincible 
in contest, being lionlike in his contact with opponents. He 
was the dominant force of his championship team, and the hero 
of the hour. But when the games were over, in the hours of 
study and social intercourse he was found to be unusually 
sympathetic, considerate, and kind. In the company of young 
women he was always the true gentleman, a model of refine- 
ment and courtesy. And even in private he never referred to 
them except in the purest terms. The word Mother was most 
sacred to him; and whenever that word was used in his presence, 
he became silent: sometimes he even shed tears. 

I inquired of him one day why he was so rough and lionlike 
in athletics and so gentle at other times, especially toward 
girls and women. Then I heard his story. 

“T never like to refer to this,” he said, “but my father told 
me that when I was being born there was at the bedside of 
my mother a trained nurse and a midwife who found Mother’s 
case too serious for them. So they advised Papa to call the 
family physician at once. He came, and found Mother’s con- 
dition critical. Then he took Papa aside and told him that 
either my mother or I must die. ‘I cannot save them both,’ 
he said. ‘Decide quickly so I can go to work.’ Papa stood 
speechless, not knowing what to say. But Mother, who had 
overheard what the doctor said, called Papa to her, put her 
arms round his neck, and whispered to him, ‘I will die: let my 
child live.’ So the doctor went to work, and I was born a 
strong, healthy baby. But my mother passed away: she gave 
her life for me. Her supreme sacrifice has ennobled my whole 
being, and . . . has endeared allher sextome. Only Christ my 
Savior could have done more.” 

Often have I thanked God that I was intimate enough with 
that young man to ask him that question, and to receive from 
his own lips that story. 

It is not always possible to appreciate fully the ennobling 
influence of a great sacrifice. Sometimes its potency lies dor- 
mant in the inner chambers of the soul and waits for years 
before some event reveals it. But it is never lost. 
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135 
FINDING OUT OUR DIVINE FRIEND 


By JoHN WILLIAM JENT 


Hi ies him whom I have believed.—II Timothy 1:12. (See also Philippians 
EID, 


Many of us who, like Paul on the Damascus highway, have 
found Jesus, will never know what we have in him until, like Paul 
after suffering with him, we find him out. 

My father was one of that stern sort who demand and secure 
obedience. I revered him, for my mother taught me that he was 
one of the best of fathers; and I wanted to be like him. But in 
my misunderstanding and timidity I did not get very close to him. 

I recall with inexpressible emotion the hour this barrier was 
dissolved in a great, common sorrow. It was the dark night in 
which my mother slipped away from us and went to the Father’s 
house. She had been an invalid for years; and yet how she had 
stood by my father and borne him up with her prayers during 
his early ministry in the Ozarks! We were all worn with 
nights of watching. My father told me to go to bed, saying 
that if there was any change he would wake me. About two 
o'clock I felt his touch on my shoulder, and I came out of 
my sleep with grim foreboding. ‘‘Son,’’ he said, “get up: your 
mamma is going.” 

I followed him into the chamber of death. My father sat on 
one side of the bed, and I threw myself across the other. Mother 
talked calmly and freely about her translation. To my father 
she expressed regret that she had to leave him, and she urged 
him to be faithful in his ministry. Then she turned to me and 
exhorted me to be a good boy, and said that some day we should 
meet again. Then she asked for my baby sister and kissed her 
goodbye. She seemed worried that we were weeping. She 
talked of the angels in the room. Finally she lifted her eyes to 
the ceiling and whispered, ‘“‘Lord, I come.’”’ That was the end. 

Kind friends took charge. My father took my little sister on 
his left arm and put his right about my shoulders, and we 
turned into the parlor. He sat down in the big arm chair and 
drew me up to his knee, and I climbed into his lap. He laid his 
head over on my shoulder, and his whole frame shook with 
emotion as he sobbed out his grief: ‘‘O boy!—boy!—our best 
friend is gone!” 

“Our’’—the word of common sorrow. It gripped my heart. 
I threw my arms about my father and hugged him to meas I said, 
“Yes, Pa, that’s so; but, thank God, we have each other yet!” 
I saw the door open into his big heart, a heart as tender as a 
mother’s. I walked in, and have been in ever since. 

That was just the beginning. At sixteen I felt the call of God 
to the ministry, and I soon followed my father into the work. 
We went out together as pastors of country churches and 
comrades in old-fashioned, brush-arbor revival meetings. One 
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night I would preach, and Pa would lead the singing. The next 
night he would preach, and I would lead the singing. 

Many a time, as we turned into a fine country bed after a pro- 
longed service, have I rolled into his arms as we talked it out 
heart to heart through the hours. I know my father today. 


Likewise, we can find out our Lord only as we labor and suf- 
fer with him. 


“Still to the lowly soul 
He doth Himself impart, 
And for His dwelling and His throne 
Chooseth the pure in heart.” 


136 
WAYSIDE MINISTRIES 
By G. J. Rousseau 


As Jesus passed by ... .—Matthew 9:27. 


While in college in Texas, I preached at a little church about 
twelve miles from town. One Sunday evening I was driving to 
the city after the service. There was a drizzling rain, and it 
was as dark as Erebus and penetratingly cold. My road led 
over a river. The bridge was narrow, and the approach was 
down a steep incline, narrow and dangerous. A short time 
before that night, two men had been held up at that very place 
and murdered, their bodies being thrown into the swirling 
stream; and the crime was still the talk of the community. 

Suddenly, as I started down the approach, my horse shied. 
Just beyond the horse, a dim form loomed in the darkness. To 
stop or not to stop—that was the question. I was driving a 
spirited horse, and with a quick lash of my whip I could ride 
that dim form down. But, by a miracle of Providence, I stopped. 

The form proved to be a Mexican. He was ill, and trembled 
with a chill. I took him up with me, and during the ride I 
talked to him about Jesus. I left him at a Mexican mission. 

That Mexican is now a college graduate, and is a flaming 
evangelist among his people. He has won hundreds to the 
Savior. Suppose I had ridden him down in the dark! Suppose 
I had even ‘“‘passed by on the other side’’! 


“Ah, the world is full of sore-footed men 
Who need a slight lift every now and then! 
And the angels can see through the white cloud-rift 
All the godlike souls who give men a lift.” 
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137 
LOVING CHRIST FOR WHAT HE IS 


By WiLit1AM M. Groom 


What things were gain to me, these have I counted loss for Christ. Yea verily, 
and I count all things to be loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
my Lord: for whom I suffered the loss of all things, and do count them but refuse, 
that I may gain Christ—Philippians 3:7-8. 


A mother used to say whimsically about her boys: “I declare, 
I do not think they care a thing in the world for me; for they 
never see me but they are wanting something. We live just 
across from the schoolhouse; and every day at recess they come 
bounding in, crying, ‘Mother, what have you in the cupboard? 
What have you that’s good to eat?’”’ 

But years have passed, and now that mother says: “My boys 
still go to school, but it is to the larger school of life; and they 
still run home at recess, but that comes now only at Christmas 
time. Eagerly still they come running in home; but—it is not 
now, ‘Mother, what have you got? What may I have?’ Now, 
as they put their dear, big hands about my face and stroke my 
hair, they say, ‘Why, Mother, there are silver threads among 
the gold,’ and, ‘Mother, come and let’s sing love’s old sweet 
songs,’ and, ‘Say, Mother, do all boys love their mothers as we 
do?’ Then my heart grows very tender, because I know now that 
it is not mine that matters, but just me!’ 

In our undisciplined youth, our relation to Christ is full of 
self-seeking; but when we have walked with him through the 
years, we then delight not so much in the gifts as in the Giver. 


138 
CHILDREN OF GOD 


By Joun R. ApAms 


Fear not, for I have redeemed thee; I have called thee by thy name; thou art 
mine.—lIsatah 43:1. 


I lived once near a children’s home, known as the Home of the 
Friendless. We had long talked of adopting a child to rear, as 
we had none of ourown. There was one boy in the home whom 
we wanted very much, and who wanted us; but he had one 
living parent, who would not give him up. Every time we 
visited the home, he wanted to come away with us. One day © 
we told him he might go home with us for the day if the matron 
would consent. She did, and we had a happy time. It rained 
hard toward night, and we telephoned to know what todo. The 
matron said, ‘‘Keep him all night.”’ The little fellow loved a 
horse, and on the next day he enjoyed a drive with me. 
But when I turned toward the home, he put his head down on 
my arm and began to cry. I did not fully understand, but I 
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put my arm about him and asked what was the matter. He 
sobbed: ‘Oh, don’t take me back there! I don’t want to exe) 
back there again. I want to stay with you. I want to be your 
boy.” It almost broke my heart to tell him that he could not 
stay with me and be my boy, because his mother would not let 
me have him. 

Blessed be God! when I turn to him and say, “I want to stay 
with you: I want to be your child,” he does not have to get the 
consent of another! 


139 
INDIFFERENCE 


By Witit1am Roy McGeary 
Is tt nothing to you, all ye that pass by?—Lamentations 1:12. 


A friend of mine, Dr. J. Alvin Orr, was attending a convention 
in Atlantic City some years ago, and was staying at a hotel close 
to the Boardwalk. Late one night he heard excited voices and 
hurrying footsteps along that well-known promenade. Going 
to the window, he could see groups of men and women looking 
out to sea. Off there, across the waves, rockets were rising. 
A ship in distress! It was a cold, blustery night, and the great 
waves looked like racing mountains. Dressing hurriedly, Dr. 
Orr hastened down to the shore, arriving just in time to hear the 
captain of the life-saving crew announce that they would not 
attempt a rescue in such a sea, that to do so would mean suicide. 
The excitement and frenzy of the crowd were terrible to behold. 

Presently a big Norwegian sea captain with ten of his men, 
just from the sea, came up and offered his services to the captain 
of the life-saving crew. With the life-saving equipment, out 
they went, and all feared that they would never return. But 
after a while they did return, with eight of the crew. Back 
they went and brought the remaining nine. Then the ship 
went down. 

The joy and admiration of the shivering crowd knew no bounds. 
The big Norwegian and his sailors were lifted to the shoulders 
of eleven men and carried up and down the beach and along the 
Boardwalk, while the multitude shouted. What a demonstration! 
All because seventeen seamen had been rescued from physical 
death. Yet how many in our churches pass complacently along 
the shore of eternity and watch countless souls go down to 
eternal death, and never say a word or move a finger! 
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140 
SPEAKING AS THE SPIRIT LEADS 


By WILLiAM P. PEARCE 


And they were all filled with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak ... as 
the Spirit gave them utterance.—Acts 2:4. 


Sitting in a hotel in Southampton, England, I was thus accosted 
by a fine, scholarly-looking gentleman who had been previously 
introduced to me: ‘‘Excuse me, Doctor Pearce, but were you 
ever in Wisconsin?” 

I answered in the affirmative. 

““Were you ever in Appleton?”’ 

SL was.- 

“Did you ever speak in Lawrence University?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“One Sunday afternoon you gave an address—’”’ 

“Stop!’’ Isaid. ‘I recall the occasion. I had a set speech; 
but as I looked over that company of young men, I changed my 
line of thought and gave a heart-to-heart talk. Why, I have 
never been able to answer. Now go on with your story.” 

“Well, I was there,’ he continued. ‘I was lonely, homesick, 
and without a vision. As you talked I received an inspiration. 
Before you were through, an aspiration to bend my energies 
toward something worth while seized me. Today I am a professor 
of biology in the University of Wisconsin; and, as opportunity is 
afforded, I occupy vacant pulpits on Sundays.”’ 

The professor left the hotel while I was absent. On my return 
an envelope was handed to me by the manager of the hotel. 
In it I found the professor’s card, and beneath his name these 
words, neatly penned: ‘For one who did so much for me.” 

Think of it!) It had taken me at least twelve years to discover 
the wisdom of the Spirit in changing my line of thought on that 
Sunday! And, equally strange, the discovery came in a distant 
quarter of the globe! 

Who knows how that same talk, following the direction of the 
Spirit, affected other young men that day? Who can ever 
measure the dynamic force of influence for good when exercised 
under the Spirit’s guidance? Every person is a magnetic battery, 
emitting a subtle power which affects others, it may be countless 
others, for lasting weal or ill. That “none of us liveth to himself, 
and none of us dieth to himself” lies near the heart of Pauline 
philosophy, which is the wisdom of the Christ. 


“The smallest bark on life’s tumultuous ocean 
ill leave a track behind forevermore: 

The slightest wave of influence set in motion 

Extends and widens to the eternal shore.”’ 
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141 
FOLLOWING THE SPIRIT 


By J. Froyp Jones 


And the Spirit said unto Philip, Go near and join thyself to this chariot.— 
Acts 8:29. 


For some time I had been pastor of a certain church. There 
were some excellent members, and they worked faithfully; but 
something was lacking. It seemed that I was making a complete 
failure—especially so since, being young myself, I had been 
called to this church chiefly to reach the young people. One 
night I lay awake, beseeching God to show me what to do. 

In that community lived a man whom nearly all respected and 
loved. He was well educated, and had more influence than any 
other man in the community. He owned much property, and 
always helped anyone in need. If a house burned, he always 
gave more than anyone else toward rebuilding it. He gave to 
the church, but was not a Christian. He did not even attend 
church; and his example was the greatest barrier to my reaching 
the young people. 

As I lay there and prayed, a voice seemed to say in my very 
ear: ‘Why don’t you strike at the source of your trouble? 
Why not prepare a sermon especially for this man and get him 
out to hear you?” 

I decided to obey that suggestion, and I worked on that 
sermon every day until time to go back for my next appoint- 
ment. Then I started early and drove by this man’s house. 
When I told him that I had prepared a sermon especially for him 
and wanted him to go to church with me, he thanked me in a 
gentlemanly way but said that it would be impossible for him 
to go that morning, but that he would go that evening. 

Before the evening service it began to snow; and I found only 
a few there. I was completely disheartened. It seemed that I 
should never have an opportunity to reach the man who was on 
my heart. So I preached a short sermon and drove home; but 
I did not go to bed. As I sat before the fire sadly thinking, an 
inner voice asked me why I did not go and preach my sermon 
to the one man alone, as the Master preached to Nicodemus. 
I shook all over; and before I realized what I was doing, I was 
in my raincoat and at the garage. It was after one o’clock on 
a cold winter night, but I drove to this man’s house. I feared 
that he would think that I was crazy, coming at that time and 
through the snow; but I was sustained by the knowledge that I 
was doing the best I could. 

When I came within sight of the house, I saw a light; and as I 
stepped upon the porch, the door opened and the man reached for 
me. With a sob he said: ‘“Thank God! he has sent you to me 
that you may show me the way to find him! I have been reading 
my Bible all night; but it is all dark to me. That special invita- 
tion this morning got me to thinking; and I want to find God.” 
And in five minutes he had found him. 
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142 
THE POWER OF GOD’S WORD 
By Wim Epwarp NEILL 


Is not my word like a fire? saith Jehovah; and like a hammer that breaketh 
the rock in pieces?—Jeremiah 23:29. (See also Romans 1:16.) 


In my early twenties I was engaged by a certain pastor in the 
South to assist him in revival meetings in his church, in a small 
town where lived two or three outstanding infidels. These men 
wrote books on infidelity and lectured on it; and their blighting 
influence was felt, not only in their own town, but throughout 
the state, and even other states. 

I arrived two days late, and the delay had discouraged the 
already disheartened pastor. When my train rolled in, he was 
restlessly walking the station platform; for his people had been 
singing for an hour and waiting for the young revivalist. As 
soon as the train came to a stop, the pastor rushed up to me, 
shook hands, and said, ‘‘Let’s get in this cab and rush to the 
church.”’ On the way from the station he told me of the religious 
condition of the town, and about the infidels and their blighting 
influence. He said that every church in town had changed 
pastors twice that year on account of the influence of the infidels, 
and that he would be compelled to go unless God gave us a 
great revival. 

My young and zealous heart boiled within me. I have always 
had more zeal than wisdom, and my first words in the pulpit were 
a challenge to the infidels of the town. I said: “Your pastor 
tells me that this town is the seat of infidelity for all this country, 
and that noted infidel writers and lecturers live here. I wish 
you would tell the biggest infidel in town that if he will come 
to these meetings for ten days and nights and is not converted, 
I'll throw away my Bible and quit preaching.’”’ I then took my 
text and began preaching; but as I proceeded, the rashness of the 
challenge I had made began to dawn on me, and I could hardly 
finish my sermon. I remembered that many heard the matchless 
Paul and yet went away in unbelief. I remembered that Jesus 
himself could do no mighty works in some places because of 
unbelief. And now here J was, a young preacher not more than 
twenty-three years old, saying, “If the biggest infidel in town 
will come to these meetings for ten days and nights and is not 
converted, I’ll throw away my Bible and quit preaching”’! 

At the close of the morning service the next day, the brethren 
said, “‘Well, young preacher, he was here this morning.” 

“Who?” I asked. 

“The biggest infidel in the town. He got your challenge, and 
he says he is going to make you throw away your Bible and quit 
preaching, or acknowledge you lied.”’ 

This scared me cold. I was already uneasy, for I had made the 
challenge without taking time to consider—because of more 
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zeal than wisdom. Yet I am confident that I gave that challenge 
because of my faith in the power of the gospel. 

Well, every morning and every evening the infidel was there. 
He had but one desire, and that was to prove that the word of 
God did not have the power claimed for it by the young revivalist. 
After five or six days and nights had passed, and the infidel had 
given no indication of conversion, I began to pray the Lord to 
make him sick—anything to keep him away from at least one 
service, so that I should be released from the obligation of my 
challenge. But no: he kept coming, showing no signs of illness— 
and no signs of interest! 

I think that it was on the eighth or ninth night that I took for 
my text, ‘“Thou art the man.’’ Though hundreds were present, 
I saw only the one man. I tried to make him hear the thunders 
of Sinai and the howling deep of hell. For the first time, I 
noticed on his face a change of expression. Not knowing 
whether he was becoming angry or whether the word was con- 
vincing and the Spirit convicting, I kept hammering away with 
the word of God. Just before I was ready to close my message, 
the infidel leaped to his feet and came running down the aisle 
of the church, begging God for mercy and pardon! 


143 
FORTITUDE IN PERSECUTION 
By NATHAN MAYNARD 
Matthew 5:10; John 15:20; II Timothy 3:12. 


Moriya San, about seventeen years old, was the only son of 
the only Baptist family in Kokura, Japan, when my wife and I 
went there to live. He worked in the railroad shops. Only 
three or four other Christians were employed in these shops, 
and they suffered persecution. 

One day, as Moriya was leaving the shop at the close of the 
working-period, he was seized by several men and dragged 
behind a building, where they beat him with bamboo rods and 
left him overcome with pain and shame. As he was starting on 
again, the superintendent of the shops came along and enquired 
what was the matter. Moriya told him that he had been 
maltreated because he was a Christian, whereupon the superin- 
tendent took him by the hand and said: ‘Don’t give up, young 
man, but brace up. I know nothing about Christianity, but I 
do know you; and if Christianity makes one honest, and faithful, 
and industrious, as I know you to be, you cannot afford to give 
up your religion because of hardship.” And the superintendent 
immediately took steps to have the Christians protected. 

Not long after that, Moriya attended the Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Yokohama, and he is now a pastor in Japan. 
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HE SAVED OTHERS’ 


By Louis EpwarD HOLDEN 
He saved others; himself he cannot save-—Mark 15:31. 


Billy McLaughlin, a sophomore at Ohio Wesleyan University, 
was invited to spend the holidays at the home of his uncle, 
Dr. Frank Gunsaulus, in Chicago. On Saturday morning, 
before going out with his cousin for a day of pleasure, Billy 
stepped into the minister’s study to bid him good morning. He 
found his uncle busy with his sermon for the following morning, 
and Billy asked what his text was to be. ‘My text,” said his 
uncle, ‘‘is that great conclusion of the Master, ‘For this cause 
came I into the world,’ and I am through with it except for my 
final illustration.’’ Billy replied, ‘““That is a wonderful text, 
Uncle, and how glad I shall be to hear you preach from it in the 
morning!’’ 

At four o’clock that afternoon the newsboys were shouting, 
“Extra! Extra! All about the Iroquois Theater disaster! 
Eleven hundred lives lost!”’ 

Before the dreadful news had reached the minister’s study, his 
telephone rang. It was a call to come at once to the hospital. 
A patient had asked to see the clergyman, before he died. Jump- 
ing into his automobile, the minister hurried to the hospital. 
Evidences of the terrible disaster were apparent on every side. 
He was conducted through the crowded wards to the cot on 
which a young man lay. It was none other than Billy, burned 
almost beyond recognition, but still conscious, and writhing in 
pain. He and his cousin had attended the theater that after- 
noon. When the fire broke out they had managed to save them- 
selves, and were well started on the way home when, suddenly, 
Billy turned about and said, “‘I must go back to help save the 
women and children.” Resisting all entreaties, the brave lad 
entered the doomed building once more, to save others. He 
did not stop till he had carried fourteen women and children to 
safety, and had gone back for the fifteenth. When he tried to 
return, he found his retreat cut off; and he himself was rescued 
only with the greatest difficulty. 

Billy was too weak to tell the story to his uncle; but, looking 
up into his face, full of tenderness and compassion for the dying 
boy, he said, “Uncle Frank, for this cause came I into the world.” 
Then he fell back on his pillow, and his brave young spirit fled. 

When the famous minister entered his pulpit the next morning, 
he did not lack an illustration for his great text. 


1Dr. Holden, the author of this story, wrote the editor that Billy’s uncle was a personal 
friend of his for many years, that his brother-in-law was Billy’s roommate at college, and that 
he can therefore vouch for the exact truth of his version of the story, ‘ 

The differences, without positive divergence, between this story and one immediately fol- 
lowing it present, by analogy, a striking illustration of the variation, without essential contra- 
diction, in the gospel narratives of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John.—Editor. 
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145 
BILLY AND THE PLANK 


By EtmMer Ettsworty HELMs 


He saved others; himself he cannot save.-—Mark 15:31. 


At every meeting of one of the fraternities at the Ohio Wesleyan 
University at Delaware, Ohio, at a given time and signal, all the 
members stand for two minutes with bowed heads, in silence, 
“to the memory of Billy.” 

In the house of the president of the university is a rough- 
hewn, water-soaked, weather-beaten old plank. Once a year 
the fellows of Billy’s fraternity carry that rough old plank to 
chapel, and reverently hold it up on the platform in the presence 
of the student-body, while the president of the institution tells 
the story of “Billy and the Plank” to the newly enrolled fresh- 
men. Then the fellows of Billy’s fraternity sing: 


“Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.’ 


Who was Billy, and what is the story? Billy was the nephew 
of Dr. Frank Gunsaulus, famous preacher and lecturer of Chicago. 
On Saturday, January 1, 1904, Billy opened the door of his uncle’s 
study and found him writing his sermon for the morrow on the 
text, “To this end wasI born ...” 

“Uncle Frank,” said Billy, “I don’t know why I was born.” 

They talked about it a bit. Then Billy, looking at his watch, 
said, “‘I’ll see you later, and we'll finish it.’”’ And he went to 
the Iroquois Theater, where two thousand people, mostly women 
and children, had come to see a children’s play. 

All of a sudden, a sea of flame poured across the stage and flung 
itself in waves over the audience. The world still carries the 
memory of that holocaust, where scores were trampled to death 
and hundreds were burned beyond recognition. 

Billy groped his way through smoke and fire until he found 
an exit—locked and barred! Being a football player, he hurled 
himself against the door and smashed through. A plank that 
had been used by some painters stretched from the ledge of the 
exit to the window of the building across the ten-foot alley. 
Through fierce heat and stifling smoke, Billy carried an uncon- 
scious woman across that slender bridge to safety; then a child; 
then aman. Once, twice, three times—fourteen times. Then, 
having breathed so much flame, he lay on the plank, unconscious. 

In the hospital he lay, swathed in bandages—dying. His 
uncle leaned over him and said, ‘‘Billy, why did you do it?” 

“Uncle Frank, I have just found out why I was born.” 


Why was I born? Why were you born? Have we braved 
the flames to rescue perishing souls? 


“All the vain things that charm me most, 
I sacrifice them to his blood.” 
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146 
A LIVING SACRIFICE 


By NorMan L. Stock 


I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, to present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is your spirttual service.— 
Romans 12:1. 


Mun’ni (moon‘ni) was a young convert in the Central Province 
of India. She had been a widow since she was two years old! 
In India even little babies often become widows. For twelve 
years Mun’ni was deprived of all the happiness that other little 
girls had, all because the little boy to whom she was to be married 
died when she was only two years old! People said that he died 
because she had an evil spirit. So she was compelled to toil 
from early morning till night. 

One day, while carrying water from the village well, Mun’ni 
met a strange lady dressed in white, who called to her in a kindly 
voice. The child was very much afraid at first, for she had never 
before seen a white lady, nor had people spoken so kindly to her. 
But when she turned round and saw the sweet smile on the 
stranger’s face, something told her that she need not be afraid. 
So, setting down her waterpot, she waited to hear what the woman 
might say. The stranger read a beautiful story from a black- 
covered book, about Jesus and the Samaritan woman at the well 
of Sychar. And then she told the girl about a God who really 
loved and cared for her. Mun/’ni could hardly believe it. It 
sounded too good to be true. Never before had she heard that 
God loved her. Why, even her own family hated her! The 
missionary did not try to persuade her to accept Jesus as her 
Savior, but gave her a copy of the book and asked her to read it. 

One Sunday, at the close of the service, the missionary an- 
nounced that anyone who had brought an offering might leave 
it while passing out of the church. Most of the people were very 
poor, but each brought something. Some brought handfuls of 
vegetables. Others brought bowls of rice which they had 
saved up by going without breakfast for days. Others gave 
copper coins, each of which represented days of work. Then 
came a strange and timid girl and placed in the missionary’s 
hand a piece of gold which, among these poor people, represented 
immense wealth. The missionary was so astonished that she 
hesitated to take it, thinking that perhaps the girl had stolen it. 

In answer to the missionary’s inquiry, the girl told her who 
she was and how she had got the gold piece. She told how happy 
the God whom the book told about had made her, and that in 
her joy and gratitude she wanted to make an offering that 
would satisfy her own heart. So she had gone to a planter in 
another village and said to him, ‘‘What will you give me for a 
lifetime of service as a slave on your farm?’ And he gave her 
the piece of gold. Then she added, “It means that I must be 
a slave all my life; but I will gladly be one for the sake of Jesus, 
ae & broke the chains from my soul and ealled me to be a child 
of God.” 
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147 
THE HERO'S CROSS 


By Vincent G. Burns 


_ Whosoever be he of you that renounceth not all that he hath, he cannot be my 
disciple.—Luke 14:33. 


To my mind clings tenaciously the memory of a bright and 
wonderful occasion. On a sunlit afternoon in France during war 
days, a thousand of us young officers in the French artillery 
school at Saumur were summoned for a great parade. No one 
knew why. But, together with a regiment of American artillery, 
we assembled on the wide promenade facing the impressive old 
white stone buildings of the world-famous school of French cav- 
alry. A great hollow square was formed; and the men waited, 
breathless with interest, to learn the purpose of the formation. 

I can still recall the electric thrill that I experienced when 
five French officers, including Marshal Foch, and _ several 
American officers marched upon the field. They approached the 
center and halted. An American officer gave a sharp command, 
and out from the ranks stepped a young American soldier. With 
impressive friendliness, the great Field Marshal of the Allies 
approached the soldier and pinned on his breast the War Cross 
of France. Then came an American officer, who placed about 
the soldier’s neck the Congressional Medal of Honor. All eyes 
were on the young hero, decorated with the highest honors that 
nations can give for heroic bravery in service. As he stood 
there, with bared head, beneath the perfect blue of the clear 
French sky, how every soldier envied him! 

On that same afternoon, I was shopping in the little French 
village, and had entered a small store. Ready to go and turning 
toward the door, I ran into another soldier, who was entering. 
Imagine my surprise and joy on recognizing him as the young 
hero who, only a few minutes before, had been the pride of the 
whole artillery school! Saluting, I asked if I might look at the 
shining crosses which he had received that afternoon. 

His reply staggered me—not his words, but his manner. He 
could not speak above a whisper. How painful it was to see this 
young, strong, noble man voiceless, and with the pasty yellow 
color which betrays the terrible gas-affliction! He told me that 
he had received the coveted crosses for putting a machine-gun 
nest out of action and saving several of his comrades. He said 
that he had been badly gassed twice, that gradually he was 
losing his voice, that it was becoming increasingly difficult for 
him to breathe, and that the doctors had given him only six 
months to live! 

Here before me stood one of God’s soldiers; and an unearthly, 
holy light radiated from his wan but smiling face, the face of one 
who had been put to the great test and had not failed in life- 
defending, life-rescuing, life-bestowing sacrifice. I thought of 
the happy homes of the men he had saved, of the shining crosses 
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that spoke so eloquently of his heroism, and then of the men who 
had envied him; and I wondered if the enviers would have paid 
the price he had paid. Through the tears that I could not keep 
back, that cross about the soldier hero’s neck seemed to shine 
with a new brightness, like unto the luster of the Cross of Christ. 
When I pressed his hand and said goodbye, I looked straight 
into those quiet, heroic eyes; and there was not a trace of regret 
nor of fear, but only the patience and spiritual radiance of one 
who had taken the real Cross, had forsaken all, and had followed 
in the thorny path of the Savior. 


148 
FISHING ON SUNDAY 


By GEORGE SCHOLL 
The Son of man came to seek and to save that which was lost.—Luke 19:10. 


Half a century ago I was pastor of a downtown church in 
Baltimore. Not far from the church was a stoneyard, where, 
on Sunday mornings, the boys of the neighborhood gathered 
to play marbles. One morning, an hour before Sunday-school, 
a deacon came along. Seeing a ‘“‘school of minnows,” as he 
afterwards styled the group of boys, he resolved to cast the net. 

Presently he remarked that when a boy he was fond of the 
game and was considered a fairly good player. Then he expressed 
wonder whether he could still play. ‘I dare you to try,” 
challenged one of the urchins; and in an instant the deacon was 
down on all fours, ‘“‘plumping boler’’ with the best of them. The 
boys were delighted to find this middle-aged gentleman in Sunday 
clothes a ‘“‘crack shot’’ at marbles; and they at once proclaimed 
him leader of their ‘‘gang,” which position he accepted with 
thanks. 

After a while, consulting his watch, he said, ‘‘Boys, this is my 
last game for today. I must go now.” 

“Aw, can’t you play another game?” 

“No, I attend Sunday-school up on Lombard Street, and must 
be off. Come with me, boys, and play my game today.” 

They hesitated for a moment; but on being reminded that 
they had chosen him as leader of the ‘“‘gang,’”’ they stood by 
their action. Fifteen minutes later eight of those boys, at the 
heels of the deacon, marched into the Sunday-school room and 
were organized into a class. After teaching the boys for several 
weeks the deacon turned them over to another teacher, while 
he went down to the stoneyard and recruited another class. 
He who made Peter and his brother Andrew ‘“‘fishers of men” 
also made Deacon Morehead a successful fisher of boys. 

Seven boys from that Sunday-school entered the gospel 
ministry, and they made good. Three of them are occupying 
prominent pulpits, while others, as successful business men 
are the chief supporters of their church. 
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149 
DEVOTION 


By J. A. Hunnicutr 


Whether we live, we live unto the Lord; or whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord: whether we live, therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s.—Romans 14:8. 


I am ready not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name o 
the Lord Jesus.—A cts 21:13. i : ee 


Two years ago I visited the Rich Mountain battlefield, near 
Elkins, West Virginia. A friend whose father was in the fight 
was my guide, and explained to me the course of the battle. 

On the side of the mountain where the boys in gray were 
stationed stands a large chestnut tree with a great scar on its 
side. A Southern boy was sniping from behind that tree when a 
shell struck it, tearing off his right shoulder. After the battle 
the wounded lad was found lying on a flat rock down the side of 
the mountain toward the Northern lines. The wound was so 
great and so much blood had been lost that the surgeon said 
nothing could be done. Calling to a comrade, the dying boy 
asked that his name be carved on the rock on which he lay. 
With his bayonet, the comrade carved the name of J. W. Pinnell. 
The dying soldier looked for a moment at his name on the rock, 
which was wet with his own blood; then, falling upon it, he said: 
“This is my name. I will die onit. But the cause shall live.” 

Let us put our names down on the Rock of Ages, and, if need 
be, die that the Cause may live. Crucifixion means coronation 
when it is suffered in devotion to so great a Cause. 


150 
GOD’S MYSTERIOUS WAY 


By S. S. HitscHER 


God ... who doeth great things and unsearchable, marvelous things 
without number.—Job 5:8-9. 


Some years ago there lived in Holland a prominent family 
every member of which was an infidel. The youngest son was 
in the University of Amsterdam, studying for the diplomatic 
service. He had never been in a church in his life. The daughter 
in some way came into contact with the Salvation Army and was 
genuinely converted. When she made this known in the home, 
the family felt itself disgraced; but in the excitement of prepara- 
tion for her wedding, soon to take place, they tempered their 
severity toward her. 

The customs of the time required that, on the night before the 
wedding, the bride-to-be should don her bridal robes, come from 
her room in as stately a manner as possible, dance for a few 
minutes with one of the guests, then return to her room and not 
be seen again until her marriage. In accordance with this 
custom, the daughter came from her room, walked down the 
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stairway with queenly carriage, and danced with one of the 
guests. Then, without warning, she screamed, gathered up her 
skirts, and ran up the stairs to her room. It was found that she 
had a hemorrhage. In two days she was dead. 

The shock of this tragedy caused a total collapse of the mother. 
She was sent to the country to regain her health, and was not 
able to return for a year. The nurse who cared for her was a 
devout Christian; and when the mother returned home, she was 
possessed of a passionate love for Christ. This drove the family 
to madness, but they excused what they deemed her folly by 
saying that she was not herself. 

The mother, true to the new life in her, began to pray for her 
family. She centered her prayers on her youngest son, and she 
finally prevailed on him to go to church with her. But when he 
reached the church door, he stopped, saying that he had fulfilled 
his promise. The mother insisted that he go into the church, 
and he finally yielded. There his conscience was stirred. Re- 
turning to the university, he sought peace by following a system 
of good works. But this only made his conscience goad him more 
severely, so that he was soon in a veritable hell. At last he 
concluded that his only escape was to do away with himself. 
So he decided to swim out into the sea, struggle in the waves 
for a time so as to make his death appear to be accidental, and 
then let himself drown. Out into the sea he swam; but his com- 
panions saw him struggling, went after him, and drew him out. 
Soon he found himself in a worse hell than ever. 

In this state of mind he returned home. One night he 
wandered in the woods beating his breast. Returning ere day- 
break and seeing a light under his mother’s door, he knew that 
she had been awake all night, praying for him. Rushing to his 
room above and falling on his knees, he surrendered to God. 

His father was furious; and when the son declared that he 
would return to the university to study, not for the service of a 
human government, but for the service of the King of kings, 
this fury reached a climax; and with one stroke he cut his 
son off from the family and the family inheritance. 

Returning to the university, the son began his studies for the 
ministry. Self-help being forbidden, he was soon almost penni- 
less. When he heard the bells at Christmas, he felt that he could 
not go to church, as he had not a single penny for the offering. 
In his sorrow of soul, he went to prayer; and he was led to pray 
for his father with heart-breaking agony. A short time after 
this, on returning to his room, he was told that a gentleman had 
been there looking for him, and that, after leaving his card, he 
had gone to a certain hotel. The son picked up the card and 
read his father’s name. He knew that nothing but a matter 
of the greatest importance would bring his father to Amsterdam 
at that time of the year; so he hurried to the hotel. His father 
met him and announced that he too had found Christ!! 

1Dr, Hilscher, the contributor of this story, has a son preaching Christ in China; and he says: 


“For a year this son lived in Peking in the home of the young man written of above, who him- 


oe is now a missionary of the Cross in the capital city of the land of the Yellow Dragon,”’— 
itor, 
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151 
FISHERS OF MEN 


By S. E. HENDERSON 


Come ye after me, and I will make you fishers of men.—Matthew 4:19. (See 
also Galatians 6:9.) 


“Are they bitin’ here?” asked a red-faced, companionable 
man who had just arrived at Lake Lorenzo, south of Sulphur, 
Oklahoma. As I had not fished any, I could not say. 

“Well, I’ve got to have a bass,” he said. 

It was already noon; so we fell to preparing dinner. 

After dinner he proposed that we get a batch of minnows. 
So we went to a creek and seined out five hundred, putting 
them into a live-bucket. We then went back to the lake, rented 
a boat, and fished all that afternoon—without a nibble. 

We returned to camp and cooked supper. After supper, my 
friend asked me if I wanted to go back to the lake. I did not 
think I did. Long after midnight he came in empty-handed. 

All the next day we fished, and caught nothing but two bream. 
That night he fished into the ‘“‘wee sma’ hours.’”’ Thus ended 
the second day. Nota bass! 

The third day I kodaked, but he worked away at fishing. He 
tried redworms. He tried grasshoppers. He tried the patent 
bait. He cast. He trolled. He changed fishing-places. 

The third night, I went back to the lake with him. What 
patience! After three days, he was as eager as ever—to fish! 
Long hours wore away, until it was after eleven o’clock. At 
last I heard him say, ‘“‘I am going to try Old Socialist.” 

Old Socialist was a red, wooden minnow with hooks on his 
side. He put him on and made several casts. But the bass 
did not appear to be interested in red, wooden minnows. So he 
faced about and cast toward the shallow water. On his second 
throw, there came a tug at his line that sent a thrill through 
him. The line cut here and there through the water. My 
friend’s face could be seen by the lantern, and what joy lighted 
it! He reeled away, and, after he had permitted the fish to 
play for some minutes, brought him to the boatside. It was a 
beautiful black bass, the most beautiful, I think, I ever saw. 

We talk to men occasionally about salvation, but how many 
of us are real fishermen when it comes to fishing for men? 


“Time worketh: let me work too. 
Time undoeth: oh let me do! 
As busy as Time.my task I’d ply 
Till I rest the rest of eternity.” 
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152 
THE SAVING SALT 


By Wiu1aM J. SEELYE 
Ye are the salt of the earth. Matthew 5:13. 


A minister crossing the Atlantic Ocean asked the captain of 
the vessel for permission to hold a religious service in the saloon 
on the following Sunday morning. we 

“I’m sorry,” answered the captain, ‘‘but permission has 
already been given to the manager of a vaudeville company to 
put on a show.” 

Thought the minister: ‘‘What will be the influence of such 
a show on the passengers, especially when held on the Lord’s 
Day? But what can be done?’ After prayerful reflection, the 
minister sought the manager of the vaudeville company, who 
was a Jew, and tactfully directed conversation to the matter on 
his heart. 

‘“‘Well,’’ answered the Jew, “‘I got ahead of you.” 

“You did indeed,” replied the minister. Then he had an 
inspiration. ‘‘Can’t we combine?’ he asked. The suggestion 
was cordially accepted on condition that the minister preside. 
He consented, announcements were posted, and great curiosity 
was aroused. 

In deference to the minister, the first half-hour’s performance 
was modified. Then a question arose regarding the religious ser- 
vice, especially the singing. _Hymnals were lacking, but the 
orchestra played What a Friend We Have in Jesus! 

When the service closed, the minister thanked the manager 
and his orchestra for their help, and retired to his cabin. Late 
that evening came a knock at his door, and there stood the 
Jewish manager. ‘‘Doctor,’”’ he said, ‘never again will I put 
on the stage such a program as I had planned for today. Your 
sermon greatly impressed me. But, more than that, you are 
the first Christian to befriend me.” 

Christians are to be a saving influence against the moral 
corruption which easily spreads everywhere, even into our 
homes. Human lives and destinies are at stake. 

Only the spirit of large-minded good-will can finally triumph 
for Christ. Especially is this true in the case of sectarian 
differences. It is both a duty and a privilege to acquire the point 
of view of the other side, and to co-operate tactfully and sacri- 
ficially with other groups of God’s people toward common ends. 


Salt saves by contact, not by magic at a distance: and ‘‘the 
salt of the earth” saves by the contact of love, not by exclusive 
aloofness. We do not compromise our convictions by associat- 
ing with those who differ with us: we spread them. The carnal 
way to convert people to our convictions is by dogmatism, 
argument, and condemnation: the spiritual way is by exposition, 
persuasion, and living example. How significant that one word 
in Greek means both persuade and believe!—Editor. 
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153 
THE SHADOW OF SELF 


By C. McCoy FRANKLIN 


We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus as Lord, and ourselves as your 
servants for Jesus’ sake.—II Corinthians 4:5. 


In the highlands of western North Carolina is a valley through 
which runs the Linville River, far-famed as the home of moun- 
tain trout. One day there came from a distant city an expert 
fisherman to catch trout in this river. He brought with him 
all the equipment for trout-fishing that modern science had 
devised. This expert began early in the morning; and all day 
he toiled with reel and rod, changing flies a hundred times or 
more, but all to no avail. Not one strike did he get. 

When the day was far spent and the shadows of the great 
Carolina pines were growing longer, the bushes parted on the 
brink of the stream, and down to the edge of the water crept a 
native mountain lad—overalls hung at half-mast by one suspend- 
er, on his head a straw hat with a hole in the top through which 
sprouted his long hair, in his hand a rude alder pole. Apparently 
oblivious of the presence of the expert fisherman, the boy drew 
from his pocket a coarse twine string, on the end of which was a 
rusty hook. From the other pocket he extracted a rusty can, 
and out of this he fished a long, greasy worm. Fastening the 
worm on the hook, he tied a small pebble on the line for a sinker. 
Then, lying flat on his stomach, he tossed the hook into the clear 
pool. In a moment, a bright expression spread over his face, 
then broke into a grin. The well-dressed fisherman looked on 
in astonishment, for the alder pole was bending. The boy set 
himself, gave a vigorous jerk, and landed a twelve-inch trout, 
which lay flopping in the moss at his feet. 

The “‘expert”’ said to himself, “‘What an accident! He could 
not do that again in a month.”’ 

Soon the young fisherman baited his hook again, and down 
behind a log he went. In a moment another grin, another jerk, 
and another fine trout. 

When three trout were lying at the boy’s feet, the ‘“‘expert”’ 
could endure it no longer. Walking over to the boy, he said: 
“Look here, boy, I want an explanation. How is it that I fish 
all day with the best equipment that can be bought and don’t 
get a bite, and then you come here with that outfit and catch 
fish as fast as you can pull them out?” 

“Wall,” answered the youthful angler, ‘‘no wonder you can’t 
ketch nothin’: the fish see y’r shadder. It falls right on the 
pool; and they won’t bite if they see y’r shadder.”’ 

The shadow of self prevents many a catch. 
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154 
“IF GOD LOVES ME, THEN I WILL LOVE GOD” 


By JAMEs FRANKLIN LOVE 
John 3:16; I John 3:16; 4:19. 


Several years ago I was coming East on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. I had planned to change from the day-coach to the 
sleeping-car at East Radford, Virginia, about midnight. But 
the train was late, and I decided to continue my journey in the 
day-coach. A little later the conductor said to me, “We have a 
strange cargo of humanity in the coach ahead.” I asked him 
what he meant; and he replied, ‘‘Well, we have lunatics, a 
murderer, and so forth.” 

I fell to reflecting, and concluded that it was probably provi- 
dential that I had not taken the sleeper, and that God had some 
work for me in the car ahead. So I went forward and found 
three insane Negroes being taken to the asylum, a boy of sixteen 
and a man of thirty-four in irons, and a four-year-old boy, blind, 
deaf, and dumb, whose father was taking him, as a last resort, 
to a specialist. I sat down by the sheriff and asked him about 
his prisoners. He told me the story of the man in irons. He 
was one of the most desperate characters in the mountains. 
Three brothers had terrorized the people, killing and burning. 
Two of them had been killed, and this one was being taken for a 
long term in the penitentiary. 

I asked the sheriff if I might speak to his prisoners. Warning 
me that it would do no good to speak to the man in irons, he gave 
his consent. I went across the aisle and said to the man: “My 
friend, the sheriff has just told me of your case. I have no word 
to speak to you which will reconcile you to having the blood of 
your fellowmen on your hands; but I have come to say to you, 
God loves you.” 

He looked up with incredulity written on his depraved face. 

I then took from my pocket a New Testament and read John 
3:16. He reached up as far as his chains would let him—for he 
was chained to the seat—and I placed the Testament in his hands. 
He read in the dim car light, and then looked up again and said, 
““"Whosoever’ does mean me; doesn’t it?” 

I answered, ‘‘Yes.’’ 

Then, with tears raining down his face, he said, “If God 
loves me, then I will love God.’’ And he asked me for the 
Testament. 

I asked what he would do with it if I gave it to him. 

He said, “‘I will read it every day that I am in the penitentiary.” 

I marked other passages which declare the love of God for 
sinners; and then I gave him the book, saying, ‘‘If you keep your 
promise to love God and follow this Book, there will be no 
manacles on you when we meet again.” 
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155 
THE POWER OF SYMPATHY 


By JaMEs WoLLasTon Kirk 


A sword shall pierce through thine own soul, that thoughts out of many hearts 
may be revealed.—Luke 2:35. 


_ Since he himself hath suffered being tried, he is able to rescue them that are 
tried.—Hebrews 2:18 (Editor’s translation). 


During the Klondike excitement I was selected to establish a 
mission on the Yukon River in Alaska. Securing a large cabin, 
we hung our bell on a polein front of our door. Thus our Chris- 
tian work was announced. 

We received scant welcome. One man, in passing, cursed the 
bell. Another told us that we were fools for leaving Philadelphia 
and coming where we were not wanted. Plainly it was up to us 
to make the wants of these men coincide with their needs. 

My wife had stipulated that our outfit must include her piano. 
For some time after we arrived, it remained unboxed. In our 
work, we used a portable organ, holding services in a saloon 
tent, and later in a warehouse. At the rear of the cabin we had 
an annex erected, doubling the capacity; and one day, during the 
turmoil of building, my wife remarked to me, “I must have my 
fingers on the keys of that piano: I can wait no longer.” 

Since the instrument needed the box for protection from a 
leaky earthen roof, I removed only the front of the case. 
My wife, after racing her fingers over the keys, drifted into a 
familiar version of the hymn, Nearer, My God, to Thee. A lump 
leaped into my throat, and I turned away to conceal my emotion. 
Suddenly the music stopped, and my wife was at my side. Like 
two children, we were in each other’s arms and could not restrain 
_ our tears. Memories of home had rushed in; and an arctic winter 
would soon isolate us from the dear ones far away. 

Then came a new vision. The piano had awakened Christian 
sympathy. We had each other, but what of the lonely men 
about us whose loved ones also were far away? The next morn- 
ing, we learned of young men in tents near by who, hearing the 
piano and home melodies, were moved to sobs and tears. 

Then we planned a home gathering. Completing the annex, 
we made the whole structure available by cutting through the 
logs a wide doorway. For refreshments we decided on cake and 
lemonade. Ina little Yukon stove my wife baked cake. I made 
the lemonade—with one lemon. Citric acid and lemon syrup 
gave the flavor. The one lemon I had was sliced thin, and floated 
on top of the beverage. It looked like lemonade and was re- 
freshing. 

The men came; and as they moved about in their blue shirts 
and on moccasined feet, listening to the piano, joining in home 
songs, eating cake and sipping lemonade, I heard one exclaim, 
“Who would have thought of the like of this on the Yukon!” 

Henceforth we had the heartiest co-operation. We had found 
the key! 
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156 
TWO KINDS OF STRENGTH 


By W. Earu PITTENGER 


Behold, the Lion that is of the tribe of Judah!l—Revelation 5:5. 
The meekness and gentleness of Christ.—II Corinthians 10:1. 


My childhood was spent at a stone quarry near Muncie, 
Indiana. The environment was rather coarse. Strength was 
always on display; and, to me, strength of character came to 
mean a hard, unemotional demonstration of resistance or power. 

One day a blacksmith unconsciously revealed to me another 
kind of power. I had just watched him master a nervous draft 
horse that had never before been shod while on her feet. The 
battle had been wonderful, and I had been thoroughly thrilled. 
My hero, dripping with perspiration, was driving the last nail 
in the last shoe on the subdued, trembling beast when a little 
lad appeared at the door with a look of grief and horror and a 
cry of fear. This boy, a half-orphan living with a careless, 
wicked mother, was the most wretched and despised human 
creature in our neighborhood. He knew all the tricks of con- 
temptible mischief. Nothing was more detested by the com- 
munity than he, except his only companion, a little yellow dog. 

Turning to the door, the blacksmith said in a gentle voice, 
‘Why, Tad, what is the matter?” 

With a quivering voice and a hunted look, the boy answered, 
“‘Oh, the fast train killed my dog!” 

My hard, unemotional strength expressed itself in a hoarse 
laugh; whereupon, dropping the foot of the conquered horse, 
the mighty man raised himself to his full six feet three and came 
with positive strides directly to where I was seated on a nail 
keg. With a threatening gesture, he flung his nail-hammer at 
my feet, and, with a withering sneer, chilled my blood with the 
manifest possibilities of his mighty physique. Then, turning 
from me in silent contempt, he suddenly changed his demeanor; 
and in a soothing voice he said, ‘Come on, Tad.’ They went 
quietly to his home, got a basket and the corner of an old sheet, 
and went to the railroad for the remains of the dog. 

Soon they returned, the tiny lad holding to the finger of the 
giant. What a contrast as they approached theshop! Silently 
and almost reverently they passed through the shop. A light 
path opened through the grime on the face of the big man, from 
his eye downward. In the yard behind the shop a hole was dug. 
Wound in the white sheet, the dog was buried; and an old horse- 
shoe was placed as a marker. With the old shop-door as a frame 
and the high board fence as a background, a picture was presented 
which I shall never forget—my mighty hero with the sobbing lad. 
Removing his shop cap, he said, ‘‘Now, Tad, I don’t know much 
about funerals, but let us stand a moment with bowed heads.’’ 

I also bowed my head; and my whole nature was subdued as 
I learned that love and gentleness are the chief characteristics of 
a great man of strength. 
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157 
“TO REMEMBER MOTHER BY” 


By Witit1am A, KuYKENDALL 


For this child I prayed; and Jehovah hath given me my petition which I asked 
of him: therefore also I have granted him to Jehovah; as long as he liveth he is 
granted to Jehovah.—I Samuel 1:27-28. 


Near midnight on a cold, dark night early in the spring of 
1923, the keepers of the boys’ dormitory of Buckner Orphans’ 
Home at Dallas, Texas, awoke to find the building on fire. 
Two hundred orphan boys lay sleeping within the walls, uncon- 
scious of peril. Heroic men and women rushed through the 
ghastly, illumined corridors of that fire-trap, awakening child 
after child. Many a little fellow snatched some childish treasure 
from his involuntary offering to the flaming Moloch and clung 
tenaciously to it as he was hurried to safety. 

Outside they formed a touching picture,—a long, low line of 
white under the lurid light of the flames consuming their shelter 
and home. There had been no time to dress; and between the 
little ones and the biting blast of the cold north wind was nothing 
but their thin night-clothing. Nevertheless—shivering, mother- 
less, fatherless, shelterless—they still clung desperately to their 
salvaged treasures! 

The choice of one little fellow was especially memorable. 
To his little heart he hugged an old, tattered, tear-stained Bible! 
“I’m so glad I saved this,’”’ he whispered softly through tears of 
joy. “I wouldn’t have had it burned up for anything. It’s all 
I got to remember Mother by.” 

Wise mother! Though passed on, she had left behind her the 
best safeguard against sin in heart and life. With her child at 
her knee back there at the family altar of a plain little home, 
in the few short years allowed her as mother, she had dealt to the 
Destroyer a deadlier blow than all the sermons we may preach 
and all the laws we may pass. The old Book, stained with 
Mother’s tears, binds to him the memory of her blessed counsel 
and her deathless love. 


158 
THE FATE OF A DECEIVER 
By D. P. ArrHART 
The folly of fools is decett.—Proverbs 14:8. 


Some years ago, I held a meeting inasmall town on the coast of 
Texas. In this community lived a prominent family, loved and 
respected by all. 

The son had reached mature manhood, and had been entrusted 
with the office of county attorney. Having no family of his own, 
this son wanted the thrill of a romance. So he advertised in a 
matrimonial journal for some woman who wanted a husband. 
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He received an answer, and a correspondence grew and continued 
for weeks. Photographs were exchanged, an engagement 
followed, and an agreement was reached to consummate the 
engagement at the altar. The day was set for the wedding; 
and the woman proposed to come to the attorney’s home for 
the ceremony instead of having him come to hers—much to his 
dismay, for to him the affair was no more than a pastime. 

When the man realized how far he had gone, he became 
alarmed. He told his friends of the possibility of the woman’s 
coming, and they arranged a fishing-trip. On the day appointed 
for the wedding, the man left word with friends in town to meet 
the train and tell the woman that he had gone fishing, and that 
a big fish had swallowed him. She arrived, and the message 
was delivered to her. She was left financially helpless among 
strangers, and, of course, otherwise embarrassed. 

The young man and his two friends were out in Matagorda Bay 
fishing when the woman arrived. They had tied their throw- 
lines round their waists and had waded out where the water was 
deep. The young lawyer had wandered several hundred yards 
from the others. Suddenly they heard him cry, “‘Help!”’ They 
saw the water splashing, but could not see him. They rushed 
to the place where he had been, but saw only blood. Rescue 
parties dragged the bay, but in vain. No trace of his body was 
ever found! 


159 
MOSES AND THE OX 


By Ezra PARKER WHITTON 


Be not unequally yoked with unbelievers; for what fellowship have righteous- 
pay and iniquity? or what communion hath light with darkness?—II Corinthians 

I once knew, in Pennsylvania, twin boys whose names were 
Moses and Aaron. They owned a large, unbroken three-year- 
old steer and a yearling calf, which they desired to yoke together 
and use to haul wood. When they attempted to do this, their 
difficulties multiplied on account of the difference in the sizes 
of the two animals. They simply refused to submit themselves 
to any adjustment that the two boys tried to make. 

At length Moses said to Aaron, “Hitch me into the yoke by 
old Bob, and I will play the ox with him.” Accordingly, Aaron 
placed one end of the yoke over the neck of old Bob, the three- 
year-old steer, and pushed the bows up through the yoke, fasten- 
ing them atthe top. He then placed the other end on the neck of 
Moses, fastening as he did for the ox. 

Everything went well until Aaron attempted to hitch his 
team to the log, when the steer, becoming frightened because 
Aaron had bumped his heels with the logging-chain, ran away, 
taking Moses with him. Moses did his best to slip the yoke, 
but his head was too large to slip through the bows. Aaron 
also did his best to stop the steer, because he saw Moses’ danger; 
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but the steer would not stop. Aaron had let loose the rope by 
which he had led the steer to the base of operations, and he was 
now pulling with all his might on the chain that was to have 
been hitched to the log. He frantically shouted, “Whoa! Whoa!” 
but this only frightened the ox all the more. 

The one thing that was left for Moses to do was to throw his 
motor into high gear and keep pace with the steer, paying no 
attention to the tremendous pounding of the yoke on his neck 
as it bounced up and down with the galloping of the steer. In 
this manner Moses and the steer ran down the steep hill for more 
than half a mile, the steer wildly dominating the whole situation, 
while Moses suffered indescribably and was in serious danger. 

When the Christian joins himself to a worldling in any 
relationship, the worldling, like the steer, usually dominates 
the situation, with sad consequences to the Christian. 
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UNEQUALLY YOKED 
By J. A. BourpE 
Be not unequally yoked with unbelievers.—II Corinthians 6:14. 


Many years ago, I met a young lady who, to my boyish fancy, 
was very attractive. She was a member of the church, and 
apparently a good Christian girl. She kept company with a 
young man who, though a little ‘“‘wild,” appeared to me and to 
many like me, who had no Christian scruples, no worse than 
many others. But the parents of the young lady objected to 
her receiving the young man’s attentions. Nevertheless, she 
quoted the old fallacy, ‘“‘All young fellows must sow their wild 
oats,”’ forgetting that if they sow them they must also reap them. 
She said that after marriage he would settle down, and that she 
would love him into the straight way. So, in spite of her parents, 
they were married and settled down, apparently quite happy. 

My affairs called me away from the community. Later I 
became a Christian and entered the ministry. I had entirely 
forgotten the couple. But in the course of years I accepted a 
call that brought me within a few miles of their home. 

One day a friend asked me, ‘‘Did you ever know Effie ; 
who became Effie i 

“YVes,”’ I answered, “I once knew them both, but have not 
seen either of them in many years. Tell me about them.” 

It was the old and common story. After marriage, the man 
appeared for a while to be doing very well. He went with his 
wife to church occasionally, and gave some promise of doing 
well. But soon he stopped going to church, and began associat- 
ing with old companions, with whom he drank, gambled, and 
soon. In vain Effie loved him. In vain she strove to lift him 
to her level. The inevitable happened: instead of lifting him 
up, she was gradually dragged down. She appeared at church 
less often. Her acquaintances of the better class gradually 
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dropped her. She was more and more surrounded by the element 
of her husband’s choosing, and she slipped down toward their 
level until she had become one of them. 

A few months after this, the same friend told me that Effie 
was very ill and would probably not live long. I said that I would 
visit her soon; but before I could do so, she died. 

Such a death! Her soul was full of anguish, and her mouth 
was full of curses and blasphemies. One more girl from a Chris- 
tian home had chosen a lover in preference to Jesus. She had 
married a man to reform him, and it was her own destruction. 


161 
THE IMPORTANCE OF A CHILD 
By WaLTER ALBION SQUIRES 
See that ye despise not one of these little ones.—Matthew 18:10. 


The session of a little Scottish church in the highlands had 
met for what they regarded as an altogether necessary though 
unpleasant task. They had talked the matter over informally 
and appeared to be agreed that a change of pastors was essential 
to the welfare of the congregation. They loved and respected 
the man who had been their spiritual leader for a number of 
years; but he was becoming enfeebled by age, and they felt that 
the kirk was no longer prospering under his care. 

A certain member of the session had been chosen to be spokes- 
man before the church; and when all were assembled, he began 
to speak on the matter that had brought them together. He 
spoke of their love and respect for their minister, and then of the 
condition of the church. He closed his talk by expressing his 
regret that not one new member had been added to the rolls of 
the church during the year, and announced the conviction of the 
session that the time had come when their pastor should resign 
in order to give place to a younger and more vigorous leader. 

“You say that not one new member has been received during 
the past year,’’ said the aged pastor, ‘‘but you forget wee Bobbie.” 

The session admitted that they had forgotten about Bobbie, 
but they were of the opinion that the addition of one little boy 
to the membership of the church did not change matters much. 

The old minister did not remain much longer as pastor of the 
church. But before he laid down his task, he and Bobbie talked 
much together; and the lad determined to give his life to mis- 
sionary work in foreign lands. 

Twenty years later Bobbie was at work in China, translating 
the Bible into the Chinese language, thus opening the way for 
the spread of the Christian religion in that vast empire. Little 
Bobbie had developed into the great Robert Morrison, pioneer 
missionary to the Chinese. Through his labors, doors were 
being opened through which multitudes were to come into the 
kingdom of God. 
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162 
A SQUARE DEAL 


By DaANiEL BRYANT 


Jehovah ... will by no means clear the guilty, visiting the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children, upon the third and upon the fourth generation.— 
Numbers 14:18. (See also Romans 14:7.) 


Years ago I was connected with a large health institution in 
Chicago. One day a well-dressed young man entered my office. 
I said to him: ‘The manager of this institution has asked me to 
occupy this office because he feels that I understand something 
of the relation between a man’s soul and his body. I want you 
to feel that I am your friend. Tell me what is in your heart. 
I feel sure I can help you.’’ These words drew this story. 

He was the only son of pious parents; but he had come to feel 
that the old-fashioned family life was behind the times, and that 
its religious standards enclosed him within artificial boundaries. 
He found associates who introduced him to the life he had 
pictured as proper in the light of natural instincts. His eyes 
were opened; but he found himself sorely wounded. 

After two years, he turned from that life and went back to the 
“old-fashioned”’ ways in which he was reared. He then wanted 
a home of his own. To safeguard its interests, he went to an 
eminent specialist, took treatment, and was pronounced well. 
Meanwhile he had become acquainted with a cultured young 
woman, the daughter of one of the prominent families of Chicago; 
and in a few months they were married. 

Within a year a child was born. But it was born blind and 
diseased. All that medical science could do was done, but the 
battle was lost. They stood beside the little grave and watched 
the body lowered to its last resting-place. Pure and holy were 
the tears which she shed there. He too wept; but mingled with 
his tears were the galling memories of two misspent years. 

He came back from the cemetery and took the first train for 
Chicago. Thus he sat before me in my office. 

“Does your young wife know what killed her baby?” I 
inquired. I shall never forget the look of anguish that over- 
spread his sad face as he answered: ‘‘No, she does not. I feel 
that it would kill her if I told her.” 

Today he is a prosperous businessman. Time has assuaged his 
wife’s grief and healed his heart. They sit during the evenings 
beside their fireside and read choice literature. He sings well, 
and she is an accomplished pianist. But lying out in the grave- 
yard is the moldering form of a little life which was robbed of its 
right to that cheerful fireside, of its right to put its chubby arms 
about its mother’s neck and feel her warm kiss on its soft cheek, 
of its right to sit on its father’s knee and look into his face with 
that swelling of soul known only to a child. } 

Young man, when the hour of temptation comes to you, think 
of the little mound out in the graveyard, and ask yourself this 
question: Did that young fellow give his baby boy a square 
deal? 
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163 
LITTLE ELIZABETH 


By WILLIAM STERLING CLAIBORNE 


Whoso shall receive one such little child in my name receiveth me.—Matthew 


I was doing missionary work in the mountains of Tennessee. 
Some of my mission stations were chapels in the small villages, 
where the people had come into contact with the outside world 
just enough to acquire the vices of civilization without its virtues. 

There lived in one of these villages an old woman called Aunt 
Jane. She was a social outcast, her life being so degraded and vile 
and her character so hardened that even the inferior classes 
despised and shunned her. So, for years, she lived alone on the 
mountainside, her only companions being the beasts of the wild, 
of which she appeared to be fond. 

One day there came along a company of strolling vagabonds. 
With them was a young woman to whom a little girl was born. 
The mother, neglected and ill, died at the child’s birth, leaving 
the little one in a world which had no place for her. The nomads 
tried to give her away, but no one wanted such a child. 

Then Aunt Jane, to the surprise of her acquaintances, came 
forward and begged to keep the waif. Protests arose. They 
said that she was not fit to keep even such a child, that she would 
neglect her, and so on. But Aunt Jane persisted; and finally 
the child was turned over to her—and forgotten. 

A change came over the outcast woman. She centered in the 
child the love she had once lavished on dumb creatures, watching 
over her carefully, and giving her such attention and nourishment 
as she could. 

When the child was old enough, Aunt Jane brought her to the 
little school which I had established for the poor, which was un- 
der the direction of a faithful young woman devoted to the task. 
Here little Elizabeth had instilled into her the principles of the 
gospel of Christ. She was always sweet, lovable, dutiful, and 
devoted to the kind teacher, who represented to her all that there 
was of true kindness and beauty. 

Alas, when Elizabeth reached the age of twelve, tuberculosis 
had developed, and it was soon evident that she was not long for 
this world. Day after day she lay, patient and uncomplaining, 
in her poor little bed in the rude hut, her chief joy being a doll 
which she had always longed for, which some kind soul had given 
her at Christmas. Aunt Jane hung over her in despairing grief. 
Visitors came daily with messages of love, and always with 
something to tell Elizabeth about the little chapel to which she 
was so devoted, and to which she so much longed to go whenever 
the bell called to worship. 

When I returned from an absence in the North, Elizabeth 
was nearly gone. There in the little cabin, with poor Aunt 
Jane weeping on one side of the bed, I gave the child her last 
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communion. That night she died, with the cross on her breast 
and the beloved doll clasped in her arms. 

Weeping bitterly, Aunt Jane told the teacher that she wanted 
Elizabeth to be buried from the chapel, for, all the time she 
was sick, she had been ‘‘just honin’ to go.’’ The little body was 
taken to the little chapel, the Church gave to its beloved child 
its last rites, and she was buried near the home where her short 
life had been spent, and in the shelter of the eternal hills. 

Was that little life useless? Ah no! Even an outcast woman 
was brought by it to know the Savior. Never did the church 
bell ring but Aunt Jane was there, always with her tiny offering, 
always ready to help in any way she could. And when she died, 
she was buried by the side of the child whose innocent hands 
had led her to Christ. 


164 
“A WORTHLESS WORM” 
By E. W. WINFREY 


I said, Ye are gods, and all of you sons of the Most High.—Psalm 82:6. 
(John 10:34.) 


The Spirit himself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are children of 
God: and tf children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ; if so 
be that we suffer with him, that we may be also glorified with him.—Romans 
8:16-17. 


One Sunday in 1903, at Culpeper, Virginia, I received word 
that President Roosevelt would be with us in the service that 
morning, but wished that no mention be made of the fact. I re- 
plied that I would use the sermon which I had already prepared, 
and that I would respect the President’s wishes. 

The text was I Corinthians, fourth chapter, verses three and 
four: ‘‘With me it is a very small thing that I should be judged 
of you, or of man’s judgment; yea, I judge not mine own self. 
For I know nothing against myself; yet am I not hereby justified: 
but he that judgeth me is the Lord.” 

During the service, I noticed, Mr. Roosevelt took part in the 
singing, until we came to the lines: 


“Shall such a worthless worm as I, 
Who sometimes am afraid to die, 
Be found at thy right hand?” 


At this point he closed the book, and, with the suggestion of a 
frown, looked across the congregation. I heard that he said: 
“No, I could not sing those lines. They are not honest. No 
true man would think of himself as being ‘a worthless worm’!”’ 

That looking for the inner motive and that holding of an author 
to strict account for his words have impressed me. 

After the sermon, Mr. Roosevelt pressed forward and said 
to me, “I was much interested in one point you made,—that the 
apostle did not care so much what men thought or said of him: 
the Lord was his judge.”’ 
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165 
THE DIVINE HUMANITY OF CHRIST 


By GoRDON HURLBUTT 
Luke 2:52; John 1:14. 


Frederick W. Robertson (1816-1853), the famous Anglican 
preacher, whose wonderful loyalty to Christ is known through- 
out the English-speaking world, once disclosed the secret of his 
spiritual life in these words: ‘‘The one great certainty to which, 
in the midst of the darkest doubt, I never ceased to cling,—the 
entire symmetry and loveliness and the unequalled nobleness of 
the humanity of the Son of man.” 

We can understand the humanity of Jesus only as we define it 
spiritually, in terms of divinity; and we can understand his divin- 
ity only as we define it morally, in terms of humanity. 


166 
THE SACREDNESS OF CHRISTIAN PARENTHOOD 


By James A. MITCHELL 


The unbelieving husband 1s sanctified in the wife, and the unbelieving wife ts 
sanctified in the brother: else were your children unclean; but now are they holy. 
—I Corinthians 7:14. (See also John 1:45; I Timothy 2:5; Hebrews 13:4.) 


In the single room of the tiny country school, a wood fire 
blazes merrily and pushes back the nipping cold of Christmastide; 
and the clear, innocent eyes of the children are fixed upon a 
man, their teacher—tall, gaunt, honest—who stands erect 
and questions them about the season. He has just now un- 
buttoned the frayed coat of his own little son, and his eyes 
too are clear and innocent, for they are full of love. 

“Children, who can tell me why we have a Christmas Day?” 

A dozen voices answer, ‘‘’Cause Jesus was born then.” 

“And who was the mother of Jesus?” 

With one accord, ‘‘Mary.” 

“And who was his father?’’ 

As soon as the question is put, the teacher senses doubt. 
Finally one says timidly, ‘‘God was his father.” 

“That’s right; but did he have an earthly father?” 

The question has been put without thought. Again the 
children hesitate—and so does the honest teacher. Is he to 
deny Joseph the full sacredness of parenthood? His own little 
towhead sits in the rear of the room, the father’s questioning 
eyes upon him. The boy would be no more holy to him had 
God wrought him of dreams, wafted by angels. Indeed, was it 
not a greater miracle and a holier thing that he, through God’s 
power, had helped bring that child into being? 

These things choke him as the children sit silent. Finally he 
speaks, gently and sadly: ‘Yes, my children, Jesus had an 
earthly father. His name was Joseph.” 
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167 
FORGETTING THE CHILDREN 
By A. L. Borex 


Can a woman forget her sucking child?—Isatah 49:15, 


Train up a child in the way he should go, and even when he is old he will 
not depart from 1t.—Proverbs 22:6. 


Two young parents, with their first child, an infant of a few 
months, were recently journeying by rail to visit some relatives. 
The baby soon fell asleep and was placed cozily in a vacant seat 
near by. As they neared their destination, the parents were 
deeply absorbed in conversation with some friends on the train. 
When the station was called, they rushed out; and the train 
quickly moved away, bearing the sleeping infant. They had 
actually forgotten their own child! When the mother realized 
what had happened, she was frantic. The father kept the wires 
hot, and the baby was soon in its mother’s arms. 

A mother’s forgetting her own infant to the extent I have 
described is exceedingly rare, yet thousands of parents are so 
absorbed in material and transitory things that they forget their 
children’s souls. 

To the Jews was given the moral law with the injunction to 
parents: ‘‘And these words, which I command thee this day, 
shall be upon thy heart; and thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in 
thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up.’’ Yet statistics show that 
more than one and a half million, more than ninety per cent, 
of Jewish children and young people under twenty-five years in 
the United States are not enrolled in any synagogue school. 

The Roman Catholics also, with their many convents and other 
schools and their admirable stress upon the importance of religious 
training in the early years, are forgetting the children. It is 
said that in the United States there are nearly seven million 
children and young people of Roman Catholic families who 
receive no religious instruction. 

The Protestants are forgetting their children. Of nearly 
forty-three million children and youths connected with Prot- 
estant families in the United States, more than twenty-eight 
million are not enrolled in any Sunday-school, and are pre- 
sumably without any regular moral or religious training. 

It is in the light of these facts that we must look at the appalling 
crime wave. How significant that a large majority of all the 
criminals are under twenty-five years old, and a large per cent 
under twenty! To the extent that parents forget the moral and 
religious training of their children, especially in the home, to 
that extent do the nations forget God. And what fearful judg- 
ments God has pronounced upon the nations that forget him! 
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168 
A CHILD MARTYR 
By Witi1am C. RowLanps 
Ve have not yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin.—Hebrews 12:4. 


When the revival swept over Wales in 1904 and ’S, it gripped 
even the children, and made heroes of them comparable with 
the early martyrs. 

One evening, at the close of a prayermeeting in one of the large 
mining towns in South Wales, the minister asked if there were 
any in the audience who would like to pray for the salvation 
of their loved ones. A little boy about ten years old came 
forward, knelt at the front seat, and prayed: ‘‘O God, save 
my daddy and bring him to the meeting. He is now drinking 
in the corner saloon.’’ When he got up, there was not a dry eye 
in the congregation. 

The next morning, one of the men in the mine said to the father 
of the child, “John, you should have been in the prayermeeting 
last evening and heard your little boy praying for you.” 

That evening, when the father went home, he questioned his 
little son about it, and warned him never to do it again, telling 
him that if he did he would whip him within an inch of his 
life. Then the father went out to spend the evening in the saloon. 

The invitation for prayers was given again in the service that 
evening. After a little deliberation, the little fellow went for- 
ward again and offered the same prayer: ‘‘O God, save my 
daddy and bring him to the meetings. He is now drinking in 
the corner saloon.”’ 

The next morning, several men went to the father and pressed 
him to attend the services, if only to answer the prayers of his 
own boy. But the father went home that evening angry, and 
after supper he asked his little son, ‘‘Did you pray for me again 
last night?” 

“Yes, Daddy,” the child replied. “I tried not to; but I just 
had to pray, because I love you so.” 

“All right,” said the man, ‘‘you know what I said to you last 
evening. I gave you a fair warning. Now go upstairs and 
undress.”’ 

The little fellow obeyed, while the father went out and cut a 
birch switch. Then, walking upstairs with a heart of stone, he 
whipped his own child unmercifully. The mother was frantic 
but helpless. After satisfying his wrath, the father went out to 
the corner saloon. 

The mother heard a sweet voice upstairs calling for her. When 
she came to the foot of the stairs, she saw a sight that would 
melt any heart. The child stood on the landing with the lamp 
in one hand and the corner of his nightgown in the other. He 
rae “Mamma, I have shed my first blood tonight for Jesus 

rist.”’ 

Have you ever shed blood for him? 
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169 
THE BONDAGE OF FEAR 


By CHARLES L. GARRISON 


Ye received not the spirit of bondage again unto fear; but ye received the spirit 
Aes whereby we cry, Abba, Father.—Romans 8:15. (See also John 


Convention delegates thronged the spacious lobby. When I 
got the ear of the busy clerk, he told me that the single rooms 
were all engaged; and that information served also for my newly 
acquired friend, Dr. , standing by me. 

“Tf you men are together,’ said the clerk, “I can give you a 
nice big room with two beds and a bath.” 

We took the room and considered ourselves fortunate. 

“It is a great relief to me to know that I shall not have to 
occupy a room by myself,” said my companion, “for, ridiculous 
as it may sound, from a man of my age, I am mortally afraid to 
be alone at night. I have a fear complex, and it dates back to a 
frightful experience in my early childhood.”’ 

“Sounds interesting,’’ I answered: ‘‘tell me about it.’ 

Up in our room he told me in substance this story: 

His mother was a good woman, but unlettered and supersti- 
tious; and she sought to control her child by appealing to his 
fears. If he did this or that, or failed to do something else, 
some dire thing would befall him. Most fearful of the monsters 
which this poor mother released in the garden of the little fellow’s 
imagination was a tall, angular, one-eyed Negress. She wore a 
long coat with a cape, carried a great basket on her arm, and 
came at nightfall. Whenever any little boy had been bad, she 
knew; and as dark came, she appeared with her basket, thrust 
the bad little boy into the basket, and vanished in the shadows. 
That was the end of that boy. 

One day his mother was to be away most of the afternoon. 
She locked him in the room, as she had often done, and locked 
the house. The afternoon hours dragged endlessly on. Dusk 
came, and the shrubs of the yard assumed strange shapes to the 
frightened little child at the window. Presently the gate latch 
clicked. Mother? Too tall. And this woman wore a great 
coat with a cape! In the fading light he saw also that her face 
was black! Then, too, on her arm the terrible basket—! 

When his mother came in, she found him in a swoon. Along 
in the night he came back to semi-consciousness, began scream- 
ing, and swooned again. Immediately a physician was called, 
and found a very sick little boy. A fever set in and raged for 
weeks. It was a puzzling case. The child’s body was shaken 
by successive paroxysms of mortal fear—rending, appalling, 
monstrous fear—fear of the kind that puts the parts of a man’s 
nature sadly and permanently out of harmony. 


“No unskilled hand should play upon a harp whose sounds re- 
main forever in the strings.” 
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170 
A BENEDICTION OF DEATH 
By GERARD H, GEBHARDT 


It is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body. If there ts a natural 
body, there is also a spiritual body.—I Corinthians 15:44, 


A little lad whose parents attended my church had suffered 
through childhood from the effects of infantile paralysis. Grad- 
ually he was deprived of one power after another. One side was 
entirely paralyzed; the other, partly. He was able to use one 
arm a little. The other, twisted and pitiably wasted, hung 
limp and useless. Finally, to make his condition even more 
pathetic, total blindness came. A skilled oculist pronounced 
the optic nerves entirely dead, and predicted that the brain 
would soon be affected, if the boy lived. 

When I visited the little fellow, he would lift the one thin 
hand to welcome me, while a forced, wan smile overspread his 
wizened face, the face of an old man on a lad of twelve! No 
one ever knew how acutely he suffered; for he never complained, 
and never rebelled against his unfortunate lot. When one asked 
how he felt, the invariable reply was, “Just dandy!’ Always 
he was looking forward to the day when he too would run and 
jump and play—yes, and see—like other children. 

Naturally his parents were deeply devoted to the poor little 
bundle of affliction. They sacrificed all they possessed in vain 
efforts to restore their child. Either would have given life itself 
to save him from the inevitable—death. 

One morning at dawn word came to me that the child was 
dying. I reached his bedside just as he breathed his last. He 
had died in an agony of terrific convulsions. The mother and 
father were in a hysteria of grief, and nothing I could say con- 
soled them. I looked at the little fellow’s face once more, and, 
wonder of wonders, a miracle had been wrought! What life 
had never given to that face, death gave. There was complete 
relaxation and the faint suggestion of a natural smile. I called 
the parents over and pointed to that face, explaining that, as 
the blithe young spirit had escaped from the imprisonment and 
torture of that pain-racked body, he had left a beautiful bene- 
diction in the form of the first natural smile on that face in many 
years,—a convincing testimony to the new body of the after-life! 

The smile in death was a benediction of peace on that stricken 
father and mother. They sank to their knees beside me; and 
we thanked the Father in heaven that he had enabled us to see 
the wisdom of his will. 

Often, through the months that followed, I stood with the 
chastened father by a little grave and heard him declare: ‘I 
always hear him say, ‘Daddy, I’m all right: I’m so happy?’ ” 
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LOOKING FOR HIS LADDER 
By CHaRLEs L. GARRISON 
Genesis 28:12. 


Miss Nellie, who taught our beginners, had missed Bobbie. 
Learning that he was ill, she went to see him, and found him 
encompassed by pillows in a big chair before the window. 

“Oh, how nice!” she exclaimed, ‘‘you can see everything.” 

“Everything but what I want to see most,” amended Bobbie, 
“and that makes it dull here.” 

This surprised his teacher; for the little flat overlooked an 
arterial way, and the traffic was heavy. She reminded him of 
the passing automobiles, and streetcars, and people afoot. 

“Yes, they are always going by,” he complained, ‘“‘but the sky 
stays solid blue, and there’s no hole at all in the sky.” 

“Of course the sky seems solid,” explained Miss Nellie, “but 
it isn’t: it’s just like the air in this room. And why are you 
looking for a hole in the sky?” 

“So another beautiful ladder can be set up, like Jacob saw.”’ 
(The beginners had just heard the story of Jacob’s vision.) 

“Bobbie,” said his teacher, ‘“‘that happened in the long, long 
ago. You mustn’t expect it to be just that way again.” 

“Well, it happened once,’”’ reasoned Bobbie, ‘‘why can’t it 
happen again? If I keep on looking, Miss Nellie, will I ever see 
a pretty ladder with God’s angels going up and down on it?” 

As Bobbie’s teacher looked upon the bright, eager face of the 
frail little boy, she realized that his spiritual intuitions and the 
faith of his young heart were unusual and very beautiful. Ina 
flash it came to her that, even so early, his countenance was 
being changed for a certain high citizenship. So she said tenderly: 
“Yes, Bobbie, keep on looking. I am sure you will see your 
ladder with the bright angels ascending and descending on it.” 

In a few weeks Bobbie must have seen his ladder; and his 
bright little spirit was so entranced by the angels that he went 
all the way up the ladder with them. 

The sky still looks the same from Bobbie’s window; and the 
noise of the traffic is seldom hushed; but here and there along 
the street must be invisible ladders of faith, with the good angels 
on their rungs, coming and going. 


“Oh for a faith that will not shrink 
Though pressed by every foe, 
That will not tremble on the brink 
Of any earthly woe! 


“Lord, give us such a faith as this; 
And then, whate’er may come, 
We'll taste, e’en here, the hallowed bliss 
Of an eternal home.” 
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THE HIGH-FLYING CHICKENS 
By Henry EDWARD TRALLE 


Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.—Romans 12:21. 


It was the second week of my pastorate in a Missouri town 
of ten thousand people. I was reading in one of the two daily 
papers, and I said to my wife: ‘Listen to this: ‘High-flying 
Chickens commit another depredation. The water hose turned 
on in the new high-school building last night, and the room 
flooded with water. Damage estimated at $1,500.’ What kind 
of town have we gotten into, anyway?” 

During the weeks that followed, there appeared from time to 
time newspaper accounts of other troublesome activities on the 
part of the High-flying Chickens. Once, it was the tearing 
down of a stone fence around a widow’s yard. Another time, 
it was the stealing of five gallons of ice cream from the back 
porch of a house in which a party was in progress. Then, to 
cap the climax, one of the church-buildings of the town was 
broken into, song-books were torn and thrown about, the pulpit 
furniture was scratched, and some of the pews were defaced. 
It was supposed that this act of vandalism also was the work of 
the High-flying Chickens: and it was said that one of their number 
was the minister’s son. 

There was much protest, and condemnatory editorials ap- 
peared in the newspapers. I said to my wife, “I am going to 
put the High-flying Chickens out of business.” 

“What are you going to do?” she asked. ‘‘Are you going to 
preach a sermon against them?”’ 

“No,” I replied, “that would do no good; and, besides, I do 
not know where those ‘chickens’ might light next if I did that. 
I am going to organize a Sunday-school class of big boys, and 
make that organization so attractive that the High-flying 
Chickens will die an automatic death.” 

My class began with six members, and within one year it had 
a membership of a hundred. At first it met in a corner of the 
church auditorium, then in the parsonage next door, and later 
in a tent on the rear end of the church lot. In addition to the 
weekly meetings at the Sunday-school hour, there was a monthly 
“‘three-ply’’ meeting consisting of business, fun, and “‘eats.”’ 
There was also a monthly conference of the heads of the nine 
departments of the class, and this was the ‘‘power-house’”’ of the 
class. Moreover, there were various athletic, social, and service 
activities. 

One by one the High-flying, Chickens joined the class; and 
they found that they could have more fun, and safer fun, and 
better fun there than in their old organization. They became 
Christians, joined the church, and assumed positions of service. 

One day, after the class had attained success and local fame, 
I was playing tennis with our red-headed basketball center, 
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Jack Wellston, who had come from a rural community to attend 
our high-school. He had been one of the leaders of the High- 
flying Chickens; and he was now our best all-round athlete. 
Jack and I were playing singles, and he won the first game. 
In great glee he called out, ‘Ah, I always said a bald-headed 
man couldn’t play tennis!” 

“Well, you always said something that is not true. Ready?” 

“Say, Doc, that was a hot one!” 

“That was nothing to what this one is going to be. Ready?” 

When we had finished the set, Jack said, ‘‘Doc, I didn’t think 
it was in you!” 

I replied, “I didn’t either, to tell you the truth, but you are 
not so good at tennis as at football and basketball and baseball.’’ 

Presently, as we walked toward home, Jack suddenly asked, 
“Say, Doc, how does a fellow get into your church?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, how does he join? Does he come to your house, or to 
the church?” 

“Have you never attended our church, Jack, and heard me 
preach?” 

“No, Doc, I never have. But I guess you must serve a pretty 
swift gospel ball.” 

“You have been hearing me preach every Sunday in the class, 
but you didn’t know that it was preaching. Have you never 
seen us take members into our church?” 

“No, I have never seen anybody join any church. We have 
never been much for church at our house.”’ 

“What are you up to, Jack? Are you thinking of joining our 
church?” 

“Yes, I thought I might.” 

“Well, don’t do it; not yet. You don’t know what you are 
doing. When you join a church, it means that you are going 
to play the Christian game, the greatest of all games. First 
you must get the captain, Christ, to take you on the team; and 
then you must go into training. You must also learn good 
teamwork; and, when you play this game, you must play a 
clean game and a hard game. You must hit the line hard, and 
keep on hitting it as long as you live.” 

“T get you, Doc.” 

Jack began to attend our preaching-service. One Sunday 
evening, at the close of the service, he waited to speak to me, 
and said, “I want to talk to you, Doc.’ _I took him to my 
study, and we talked about playing the Christian game. I let 
God talk to him from the Bible. Then we knelt together and 
asked the Captain to take him on the Christian team. On the 
following Sunday he was received into our church. Later he 
became the teacher of a class of boys in our Sunday-school. 

Fifteen years have passed; and the letters that have come to 
me from time to time have brought gratifying assurances that 
my High-flying Chickens are still hitting the line, in the Christian 
game, and hitting it hard. 
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UNGUIDED YOUTH 
By E. A. Moore 
I Kings 12:6 et seq.; Isaiah 30:1. 


Five young college women, including my daughter, attending 
the national convention of their sorority in Glacier Park, were 
returning from a morning hike. One of them saw a signboard 
pointing up a mountain trail, with the words: “This way to 
the Glacier, 31% hours’ hike.’ She exclaimed, ‘‘Let’s take that 
hike tomorrow!’ The others chimed, ‘“‘All right; we’re game.” 

A reward of five thousand dollars was offered by the hotel 
to anyone who would climb to the top of Glacier Mountain; 
but the girls did not know this. Neither did they bother to 
inquire about the character of their intended undertaking, or 
what equipment was necessary. Nor did they ask for a guide. 
The next morning they just started out, gaily clad in knickers 
and silk hose, two of them shod only in high-heeled slippers. 
They were not burdened by lunchbasket or extra clothing! 

After what seemed the time necessary to reach the glacier, 
they came to a logging-camp, where they made inquiry. The 
loggers told them that they were hardly well started, and advised 
them to go back. But they said, ‘‘No; we’ve started, and we’re 
going up to it.” After a long time they came to the cabin of 
a forest-ranger, and asked if the glacier was not near. ‘‘No,”’ 
he replied; “‘you girls can never reach the glacier. You will 
soon be in snow; and no one has been through to break the trail 
this season. You must go back.” But to his warnings they 
replied, ‘‘We’re going to the glacier, now we’ve got this far.” 

On they went, up the unbroken trail through the snow. 
Chilled to the bone and utterly spent, they finally threw them- 
selves down in the snow to rest, at the brink of the glacier. 
Then one said, ‘‘Let’s go out on it, so we can say we have had 
that experience.’”’ But as they ventured on the snow-filmed 
ice, the thin crust cracked; and they fled back as it gave way, 
exposing an icy torrent beneath. There was but a fraction of a 
second between them and death! 

Then down the mountain, faint with hunger, numb with cold, 
and so fatigued that they could scarcely drag one foot after the 
other. Coffee from the forest-ranger and hardtack biscuit from 
the loggers was all that kept them from sinking by the way. It 
was evening before they reached their hotel, too spent to eat, 
and turned into their beds. Three days later two of them were 
still in bed; and they declared that they felt as if they had been 
drugged. 

That is a picture of youth: full of courage and daring, eager 
to explore, ready for any adventure, strong to endure, deter- 
mined to accomplish. But youth needs counsel, and a guide. 
Rightly directed, the qualities which those girls showed conquer 
continents and build civilizations. Undirected, these same 
qualities only wreck their possessors—and others. 
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TAKE A STAND 
By G. M. MorELAND 


Take up the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to stand in the evil day, 
and, having done all, to stand.—Ephesians 6:13. 


In Athens, West Virginia, was a home in which the highest 
moral and religious ideals had been prayerfully cultivated. In 
this home was a winsome girl in her early teens; and social 
influences in the community were testing the dykes of home 
teaching and restraint. Invitations, formal and _ informal, 
were stirring the social impulses of the popular daughter. When 
she sought her mother’s permission to accept, she was referred 
to her father, who told her that the social function which she 
wished to attend was not in keeping with the standards of her 
church and home. ‘“‘All my friends are going, and it isa Metho- 
dist home,”’ pleaded the daughter. But the father demurred. 
Then the child sobbed, ‘‘I’d as well be dead.’”’ The mother 
wept, and the brothers and sisters sided with the heartbroken 
daughter. There was a mighty tug at the father’s heart; but, 
recognizing the crisis, he determined to stand “in the breach’’— 
when it seemed that all but God had forsaken him. 

At last a separation from the giddy social environment, by 
entrance into a certain college for young women, was effected. 
Months passed, while anxiety haunted the fireside at home. 
Then one of her letters said: 

“My dear Father: I thought you unkind, tyrannical, unmerci- 
ful when you denied me the social privileges for which I longed. 
I felt that I never could forgive and love you as I ought. But, 
Father, allis plain now. A different conception of social pleasure 
has come to me. I am so happy that you did not yield. You 
have saved me. I love you the more for it all.” 

World tides of custom and impulses of imitation menace our 
homes. Be not dominated by custom. Take a stand! 


The greatest seed-bed of crime is the home where children are 
not wisely controlled and faithfully taught to respect proper 
authority. Both natural and civil law give parents the power 
to make or mar the characters of their children; and when 
children go seriously wrong, the parents, with few exceptions, 
are to blame. It is true that environment and custom often 
greatly increase the difficulties of parents; but neither of these 
is the fatal cause. Moreover, both are made by people; and every 
parent should do everything possible toward making both what 
they should be. Evil environment and hurtful custom should 
be treated as challenges, not used as excuses. 

The best time to reform a criminal is before he is born. The 
worst time to make the effort is when the son or daughter has 
slipped the leash of home restraint. ‘“Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and even when he is old he will not depart 
from{it.’’—Editor. 
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A TRAGEDY IN FEATHERS—AND ANOTHER 


By Rotiin H. Ayres 
None of us liveth to himself, and none dieth to himself —Romans 14:7. 


A friend of mine, while walking through his orchard, came 
upon what he chose to call ‘‘a tragedy in feathers.” Suspended 
from a twig was the nest of an orchard oriole. It showed signs 
of skill. The touch of the master builder was there. But—one 
flaw was in evidence. In weaving the nest out of grasses and 
strings, one string had been allowed to dangle. 

The season had advanced until the mother bird brooded over 
her young. In some way her foot had become entangled in 
that loose end. In the struggle for freedom the entanglement 
had become hopeless; and there lay the mother bird upon the 
nest, with head drooping forward on her breast—dead. Beneath 
her in the nest, with mouths opened wide for food that never 
came, lay the little fledglings—dead. The one loose end had not 
only been the undoing of the parent bird: it had also claimed the 
lives of the innocent birdies in the nest. 


I was serving on the jury in the famous West Side criminal 
courtin Denver. Before the bar of justice was a man about forty 
years old. He showed signs of refinement and of marked ability; 
his language was faultless; and the testimony revealed the fact 
that he was a man of wide business experience. But the same 
testimony revealed the additional fact that a certain ‘“‘loose 
end,” a habit, had ensnared him. He was now charged with 
burglary and larceny; and the evidence was so clear that the 
jury could do no other than find him guilty. 

“Your honor, please,’’ said the prisoner, “I should like to say 
a word, with the court’s permission. At last I have learned my 
lesson, which I have been too long in learning. I thought I 
could drink or let it alone. I am now disillusioned. The jury 
has found me guilty of a crime such as I could never have com- 
mitted had I not been dazed by drink. I am ready to receive 
my sentence, sir. I only remind the court that I have at home 
a fair young daughter of some sixteen summers, and a son two 
years her junior. They, together with their mother, will 
anxiously await the return of the father. I bow to the will of 
the court.”’ 

In a tender but firm manner, the judge reviewed the salient 
points in the testimony, and then declared that there was only 
one thing, under the law, that he could do; namely, pronounce 
sentence,—three years at hard labor in the state prison. 

Alas, the one ‘‘loose end”’ had claimed its victim! And what 
of the innocent fledglings in the nest? 
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THE GREASE SPOT ON THE WALL 
By J. W. Brarr 


He being dead yet speaketh. Hebrews 11:4. 
I will not forget thy word.—Psalm 119:16. 


On a farm in West Virginia lived a father and mother and 
four sons. The father was accustomed to rise early, build a 
fire in the cookstove, and then do outdoor chores while the mother 
prepared breakfast, which usually consisted of fried mush, 
sausage, and lincum gravy. 

Soon the family gathered; but before eating, they always had 
family worship. With the breakfast pushed back on the stove 
to keep warm, the family sat about the kitchen stove while the 
father, with his chair leaning against the wall and his feet on 
the front rung of the chair, leaned his head against the wall and 
read from the family Bible. Then all knelt, and he led in prayer. 

Often the father read: ‘‘For we know that if the earthly 
house of our tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building from 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal, in the heavens.”’ 
His prayer, though not always the same, did always include this 
petition: “‘Bless our absent charges. Protect and defend them; 
and shield them from sin.” 

When reading the Bible, the father always sat with his head 
against the wall in the same place. in time, this caused a 
grease spot to appear on the wall. When the kitchen was newly 
papered, this grease spot was hidden; but after a while it showed 
through again. No effort was ever made to remove it, nor was 
any apology ever made for it. 

One by one the boys grew up and left the farm. One became 
a lawyer, one a mechanic, one a merchant, and one a minister. 
From far away their minds turned back to the old home; and 
they never forgot the grease spot on the wall and what it repre- 
sented. Along the years, family reunions were held at the old 
home, with family worship about the kitchen stove. 

One day each son received a telegram. The father had 
moved into that “house not made with hands, eternal, in the 
heavens.’”’ All hastened home, arriving in time for the funeral. 
The minister read: ‘‘In my Father’s house are many mansions; 
if it were not so, I would have told you; for I go to prepare a 
place for you.”’ With strong hands the sons lowered to its last 
resting-place their father’s body, wrapped in his country’s flag, 
for which he had so bravely fought in the Civil War. 

Returning from the grave, the sons and their widowed mother 
entered the house in silence. The place had physical comforts, 
but it seemed so vacant. There were attractive pictures on 
the walls; but the decoration most highly appreciated now was 
the grease spot on the kitchen wall. 

The sons remained in the old home over night. Next morning 
the mother prepared breakfast—fried mush, sausage, and lincum 
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gravy. When these were done, she pushed them back on the 
stove, took her accustomed seat, and waited. 

All eyes turned toward the preacher boy. Answering this 
silent call to a sacred service, he took the family Bible from its 
place, seated himself on his father’s chair, leaned back against 
the wall, and read: ‘‘For we know that if the earthly house of 
our tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building from God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal, in the heavens.’’ Then all 
kneeled, and he led in prayer; and the prayer included: “Bless 
our absent charges. Protect and defend them; and shield them 
from sin.” 

Rising from their knees, all instinctively looked at the grease 
spot on the wall; and lo, a halo seemed to cover it! 

This story is true. I know, for I was there. 


177 
TRAINED FOR TRAGEDY 
By C. N. MEDLIN 


Train up a child in the way he should go, and even when he is old he will not 
depart from 1t.—Proverbs 22:6. 


In August, 1926, I learned of a most impressive example of 
the fatal result of failing to heed the above-given text. I was 
visiting in South Carolina; and a prominent lawyer of the county 
told me the following incident, which occurred only a short time 
before in a village ten miles from the county seat in which the 
lawyer lives. 

In a highly respected family was a young man, hardly grown, 
who had been indulged too freely by his parents. Not careful 
of his associates, this boy soon came under the influence of a 
group of young men who drank. Not long after this, while 
intoxicated, he killed a man, and was immediately lodged in the 
county jail to await trial. 

On the following Sunday morning, the father of the youth 
went to see him. On his way, he stopped at the lawyer’s house 
and asked him to go with him. When they reached the cell where 
the boy was confined, the father said in a heartbroken tone: 
“O my son, do you realize what you have done? You have 
brought disgrace upon your father and mother and the whole 
family! Besides the law, don’t you know there is a God in 
heaven who will punish you?” 

The son replied: ‘‘Father, why didn’t you tell me this before? 
I have heard more about Jesus and the Bible since I came to jail 
than I ever heard before. You know that you never made me 
go to church. It was only last week, you remember, that you 
gave me money to buy whiskey?”’ 

How many so-called Christian parents are, by their neglect, 
really training their children for tragedy and ruin! 
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“FOR FIVE MINUTES!” 


By Orto WHITINGTON 


And the door was shut.— Matthew 25:10. 


In a little town in Kentucky there lived a woman who had 
been a member of the Baptist church for years; but she became 
offended at some member or members of the church, and stopped 
attending. For four years she had never gone to church. 

Her youngest boy, about twenty-one years old, was a traveling 
salesman. A hotel in which he was staying burned, and he was 
forced to jump from the third floor. He was so badly injured 
that, after suffering for two or three weeks, he died. 

When his body was brought home, I was called to come 
and speak some words of comfort to the grief-stricken mother. 
When I entered the room, she was ringing her hands and 
saying: “‘O God! I will give all I have for five minutes to 
tell my precious boy how to be saved! I will give the farm, 
the store, and this roof from over my head for five minutes to 
tell my precious boy how to be saved!” 


179 
“WEeLET HER SLIP! 
By WiLiiam COoLTHARP REEVES 
I Samuel 3:12-13; Ezekiel 3:18-19. 


“We let her slip! We let her slip!” 

It was the cry of a maniac in a padded cell. The guide ina 
well-known asylum for the insane was showing us through the 
institution. ‘‘We let her slip! We let her slip!’ kept beating 
upon our ears. 

“Perhaps you would like to know,”’ said the guide, ‘‘what that 
pitiful cry means.” 

“Yes,’”’ we said, “‘do tell us.” 

“This patient,’ he said, ‘‘is a mother, who has been here for 
several years. At times her distress is so violent that we are 
required to put her in the padded cell. She is from one of the 
best families of the South, and in her youth she was accustomed 
to plenty. Her husband is a good man and wealthy. Like the 
majority of rich people, after marriage they kept up the round 
of what you church people call worldly society. There came to 
them a daughter, who was naturally the pride of their hearts. 
It is said that in the town where they lived some dominie was 
conducting one of your revival meetings. The girl had some 
friends who professed conversion, and she herself was somewhat 
moved, as you say. But, as a minister told me, she was ‘not 
followed up’; and the revival closed with her outside the church. 
Her father and mother were members of the church, but not any 
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too heavily burdened with their particular parts. After the 
meetings closed, the local pastor called at the home and urged 
that they have some concern about the girl’s religion, saying 
that they were in danger of ‘letting her slip.’ The mother 
thought she knew her own business, and plainly told the dominie 
so. Not long afterward, it seems, the girl did ‘slip’ pretty badly— 
in fact, ruinously. To hide her shame, she absconded. The 
preacher, quite naturally, visited the grieved parents; and he 
remarked in the course of his conversation, ‘It was too bad that 
we let her slip!’ The mother sprang up, lifted clinched hands 
above her head, and shrieked: ‘We let her slip! We let her slip!’ 
And for fifteen years she has kept up the pitiful soliloquy that 
you hear.”’ 


180 
THE FATE OF THE EURIDICE 


By Paut ARNOLD PETERSON 


Boast not thyself of tomorrow; for thou knowest not what a day may bring 
forth. Proverbs 27:1. 


Arthur E. McLintock, one of the prominent business men of 
my city, told me the following story, he himself being an eye- 
witness: 

In the winter of 1878, late one Sunday afternoon, Arthur and 
James McLintock were walking along the shore of the Isle of 
Wight, in the English Channel. The father of the boys was 
pastor of the church in the village. The lads, on an errand 
from their mother, noticed a crowd gathered at the beach, and 
they were soon among the bustling group of villagers. 

The occasion of the gathering was the appearance of a training- 
ship, within waving distance, on its way to Portsmouth, only a 
few miles away. Mothers, wives, and sweethearts strained their 
eyes in an effort to see the outline of some loved one on the 
vessel. It was a holiday crowd. The music in each soul expressed 
itself in laughter. Smiles were on the lips of every maiden as 
she anticipated the happy meeting only a few hours later. 
How attractive was the captain’s wife! Beautiful in form as the 
fresh sea breeze wrapped her skirts about her, cheeks flushed with 
the caresses of salt sea air, breast heaving with love, harmoniously 
with the swelling of the sea—she was a woman to be admired. 

But hark! 

“What was that?” cried the crowd, with one voice. As if God 
himself had appeared, the heavens darkened, and the sea was 
shaken until it cried with pain and foamed with wrath. All 
happened almost “in a moment.” 

The happy throng became a group of mourners. Sorrow 
lurked everywhere. The stately ship had gone down, and from 
its freight of human souls only two remained. Every porthole 
had been opened, the hatchways also, in preparation for unload- 
ing; and the tragedy was enacted “‘in the twinkling of an eye.” 
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Within half an hour from the time Arthur and James had started 
for the village, the captain’s wife was being rowed in between 
the tops of the masts, which barely showed above water. 

Only a few miles from home, after three long years, three 
hundred young men under twenty-one went down to a watery 
grave. Dangers in other seas; long, long waiting and yearning; 
almost home at last; and then—! 


181 
DOVYOULCARE? 


By Ricuwarp H. BENNETT 


Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by?—Lamentations 1:12. 


When I was a pastor in Richmond, Virginia, a distressing 
accident occurred: a streetcar ran over a little child. For days 
the city hung on the news of her condition, in the daily papers. 
About ten days afterward, I rode uptown on the front platform 
of a car. The motorman was a giant of a man. I referred to 
the accident, and the big fellow seemed to shrink up from Dr. 
Jekyll to Mr. Hyde. “I was the man that did it, sir,” he said. 

“Oh! I said, ‘I beg your pardon for referring to it.” 

“That’s all right,’’ he said; ‘“‘maybe it will help me to tell you 
about it. We were going down Main Street hill to the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio depot. I was not running fast. The little one 
got off the other-car, with her mother; and before anyone knew 
what she was doing, she ran right in front of my car. I reversed 
the lever and put on the brake, but it was too late. We ran 
down on the baby. I can feel those wheels go over that child 
now. I haven’t slept any for the ten days since then. Oh, 
sometimes for very weariness I fall asleep, but it is the same 
nightmare every time. I am on the old car, we are going down 
the hill, that little white dress is fluttering in front of me, and 
I am reversing the lever and putting on the brake—and I wake 
up with a great cry. O sir, you don’t think I meant to do it, 
do you?” 

“Why, of course not!” I said. 

With great and tearful intensity, he said, ‘God knows I did 
not go to do it! God knows I did all I could to prevent it!” 
Then, lifting his arm to its full height, he concluded, ‘‘God knows 
I would give this right arm at the shoulder right now if I could 
put the baby’s foot back where it was before.” 

The Juggernaut of Sin is running down people everywhere. 
Do you care? How much do you care? Enough to pray? 
Enough to speak the warning? Enough to take an active part 
in all good movements for human betterment? Are we going 
to have the motorman’s comfort? Shall we be able to say, in 
the day of final accounting, ‘‘God knows I did all I could to pre- 
vent it’? For we have an advantage over that poor motorman: 
we are forewarned. Let us stop the car now. Reverse the lever! 
Put on the brake! There are little children on the track! 
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182 
CONSTANCE 


By CHARLES ALLEN THARP 
Love never faileth.—I Corinthians 13:8. 


I knew her in Canada. Her parents playfully called her 
Constance. She was their only child, a sweet, beautiful girl. 
Born when her father and mother were in middle life, she was 
their joy, and their hope. They were not wealthy, but the 
doors of their home were ever open with warm hospitality to 
friend and stranger alike. Thus Constance enjoyed all the 
social advantages her parents could give her in her own home. 
But she craved a larger experience than her village home 
promised: she longed for city life. 

One day in June, in 1911, as the village was bathed in the gold- 
en light of the setting sun, the young girl found her mother alone 
on the porch. Seating herself at her mother’s feet, she un- 
bosomed the burning secret of her heart. After a long night 
without sleep and a long day of anxious thought, the mother 
said, ‘‘Constance, dear, the way you would choose is fraught 
with grave dangers, and Mother loves you.” 

Nevertheless, in September, radiant with keen expectation, 
the young girl left her quiet village home for a new life in the 
“Queen City” of the province. 

At first she wrote home every week, but after.a time the 
weekly letters gave place to short monthly notes. Then even 
these ceased. Of course the parents were filled with anxiety 
and fear, but all efforts to learn of their absent daughter failed. 

Going to the city, the fading mother sought day after day 
where she thought she would be most likely to find her child. 
Failing in her efforts, she sought aid from the police. They 
sent her to the parks to watch for her; but though many young 
people frequented the parks, Constance was not among them. 
After many days, she sorrowfully appealed to the landscape 
gardener in the park to help her find her child. The gardener 
suggested, “Write a message in great letters, frame it with 
your picture attached, and hang it in the entrance.’’ This the 
mother did, and returned to her home. 

One evening Constance came to the gate of the park, and the 
unusual sign attracted her attention. She read: 


CONSTANCE, COME HOME. MOTHER LOVES YOU. 


Going closer to the picture, she exclaimed, ‘‘That’s my mother!’’ 

Constance had purposed to do right always; but the glamorous 
temptations of the city had turned her into the wrong path. 
Yet on that June morning a sense of her mother’s love kindled 
a new lifein her soul. The story of the Prodigal Son came to her 
mind. She whispered, ‘Love suffereth long, and is kind.” 
Then she whispered, ‘Mother, I’m coming home!” 

The mother, with her girl in her arms, forgave; and there was a 
blessed reunion in that humble home that day. 
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183 
SHE STOOD THE TEST 


By Witti1aM F., PRICE 


Man looketh on the outward appearance, but Jehovah looketh on the heart.— 
I Samuel 16:7. 


In 1925, when I was on a-foreign tour, Edward Brown of 
South Wales told me a remarkable story about a young woman 
who was on the ill-fated Titanic—a flapper of the most pro- 
nounced type, with bobbed hair, painted cheeks, powdered 
nose, and skirts far too short according to the decrees of the best 
society. He was her steward. He said: 

“T had waited on her while coming over on the Titanic; and 
I wondered, as I saw her so often before the mirror, what she 
would do in a storm or shipwreck. My conclusion was that 
at the first alarm she would utter one little shriek and topple 
over, leaving herself to the fate of the helpless in the very hour 
when she needed most to retain her self-possession—and courage, 
if she had any. 

“The ship struck the iceberg at forty minutes past eleven on 
the evening of April 14, 1912, and went down at two o'clock 
the next morning. Because there were not enough lifeboats on 
board, there went down with her to a watery grave fifteen 
hundred and fifty-four souls! Just before she sank, my pal and 
I buckled on our life-belts and jumped into the icy sea. It was 
pitch dark and bitterly cold; and not a sound was heard save 
the despairing cry of some poor, sinking soul soon to meet his 
God. Two hours passed, hours filled with the agony of suspense, 
and with longing for home and loved ones. We continued to 
shout as loud as we could; but our voices were growing weaker 
from the effects of the cold. Suddenly, out yonder in the dark- 
ness, in one of the drifting lifeboats manned by a sailor, a woman 
says, ‘I hear a voice, and we must go to it.’ ‘Can’t do it,’ says 
the sailor; ‘the boat is full now: we can’t take on any more.’ 
‘But we must save him,’ says the woman; and soon loving hands 
were pulling my pal and me into the lifeboat. 

“We were nearer dead than alive from the effects of the intense 
cold; and my pal succumbed soon after being pulled into the 
boat. The little woman who had pulled us out of the icy sea 
in the darkness took off her cloak and wrapped it round my 
chilled body to try to keep it warm. Then, placing her feet 
against the body of the dead sailor, she rowed with me till my 
blood freely circulated again, and I was saved.” 

‘“‘Who was the lady who saved you?” I asked. 

“The little bobbed-haired ‘flapper’,’’ he answered: “but never 
was there on land or sea a face that seemed more beautiful to 
me with the coming of the morning light.” 

“Did she go to pieces with the first alarm?” I asked. 

“No, she stood the test. The pure gold of a heroic Christian 
character was just beneath the surface.” 
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184 
WHAT ONE KINDNESS DID FOR A BOY 


By G. W. ROsENBERRY 


Luke 14:12-14. 


We will call him Walter. He was born in the slums of Chicago 
in the days of the wide-open saloon. His father was a tailor, 
and a drunkard. The boy had no memory of a mother, but 
stayed with his father in a small room behind the tailor shop. 
The first work he remembers doing was carrying beer from the 
nearby saloon to this room for his father and his cronies. His 
meals he ate with his fingers from a tin plate; and he lived in the 
street. When he was ten years old, he sometimes attended a 
mission Sunday-school. When about twelve, Walter met in 
this school a fine man who took an interest in him and arranged 
for him to come to his house twice a week and do some chores in 
the basement, for which he paid the boy well. 

One day, when this man was talking with Walter as he worked 
in the basement, he said to the boy: ‘Walter, I want you to 
come and take dinner with me tomorrow. I live upstairs, and 
tomorrow you will not come through the basement door, but 
come up the front steps and in by the big door. I want to know 
you better, and I want you to be with me in my home.” 

Poor Walter went back to his slum home dazed. A boyish 
struggle was on. ‘Upstairs! His home’ Wants me! Front 
steps! Front door! Me! It must be like heaven up there! 
Can’t go: I’m dirty! [It was the first time he had discovered 
that he was dirty.] Can’t take dirt up there! I won’t go! But 
oh, how I want to go! How I want to see how he lives! But 
he does not eat with his fist off a tin plate as I do! I would 
be a silly to go up there! He’d be ashamed of me!” 

But Walter’s curiosity got the better of him, and he finally 
decided to go. Then he got some soap and water and went to 
work to clean up. He scrubbed and scoured until his face and 
hands were sore, but somewhat clean; and he did the best he 
could with his clothes. His knees were knocking together when 
he reached the great front door, and he was ready to run away. 
But just then the door opened; and the big man, who had been 
watching for the boy, stepped out and put his arm about Walter 
and led him into—heaven, it seemed to him. 

Walter could never remember what he did there that day; but 
he says that the beauty, the kindness, and the love of that home 
caused him to say, as he went down those front steps two hours 
later: ‘‘God helping me, I will be a man. I will be clean. I 
will never live in the slums.” 

When I met him, he was a fine, Christian young man working 
his way through college. Later he took advanced courses at 
Harvard, and is now prominent in educational circles. I heard 
this story from his own lips. He said, “That invitation to 
dinner transformed my whole life.’ 
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185 
THE VALUE OF ENCOURAGEMENT 


By Hucu Wayt 


Encourage the fatnthearted, support the weak, be longsuffering toward all.— 
I Thessalonians 5:14. 


When James A. Garfield was teaching school, a very awkward 
young man named B. A. Hindsdale was sent across the country 
to be under his influence. It was the custom in the school to 
give a literary program every Friday afternoon, the pupils being 
notified beforehand what part they were to take. Young 
Hindsdale was to give a declamation, and had committed a poem 
for the occasion; but when he rose to give his part, every word 
of the poem left his mind. And there he stood, awkward and 
embarrassed, while the pupils snickered and made fun. 

Garfield, who was at the door when school was dismissed, 
noticed young Hindsdale take all his books under his arm and 
start for the back door. The teacher hurried round the house, 
met Hindsdale, and asked what the trouble was. 

Hindsdale replied, ‘“This is my last day in school.” 

Garfield took him by the arm and began to talk encouragingly 
to him. He told the young man that if he would remain with 
him through that term he would become a college president. 

Hindsdale remained. And he did become a college president. 
Moreover, he wrote a book on international law that was regard- 
ed as an authority by all nations. 

In later life, Hindsdale was asked if the incident was true as 
reported. He replied, “Yes, but the whole truth has not been 
told. When I stood on the back steps of that schoolhouse, I 
was nothing but a cipher; but Garfield knew on which side of the 
cipher to stand to make it count.” 


186 
THE RESULT OF ENCOURAGING A YOUNG MAN 


By Witi1AM P. BANCROFT 
But charge Joshua, and encourage him, and strengthen him: for he shall go 


before this people, and he shall cause them to inherit the land which thou shalt 
see.—Deuteronomy 3:28. 


On my entering a new pastorate, my attention was attracted 
to a young man of nineteen years and of very pleasing appear- 
ance. Visiting at a home connected with the church, I was very 
carefully warned not to encourage the young man so much or 
he would need a new hat very soon. Inasmuch as I had had 
similar experiences, it was not very difficult to decide what to 
do. I continued my efforts to encourage by frequently inviting 
him to sing; and he always very graciously responded. 

One day I suggested to him that he consecrate his voice to the 
service of Christ. I told him that I believed that God could 
use him in a special way, perhaps as an evangelistic singer, if he 
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would train for it. During the next two years, while I was his 
pastor, I saw remarkable development. 

Years passed; and it was my privilege last summer to visit 
this young man and his wife in their home. At my request 
they sang and whistled together, and they did so in beautiful 
harmony. He said: ‘I have seen thousands start out in the 
Christian life; and I want to thank you for the encouragement 
and advice you gave me. God only knows what it has meant 
to me, and where I might have been without it!’ 

Today the man whom I encouraged years ago, against the 
advice of an older person, is recognized as one of the outstanding 
choristers in America. I feel that I did only my duty; yet God 
used what I did to awaken a young man of talent and to give 
him a vision of his great possibilities. 


187 


SLANDERING CHRIST 
By A. E. LAINE 


Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did 
at unto me.—Matthew 25:40. 


In 1921 I became pastor of a certain church in Tennessee. 
On my first visit to the field, I was informed by one of the elders 
that a story was being circulated about a certain boy and girl of 
the community. As is always the case with the double standard 
of morals, the poor girl was the target of all the slanderous 
remarks of those who, it seemed, were determined to crush her. 

I told the elder that I wanted to meet the girl at the very first 
opportunity. Later, when the girl was in the audience, he 
introduced me to her. I talked with her for a few minutes; 
and while I did so, one of her persecutors was heard to remark 
that I should wait until after night to associate with her. The 
majority of the congregation knew the story to be groundless; 
yet none of them would champion her cause. 

Sometime later, the girl asked me to visit her home; and I 
made an engagement. (The former pastor refused to go to her 
home, at the very time when she needed him most!) On the 


day I was to go, one of the women came to me and said: “I 
am going to talk to you as if you were my own son. If I were 
you, I would not go; for it won’t do you any good.” I replied 


that the girl was a member of the church, that she therefore 
deserved as much consideration as any other member, and that 
I was going home with her that day—and I went. 

In consequence of my visit, the girl was encouraged, the family 
was made happy, and I had the joy of knowing that I had helped 
a soul in distress. But those who were propagating the story 
refused to have anything more to do with me, and stopped 
coming to church. 

Today that girl has plenty of friends, while those who slandered 
her have none. What might have been the sequel had I not 
ministered to her in the name of Christ? 
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188 
WHAT PART HAVE YOU IN THIS? 


By Avice EasteRLING HurLBUTT 
James 3:2-8. 


He was a forward-looking, consecrated young minister. He 
had entered upon the arduous duties of his first pastorate alone; 
for he had made his way through college and theological seminary 
with such toil and privation as, he felt, he should ask no girl to 
share. Yet he had long been engaged to the queen of his heart, 
who was waiting for him back in his home town; and he loved 
her as only a man of his deep nature can love. 

With enthusiasm he devoted his trained and cultivated 
intellect to the work of the Savior, leading into service many 
who had been uselessly drifting for years. His winsome per- 
sonality made him popular with his flock; and the so-called 
leaders of his denomination spoke of him as ‘‘the most promising 
of our younger ministers.’’ Moreover, he was as immune as a 
benedict to the wiles of all charmers. 

Then came a dark hour: he learned that the girl whom he 
had loved and trusted, who was his lone hope for earthly happi- 
ness, and to whom he had been as true as the stars in their courses, 
waited no longer. She had married ‘‘the other man.’ In 
silence he suffered. Haggard and grim, he uncomplainingly 
bore his sorrow, which was intensified by thoughtless and witless 
jests regarding his celibacy. Into all kinds of places and among 
all classes he went, following his Lord. But many of his flock 
demanded that he follow them instead. Criticism began. “A 
minister should not be seen in such places and with such people. 
I doubt that he’s as good as he ought to be anyway.” His 
“‘“sood brethren,’’ sensing the trouble, nagged him into despair 
of accomplishing his work, by continual reminders that he 
“ought to marry for the good of his work.’’ (A Paul is dis- 
counted, and even discountenanced, in most modern churches!) 

In due time the whispers brought forth fruit. Rumors, and 
lifted brows—a scandal! Demons laughed. Angels wept. 


189 
WOULD YOU? 


By AriceE EAsTERLING HURLBUTT 


Thoughtless, unkind words, 
Like wind-sped thistle weed, 
Cannot be gathered home, 
However great the need. 


Those stabbed by Slander’s tongue 
Know here a tragic fate; 

For they who do such wrong 
Repent always too late. 


Would you to judgment go 
With those you doomed to woe? 
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190 
TWO WAYS OF COMBATING CRIME 


By RaLtreH O. HARPOLE 


Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith Jehovah of hosts.— 
Zechariah 4:6. 


The Somerset County Sunday-school Association, in New 
Jersey, met on the first Wednesday in October, 1919, at the St. 
Bernard’s Parish House. On the same evening met the Bernard’s 
Protective Association, composed of wealthy men and women 
organized to combat the crime wave in Bernardsville. 

Chief Peter B. Stryker, in his report to the Protective Associa- 
tion, admitted that, in spite of five new officers added to the police 
force, they had been unable to stem the wave of crime. There- 
upon Colonel Kuser, chairman of the Committee on Law and 
Order, rose and said: ‘‘We are going to have order in Bernards- 
ville, or’’—and here he pounded the desk for greater emphasis— 
“by the Eternal, we'll employ enough policemen to put the fear 
of God in every man, woman, and child in the village!’ 

Mr. A. B. Nelson, superintendent of the Methodist Sunday- 
school, was a member of the Protective Association, and heard 
Colonel Kuser. But he was also a delegate to the Sunday- 
school Association; and, after hearing the discussion and the 
climax of Colonel Kuser, he stepped across the street to the 
session of the Sunday-school Association. He entered just in 
time to hear Professor Samuel B. Fares, secretary of the Phila- 
delphia Sunday-school Society, say, “If we could put the spirit 
of Jesus into the hearts of our boys and girls, it would do more 
for law and order than a policeman on every corner.” 


191 
THE RIGHTEOUSNESS WHICH IS THROUGH FAITH 


By Haroitp E. CARLSON 
Matthew 16:25-26; Romans 3:22. 


Some years ago a man bought a farm during a land boom, when 
prices were rising and everything indicated prosperity. But the 
following year was the beginning of financial depression; and the 
only way this man could meet the second year’s payment was by 
selling a beautiful residence which had been for long years his 
home, and his pride and joy. He went to the real estate com- 
pany and asked for more lenient terms; but they would not listen. 
What should he do? 

A lawyer friend, knowing his predicament, offered a solution. 
According to the law of the state, he might deed his property 
to his son, who had reached his majority; and then for ten years 
the real estate company would be able to get only what money 
he might place in a bank. After learning of this possibility, the 
man pointed out to the company what he could legally do. He 
said, ‘‘I can take the earnings from that farm for ten years, and 
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not pay you a cent if I wish not to.” But still the company 
would offer no terms. ‘‘Never,” said this man to me some years 
afterwards, “have I been so tempted by financial pressure to 
take advantage of civil law to do wrong.” 

But what did he do? Being a man of inflexible integrity, he 
said: ‘My first duty is to God. I will sacrifice my all before 
I will take advantage of others through civil law.’’ So he lost 
his beautiful home. Then the depression continued for another 
year, and he lost the farm. Yet not long ago he said to me, 
“Gladly did I lose everything rather than compromise with finan- 
cial necessity when it meant the sacrifice of principle.” 

Men may make the cynical boast that every man has his price; 
but there are noble souls who, even in the most trying crises of 
life, will not sacrifice principle for gain. My father, whom this 
story concerns, is one of these. 


192 
JUDGING BY APPEARANCE 


By Morriston THOMAS 
Judge not according to appearance, but judge righteous judgment.—John 7:24. 


Dr. Alben Young, a member of my congregation, told me that 
an acquaintance of his knew a man who, going from New York 
to Oregon, had occasion to spend a few days in the then young 
town of Chicago. The New Yorker was persuaded to purchase 
a piece of land in the promising frontier city. Having secured 
the deed, he resumed his journey without even identifying his 
property. 

On the man’s return a year or so later, he learned from the 
land office the exact location of his plat. Arriving at the place 
indicated in the deed, he stared in dumb amazement at what had 
been so enthusiastically described to him as one of the most 
promising pieces of property in the entire country. It was a 
bleak, sodden section of marshland, apparently of no possible 
use. In contemplating it, he remembered friends at home who 
had been laughed at for the imprudence of their real estate 
purchases; and he resolved that no one should know how he had 
been inveigled into spending money in so bad an investment. 

Just then he saw a bullfrog leaping toward him into a little 
pool. Presently the bullfrog began to remonstrate with him in 
bullfrog language. Temper getting the better of the poor man, 
he drew the deed from his pocket and threw it at the bullfrog, 
with the remark that, inasmuch as the ‘‘noisy little cuss’’ seemed 
to be in possession anyway, he might as well have the deed in 
the bargain. 

Thus this man of myopic vision scorned his rightful claim to 
what eventually became one of the most valuable properties in 
Chicago. On that unpromising bit of prairie now stand some of 
the most important buildings in Chicago, including the cathedral 
of the retail business of the Middle West, the store of Marshall 
Field and Company. 
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193 
“JEHOVAH WILL PLEAD THEIR CAUSE” 


By SYLVESTER BRowN McLEAN 


Rob not the poor, because he is poor, neither oppress the afflicted in the gate: 
for Jehovah will plead their cause, and despoil of life those that despotl them.— 
Proverbs 22:22-23. 


Before entering the ministry, I was a lawyer in my present 
home state, North Carolina. One day a polite old Negro of 
dignified bearing, alert and intelligent, entered my office and, 
leaning on his cane, made the following statement: 

“Sir, I lived befo’ an’ since de Cib’1 Waw in de nex’ county. 
When freedom come, my marssa [his honored name was well 
known] give me fifty acres uv woods lan’. I wus young den, sir, 
an’ clared dat lan’ myse’f, an’ wid de he’p o’ de Lawd built a 
cabin; an’ me an’ my ol’ ’oman an’ de chillun lived dare twell she 
died an’ dey marrid off; an’ I’m dare yit. 

‘‘Whin de new county wus made, bout twelve yur ago, some 
strangers bought lan’ j’inin’ mine, an’ clared big farms. One 
opened er commissary, an’ I traded some dare. One day dis 
sto’keeper come up to my home an’ wanted to borrer my lan’ 
deed to have his lines runned out by. I wus slow to part wid 
hit, but he pervailed ’pon me to loan hit to ‘im. 

‘Putty shortly he seed me at de sto’ an’ tol’me he wus’spectin’ 
to run some small loans wid de neighbors dat yur, an’ ef I needed 
‘anything I could git hit by givin’ secyority. I thanked him, sir, 
an’ as I wus kinder hard up den, I come down shortly an’ signed 
er morgidge on my lan’ fur my bill twell de fall. In November 
I car’ed him de money an’ axed fur my morgidge back. Buthesay, 
‘’Tain’t er morgidge I got: hit’s er deed; an’ you can’t pay hit.’ 

“Sir, to tell hit briefly, wid all my talkin’ I couldn’t do noth- 
in’ wid dat man; an’ I can’t eat nur sleep, fearin’ bout losin’ my 
lan’. But one uv de ol’ settlers tol’ me to git er lawyer an’ not to 
git one at de new cotehouse. So here I is, sir, an’ dat’s de case.”’ 

Suit was entered to set aside the fraudulent deed. The trial 
consumed a day, and the courthouse was crowded. Eminent 
counsel represented the well-to-do defendant. The old darky’s 
“white folks’? stood him in good stead. Many friends of his 
old master testified to his high character. The defendant also 
produced character witnesses. Judge and jury were clearly 
impressed with Uncle John’s testimony; and his humble but 
frank and fearless manner spoke eloquently in his favor. But 
the allegation was serious, and strong proof was required to 
sustain it. The case went to the jury late in the evening; and 
the old Negro went home for the night. 

When old Uncle John returned the next morning, I inquired 
how and where he had spent the night. 

“Boss,” he answered, “I went home an’ drunk coffy an’ 
prayed to de Lawd all night.” 

When court convened, the jury rendered a verdict cancelling 
the deed and restoring to the old Negro his land. 
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194 
GOD IN THE CHEESE BUSINESS 


By Juttus Ropert MANTEY 


_ Whatsoever ye do, in word or in deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
giving thanks to God the Father through him.—Colossians 3:17, 


A young man of twenty-one came to Chicago with the 
ambition to build up a big business. His capital consisted of 
only sixty-five dollars. For three years he toiled unceasingly 
against overwhelming odds. He had failed, and was hopelessly 
in debt; and he gave himself just one more day to decide whether 
he should abandon his business. 

At the close of that day, he was convinced that he was a failure. 
Then he asked himself why; and, like Paul, he was startled by 
hearing an invisible speaker. He heard the words, ‘‘You have 
not had God in your business.’”’ Considering it a message from 
God, as such he pondered it. After a few moments of heart- 
searching deliberation, he heard himself saying, ‘If God wants 
to run the cheese business, he can run it.’”’ From that hour, he 
has considered God the main partner of the firm. 

The man who had that experience is President J. L. Kraft of 
the Kraft Cheese Company, reputed to be the biggest cheese 
concern in the world. He is a deacon in the North Shore 
Baptist Church in Chicago and superintendent of its Sunday- 
school. Also he is prominent in other religious organizations, and 
he renders great service by frequent and generous gifts. 

Mr. Kraft was once scheduled to address two hundred sales- 
men, mostly of his company, from all parts of the United States. 
He felt impressed to talk on the importance of being Christians; 
but custom argued that such a talk would be out of place at a 
business convention, that he should talk about promoting 
business, and try to arouse these men to greater enthusiasm 
for selling Kraft cheese. So he prepared a speech of the usual 
type. But the first impression clung so tenaciously that when 
the time came he actually abandoned his prepared speech and 
urged the prime importance of following Christ. Though it was 
most unusual and unconventional, God greatly blessed that act 
of obedience to his Spirit; for about three-fourths of those men 
have personally informed Mr. Kraft how much that talk helped 
them; and many of them were influenced by it to become Chris- 
tians. Indeed, just a few weeks ago, as a result of that appeal, 
a salesman surrendered to Christ away down in Texas, and wrote 
Mr. Kraft a letter of thanks. 

Each year more men are building their businesses on a Christian 
foundation. They are finding the teachings of Jesus practicable 
in business as well as in other phases of life. Is it not strange 
that so many call him Lord and yet go on treating his teachings 
as impracticable in their everyday affairs? If God made the 
cheese business succeed, why would he not make any other 
honorable business succeed, if he is allowed a voice in its control 
and a fair share of its profits? 
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CHRISTIANITY IN BUSINESS 


By GrorcE Lorinc Hanscom 
Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.—I Corinthians 10:31. 


When I was pastor in a Southern city, one of my members, a 
rich business man, related to me the following incident: 

“When about eighteen years of age, I was associated with my 
father in the lumber business in Michigan. Commercial methods 
were changing; and one day Father said that we ought to follow 
the lead of other firms and send out salesmen, and that, as I was 
young and unmarried, this should be my work. 

“On the night before my departure, Mother called me into 
her room and said: ‘George, you have been carefully reared, 
and now you are to be put to the test. You will see phases of 
life entirely new, and meet with temptations hard to resist. I 
want you to promise me—and I think you will—that you will 
never do anything of which your mother would disapprove.’ 

“It was a hard promise, but I made it. 

“My first stop was at a town in Pennsylvania. Calling on a 
large lumber concern conducted by two brothers, I finally suc- 
ceeded in securing a twenty-thousand-dollar order; and my 
elation could not be expressed in words. 

‘Learning that I was to take the train for a nearby town, one 
of the brothers said, “The station is only a short distance from 
here; so we will walk down with you.’ While passing a large 
grocery store, the elder said, ‘Let’s go in here a minute.’ It 
was a grocery with a saloon in the front; and he said to the bar- 
keeper, ‘Three whiskeys, please.’ 

“*Did you order one of those for me?’ I inquired. 

bc ‘Ves,’ 

“**T never drink whiskey.’ 

‘““ “Make it three beers then.’ 

“““T never drink beer.’ 

“With flashing eyes, he asked, ‘Do you refuse to drink with 
us?’ And on hearing that I did not drink at all, he flew into a 
rage and said, “Take that order we gave you and tear it up.’ 

“Amazed at this outburst, I answered, ‘You are not serious 
about this, are you?’ 

“*Yes, I am. A man who is too good to drink with me is 
too good to do business with me.’ 

““But this is a business transaction,’ I said. ‘I made you a 
fair proposition, and you accepted it. Why should a glass of 
whiskey or beer have anything to do with it?’ 

“ “Tear up the order,’ he commanded. 

“Changing my line of reasoning, I said, ‘This is my first 
experience as a salesman; and if you turn down the order, it may 
so discourage me that I shall meet with failure.’ 

“That makes no difference to me: tear it up.’ 
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“With heavy heart and mist-blinded eyes I saw the order 
destroyed ; and I boarded the train for the next point in my 
itinerary. Entering the office of another firm and presenting 
my card to the buyer, I was met with these words: ‘Mr. C 
Ah, you are the young man who is too good to drink beer with 
a German?’ 

“Realizing that he had heard from the irate brothers, I 
answered: ‘No, I am not too good to drink with a German. 
I would as soon drink with a German as with a man of any other 
nationality. But I will not drink with anyone.’ 

“ “Nothing doing. Good day" 

“A little later I took a train for home. As I entered the office 
with a dejected air, Father said, ‘What is the trouble, George? 
You look defeated.’ 

“With quivering lips I replied, ‘Father, I can’t do business on 
the terms demanded: I can’t barter my principles for gold.’ 

“Going over to his desk, he picked up a letter and read it to 
me: ‘When your son refused to drink with us, we got mad and 
canceled the order. Having cooled off, after due deliberation 
we concluded that a firm which would turn down a twenty- 
thousand-dollar deal rather than violate a conscientious scruple 
was a safe one to trade with. From this time you will have all 
our business.’ 

“A letter from the second firm was similar in contents.” 


at 


Hesitating a moment, my friend concluded with the following 
unassuming but impressive comment: ‘“‘From that day to this 
I have never violated a moral principle in order to do business.” 
Yet he was then a multimillionaire. 
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WHEN THE PREACHER’S TIRE GOES FLAT 


By James I. VANCE 


For I say, through the grace that was given me, to every man that 1s among 
you, not to think of himself more highly than he ought to think.—Romans 12:3. 


Preachers are human enough to need a “‘boost’’ now and then. 
Don’t be afraid of putting a bit of courage beneath their ribs. 
Should they become too ‘‘chesty,’’ the Lord may be trusted to 
deflate at the proper time. 

One Sunday morning, a man came forward at the close of the 
service in the First Presbyterian Church in Nashville, Tennessee, 
and said, ‘‘I have come all the way from Covington to hear you 

reach.” 
. Now, Covington is a hundred and fifty miles west of Nashville, 
and I felt my chest swelling and myself rising on my toes as I 
said to the visitor, “I trust that you have gotten the worth of 
your fare.” 

“Oh yes!’ he answered, “I travel on a pass.”’ 

Then my tire went flat; and I think that the puncture was 
heaven-sent. 
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AN HONEST MAN 


By FRANKLIN HENRY REEVES 


Take thought for things honorable in the sight of all men.—Romans 12:17. 


Diogenes, we are told, went about with a lantern searching 
for an honest man. I believe that there are many scattered over 
this old earth, a goodly sprinkling of the salt of righteousness. 
Let me tell you of one whom I knew in my boyhood. 

He was a business man who was clearing a hundred thousand 
dollars a year from his lumber interests alone, besides realizing on 
investments in ships, banks and factories. One day he took some 
papers to his legal adviser for examination. The lawyer looked 
over them and assured him that all was clear. Again he asked 
him, and the response was the same. But something caused 
him still to doubt; so he asked yet again, ‘‘Are you sure it is all 
right?” 

“Yes,” replied the attorney, “everything is perfectly legal; 
but it would break the second great commandment.’’* 

“Then, Judge,’ came the prompt reply, “I won’t do it.’’ He 
could have made seventy-five thousand dollars by the mere 
stroke of a pen! Yet the opportunity was spurned because it 
would have forced the other man to the wall. 

At another time, when he was in a distant town, a man 
rushed into the hotel and asked him if he would give twenty 
thousand dollars for the securities which he held in his hand. 
The millionaire looked over them and said that he would not. 
The man wept. He said that he was a ruined man unless he 
could get the money at once, and that he had hoped to raise that 
amount on those securities. ‘‘No,’’ the magnate repeated, “I 
won't give you twenty thousand dollars, but I will give you forty 
thousand.” Then the man wept again, but for joy. 

When the happy man had departed, a friend of the capitalist 
turned to him and asked: ‘“‘Why didn’t you say thirty thousand? 
You would have given him an extra ten thousand, and then 
made an equal profit for yourself.” 

At once came the reply, “‘Because I couldn’t say my prayers 
when I go to church next Sunday.” 

When the man’s pastor asked him to be a deacon, he declined, 
saying that he was a man of few words, and that he was not able 
to speak or pray at the midweek service as he felt a deacon 
should. The minister said, ‘I want you for a deacon to stand 
for Honesty before the younger business men of the church.’’ 

With tears in his eyes, he grasped his pastor’s hand and said, 
“Do you mean it? Pastor, I will do it.’ 

Many a time I heard his voice in the prayermeeting. He was 
not a fluent or finished speaker; but in the few words he did say 
there was always the ring of sincerity. 


1**Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’"—Matthew 22:39. 
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VENEER 


By KENNETH RICHARD CLOSE 


Nothing ts hid that shall not be made manifest.—Luke 8:17. 
Who can discern his errors? Clear thou me from hidden faults.—Psalm 19:12. 


The hurricane of September, 1926, at Miami, Florida, tore off 
the roof of my parsonage, and a torrential downpour deluged 
my books and furniture for hours. I expected most of my 
things to be ruined, but I thought that my walnut desk would 
weather the elements. I was pardonably proud of that desk. 
Friends praised its workmanship and beauty. It appeared to 
be of solid walnut, and capable of standing almost anything. 
But when I saw it after the storm, when it had begun to dry, 
its whole surface was a twisted, warped sheet of thin veneer. 

There were men and women whom, like my desk, the storm 
proved false. They had presented to the world an appearance 
of solid character; but when wind and flood beat upon them, 
they cracked and buckled. Strong men fled from their homes, 
leaving their wives and children. After the storm, some even 
took advantage of the misfortunes of others. Crowds broke into 
stores and looted them before police protection could be had. 
A hundred thousand dollars’ worth of musical instruments were 
stolen from one music store. Veneered character had cracked. 

But, for the most part, both men and women stood the terrible 
test triumphantly. They faced death to save their children, 
their loved ones, and even strangers; and when the storm was 
over, they forgot themselves and their property to give aid to 
others. God had proved them and showed them genuine. 

Not only hurricanes test character. Veneer cracks sooner or 
later under the strain of daily annoyances and temptations; and 
it shows itself even in failure to seize opportunities for doing 
good. But men and women need not remain veneered. “If 
any man is in Christ, he is a new creature.” 
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RARE HONESTY 
By M. L. OsWwALt 
I Timothy 1:9; Romans 10:4. 


More than thirty years ago a man in Mississippi was called to 
preach the gospel. Moving to a distant town, he entered college 
in order to fit himself for his work. But, before moving, he had 
contracted some debts to his friends here and there, which he was 
unable to pay when he went away. His creditors, however, had 
confidence in him; and they believed that he would pay up when- 
ever he could. Some of them sent statements occasionally; but 
others never mentioned his obligations. He had hoped to be 
able in a short time to begin payment; but his income proved to 
be too small even to meet the expenses of himself and his family. 
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Years passed. At last he was able to make some small 
payments; but expenses were heavy and his income was small, 
and it was hard indeed to set aside anything for his creditors. 
Not till twenty years had elapsed did he complete the payment 
of these old debts! 

One of the !ast bills he paid was that of his family physician of 
the long ago. The doctor kept the check until he nearly wore 
it out showing it to his friends, as an illustration of the rare honesty 
of his oldtime patient. 

The statute of limitations did not concern this man. He 
recognized the principle that a moral obligation cannot be can- 
celed by the mere passage of time. To him, a debt that had 
stood for twenty years was as binding as one that stood for only 
twenty days. Being under the law of Christ, he was above 
both the compulsion and the concessions of civil law. 
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GOD CAN’T USE A QUITTER* 
By D. E. CAMAK 


Jesus said unto him, No man, having put his hand to the plow, and looking 
back, ts fit for the kingdom of God.—Luke 9:62. (See Galatians 1:15-16 ; 6:9.) 

In 1904, having asked to be sent as a missionary pastor to a 
cotton-mill village, I conceived the idea of a half-time cultural 
boarding-school in which the disadvantaged young men and 
women of the Southern cotton mills, products of the child- 
labor regime, might earn an elementary education. The idea 
took complete possession of me, so much so that I talked and 
wrote of it for seven years. 

My friends pitied me and called mea fanatic. Church officials 
removed me from the cotton-mill work to save my sanity. 
Boards of missions and education listened patiently and re- 
peatedly to my pleas, but did not undertake the work. 

Finally I turned my back upon a promising career in the 
pastorate and again asked for a cotton-mill church. Borrowing 
a hundred dollars, I printed a catalog, named the school the 
Textile Industrial Institute, elected myself president, selected a 
board of trustees, had the school incorporated, borrowed a cotton- 
mill tenement for a school home, hired a matron for the boarding- 
department, and employed a college graduate as principal of the 
academic department—all without a penny in view, and with no 
way to get any money except by begging. 

On the morning of September 5, 1911, at nine o’clock, which 
was the hour advertised, the president, the principal, the matron, 
and the student-body assembled for the opening exercises. 
The student-body consisted of one married man who lived near 
by. Not one of the fifteen boarding students who had promised 
to be on hand came. For weeks it was so, and my dream 
seemed doomed to failure. 


1This story was originally written in the third person, The author consented to the 
change to the first person.—Editor. 
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The principal, now Rev. Thomas J. Carter, said, “I'll pay 
half the hundred dollars you owe, and we’ll quit.’”” The matron 
said, “I'll contribute to the cause the salary due me to date, and 
we'll quit.”” A cotton-mill president, learning of the ‘failure’ 
of the worthy attempt, sent his check for a hundred dollars, and 
said, “This is to pay the bank what you owe them, and quit.” 
But the thirty-three-year-old married man said, ‘Don’t quit: 
it’s my fust chanct t’ git any book larnin’.”’ 

I wrote the cotton-mill president a letter of thanks for the 
hundred dollars, saying that it would enable the school to go on. 

“Camak, how many students have you?” inquired another 
business man one day. 

“We are doing excellently for such a new enterprise,” I 
answered. 

“What is the size of your student-body?” 

“The undertaking is bound to succeed, sir: the need is so great.” 

“But you are evading my question,” probed he ruthlessly. 
“You have been running for several weeks now. What is your 
enrollment?» How many students have you today?” 

“We have one, sir,’’ was the pathetic admission. 

“Now, listen to me,’”’ said the business man. ‘‘You have a 
wife and children to support. I understand you still owe a 
balance on your own educational indebtedness. Your career 
in the church was only fairly begun when you decided to go off 
on this tangent, as some of the old heads are saying.” 

eaters alle true. ct 

“For seven years,” he continued, ‘‘to my personal knowledge, 
you have been dreaming and talking and writing about this 
undertaking. Now you have made a practical demonstration 
that it won’t work, and for the simple reason that the young 
people of the cotton mills do not want the opportunity your 
school offers. Where are the fifteen who paid their enrollment 
fee and promised to be at the opening? Jf I were you, I'd quit!” 

I replied: ‘I have prayed over this thing for seven years; 
and I am more than ever convinced that God wants the work 
to goon. I’m not going to quit, for God can’t use a quitter.” 
And, though my lips trembled as I said it, I meant every word. 

Well, that was the moment on which destiny turned. The 
business man was deeply impressed; and very soon there was a 
meeting of cotton-mill treasurers at which land was donated and 
fifteen thousand dollars subscribed. The meeting memorialized 
my denomination to establish the school as one of its missions. 
And this was done. 

The Textile Industrial Institute of Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina, is now known nationally and even internationally. More 
than two thousand young men and women have benefited by 
working their way through primary, grammar, or high-school. 
Dozens of former students are now ministers, social workers, or 
missionaries. Dozens of others occupy positions in the great 
cotton industry where their Christian leadership is counting 
strongly for the Kingdom. 

Suppose Camak had quit! 
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HE DID WHAT HE COULDN’T 


By WILLiAM E. STAHLER 


She hath done what she could.—Mark 14:8. 
With men this is impossible; but with God all things are possible.—Matthew 
19:26. 
I can do all things in him that strengtheneth me.—Philippians 4:13. 


If you ponder these three passages as interpreting one another, 
you will see what is meant by my paradoxical theme. Mary did 
what she could, but Paul did what he couldn’t. What was 
utterly beyond his own wisdom and strength he did through 
him with whom “‘all things are possible.” 

One of the most amazing cases of human accomplishment in 
the face of overwhelming odds is that of a man whom I saw 
giving his demonstrations in a town in Pennsylvania. In his 
early youth he lost both hands and both feet. Under a handicap 
much less serious than that, ninety-nine men in a hundred give 
up, concluding that the days of opportunity are over for them, 
that all they can do is sit in idleness and let others do for them. 
If this man had listened to his friends, he would have adopted 
that attitude and sunk down into that pitiable condition. But 
his was a case of the hundredth man. He determined not to 
be helpless and dependent, huddled up in an invalid chair, sit- 
ting by a window day after day just watching the world go by, 
with no part in its varied doings. He determined to be a man 
among men, to go about as he pleased, to make his own way in 
the world, and to be a burden to no one. 

His friends all said he couldn’t do it. Specialists and experts 
whom he consulted said he couldn’t do it. But he kept saying, 
“T can do it, and I will!’ So he experimented with all sorts of 
artificial hands and feet. Finding nothing to suit his personal 
needs, he set about devising various ingenious contraptions of his 
own, persevering in the face of every failure and discouragement. 

At length he could walk forth into the world and show him- 
self a part of it, no longer dependent on the ministrations of 
others, but able to do for himself. He gave public and thrilling 
demonstrations showing how he could dress and undress, write 
a letter, cut up his food and feed himself, how, in short, he could 
do everything he needed to do, except tie his own necktie. 
Verily he could do what he couldn’t! 

What that man accomplished physically is only an illustration 
of what men and women have done and can do morally and 
spiritually when they heed the voice which says, ‘“‘Not by might, 
nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith Jehovah of hosts’’; when 
they put all their trust in him who says, ‘‘With men this is im- 
possible, but with God all things are possible.” 
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WHEN THE MASTER PLAYED 
By Witi1aM HENRY GEISTWEIT 
It is the spirit that giveth life: the flesh profiteth nothing.—John 6:63. 


The bulletin board said that Signor Vitali would play on his 
five-thousand-dollar violin! 

That was enough: some things would be explained. I had 
tried some fiddling myself; but it didn’t go very well. And 
now I was to discover the reason. I was sure what that reason 
was, my violin had cost ten dollars. It was entirely too cheap: 
no one could get music out of a violin that cost only ten dollars! 
But Signor Vitali! Ah, a five-thousand-dollar violin! 

It was years ago that all this happened. It was down by the 
sea, at Ocean Grove, New Jersey. For a long while I had not 
seen my own violin. It was never worth much anyway—and of 
course no one could get music out of a ten-dollar violin! 

The wonderful evening came, and with it an audience of 
thousands, and the Italian with his great violin. A seat on the 
platform was given to me, within a few feet of the great master. 
Yes, there it was—what a wonderful violin! And how the master 
played! He did all sorts of things with his bow, and the people 
were thrilled. I was swayed like a reed in the wind. 

Then something happened. For some unaccountable reason 
the priceless violin got out of tune. The master appeared angry 
—and, to my utter despair, he smashed the instrument over the 
back of a chair! The pieces flew in every direction. The 
audience gasped, and almost rose to its feet in horror and 
chagrin. The Italian had lost his temper—and at what a cost! 

The chairman, Dr. E. H. Stokes, hurriedly rose to his feet 
and, with outstretched hand, tried to quiet the rising storm. 
He said: ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, Signor Vitali desires to teach 
you a lesson. He knows that you think that the music depends 
on the value of the instrument. [How did he know that I felt 
that way?] He wants you to know that it is not the instrument 
but the player. The violin on which he has been playing cost 
sixty-eight cents! He will now play on his five-thousand-dollar 
violin!” 

The great audience laughed. 

I wept. 

When the Master plays—yes, when the Master plays! I 
read, ‘‘God chose the weak things of the world, that he might 
put to shame the things that are strong’’! 

Sixty-eight-cent violin! 

But the master played! 

Perhaps—! 
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203 
THE MASTER MUSICIAN 


By PowHaTaNn W. JAMES 


The Spirit also helpeth our infirmity.—Romans 8:26. 
I can do all things in him that strengtheneth me.—Philippians 4:13. 


A mother and her little daughter were guests at a tourist hotel 
on one of the fiords of Norway. Every day, the little girl would 
go to the grand piano in the great salon and, with one finger, 
pick out a simple little ditty. Every time she came to a certain 
place in the little tune, she would make a wretched discord; 
and in time this performance so wrought upon the nerves of 
the other guests that when they saw the little girl go to the piano 
they would retreat to the gardens outside. 

One day a master musician came to stop at that hotel. He 
saw the little girl go to the piano, and he also saw the guests 
hurriedly leave the room. Then he heard the silly little tune 
slowly played with one finger on the noble instrument. He 
took in the situation; and the next day, when she began her 
tune, he went and leaned over the child, put an arm on each 
side of her, and played with her, making her simple little tune 
the theme of a beautiful piece of music. When she came to 
the discord, the master was able to change it into a wonderful 
harmony that quickly brought the astonished guests back into 
the salon. 

Fellow Christians, you and I are like that little girl. We sit 
before the keyboard of life, and how imperfect are all our efforts! 
How many wretched discords we make! But Christ is the 
Master Musician; and if we will only let him, he will convert 
our discords—our faults and mistakes—into a harmony that will 
bring blessedness on earth and joy among the angels in heaven. 
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“AFTER: MANY DAYS” 


By James E. CLARKE 
Cast thy bread upon the waters; for thou shalt find it after many days. .. . 


In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy hand; for thou 
knowest not which shall prosper, whether this or that, or whether they shall both 
be alike good.—Ecclesiastes 11:1, 6. 

An English couple lived in a tenement in a district of Brooklyn 
where I helped in mission work. She was an attractive woman 
and an earnest Christian. There were two children, as beautiful 
as Tever saw. The husband and father was energetic but soured 
by frequent failures, and was an avowed unbeliever. I never 
tried more earnestly to win a man to Christ, but without success. 

At length the beautiful boy of four was stricken with diph- 
theria. All one night I spent by his bedside, often having to 
hold him as he struggled for breath. The mother wept. The 
father paced the floor and alternately prayed and swore. A day 
later I went with them to the cemetery, still seeking to win that 
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man, but met with only discouragement. Then they moved 
away, and I lost sight of them. 

Two years passed, and I was ready to enter my first pastorate. 
I received a letter asking if I would consider a church in Penn- 
sylvania. To my amazement, it bore the name of the man with 
whom I had labored. That letter was written on January 20, 
1891, and here is part of it: ‘‘Go forth on your new mission 
with confidence, not discouraged at any seeming lack of results. 
You will remember how you tried to persuade me to accept Christ 
at the time of our bereavement, and how I still held off. Well, 
that was where the seed was sown, and today the tree is in full 
bloom. In other words, the truths which you tried to impress 
upon me took hold, and therefore the reward of your labor is 
manifest, though ‘after many days.’ ”’ 


205 
SUCCESS THROUGH DEFEAT 


By Eart D. WoopDELL 


Now I would have you know, brethren, that the things which befell me have 
fallen out rather unto the progress of the gospel.—Philippians 1:12. 


At the beginning of the football season of 1923, Colgate 
University had a team which promised to be one of the best the 
college had ever produced. The first few games were won by 
decisive scores. Then came a hard struggle with Ohio State 
University which resulted in a tie, and during which several 
men were badly injured. The following week, the crippled 
team was swamped by Cornell’s big red eleven. Two weeks 
later they journeyed to Annapolis, only to be defeated by the 
strong Navy team. 

The night before the squad returned to Hamilton, forty 
Colgate men met and discussed the situation till midnight. 
Then these forty men woke the coaches and members of the 
team, and reminded them that, although the season had been a 
tragic one, there was still one thing they could do—they could 
win the big game with Syracuse, who, till then, was undefeated 
and claimed the championship of the East. The coaches and 
players agreed that if the college would show that spirit they 
would win the game. 

For two weeks the entire student-body went to the athletic 
field and cheered themselves hoarse for the team while it prac- 
ticed. Then, on the 17th of November, the whole college went 
to Syracuse, determined to win. That day they gloriously 
defeated the team that had been heralded as the champion 
team of the East. A series of tragic defeats had brought a 
vision of what might be done, and a determination to accom- 
lish it. 

z Do not be discouraged. A humiliating defeat is a challenge to 
do our best. A failure may be made a stepping-stone to the 
greatest success. 
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206 
GOD’S COMPLEMENT 


By J. L. BaccorrT 
In him ye are made full.—Colossians 2:10. 


A party of seminary students from Louisville were being con- 
ducted through Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. After passing 
many marvelous and mysterious works of divine art in the form 
of stalagmites and stalactites, we came to Echo River. Here 
the guide drew the boat to the shore and commanded silence. 
Then, with his old harsh, cracked voice, he yodeled, ‘‘Yo—o— 
o—,’’ leaving off the bass note of the chord. To our amazement, 
Echo River, one of the wonders of the world, supplied the bass 
note, completed the chord, and harmonized, magnified, and 
beautified it; and it rang back and forth, reverberating from 
cliff to cliff, growing in magnitude and melody until one would 
have thought that many mighty pipe organs, all in one grand 
unison, echoed and re-echoed the glorified voice of the guide. 

How like the goodness of God in completing, magnifying, 
beautifying our own imperfect lives and service, harmonizing 
with his will and attuning to the swelling chorus of the ages! 


207 
RISING AFTER A FALL 


By JamMEs M. SHELBURNE 


Though he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down; for Jehovah upholdeth him 
with his hand.—Psalm 37:24. 


On Sunday morning, May 20, 1895, I rose and looked out of 
my window upon the beautiful campus of Georgetown College 
at Georgetown, Kentucky. During the night an amazing thing 
had happened: six inches of snow had covered and hid all the 
marvelous beauty of spring in ‘‘the blue-grass’’ of Kentucky. 
The maple trees were breaking from the weight of the snow on 
their foliage. 

The farmers in the blue-grass country were most anxious 
about their wheat. The day before, it was standing waist-high 
and promised a bountiful crop. In everybody’s mind was the 
question, ‘‘Will it ever rise after the snow?’’ When night came, 
the snow had melted away; and next morning the wheat was 
sence upright, though the snow had pressed it flat upon the 
earth. 

But not quite all the wheat had risen after the snowstorm. 
Here and there were patches and stalks of wheat which did not 
rise. I asked a farmer why it did not rise. He answered, 
“There is rust on those stalks; and when once the stalks which 
have the rust are down, they never rise again.” 

Since that Sunday morning long ago, I have never forgotten 
the parable of the snow and the wheat; and I have marked that 
some men rise after a storm—and that some do not. 
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A WORD IN SEASON 


By L. Peyton LITTLE 


My word ... shall not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.—Isaiah 55:11. 
(See also Galatians 6:9.) 


During the World War, I was a camp pastor. The work was 
hard, and very unsatisfactory to the workers. Sometimes it 
seemed that the world, the flesh, and the devil had combined 
forces with Uncle Sam and had conspired against the religious 
workers. Nevertheless I labored on, trusting the Lord of the 
harvest, till long after the armistice was signed. 

Now I have a letter that brought tears of joy that I had been 
allowed to have a part in that great work. It is dated Decem- 
ber 14, 1925, seven years after the words were spoken that re- 
sulted in the conversion of this fine marine. It says: 

“T have often wondered just who you were and where you 
made your home; and only today I happened to glance over the 
Virginia Baptist Annual and find the name which I shall always 
remember. It was on a dreary Sunday afternoon at Quantico, 
1918, when the 13th Regiment was making ready to go over, 
that you gave me a New Testament with your card. .... . 
Since that few moments’ talk in 1918, I have never lost interest in 
the work of the Master, and only regret that I was not into it 
sooner. . . . . I have made more than one talk on just this 
bit of inspiration and the memories of the little Testament.” 
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OPPORTUNITY IN DISGUISE 
By O. A. NEWLIN 
Ecclestastes 11:6; Isatah 55:10-11. 


Some years ago, in Illinois, a student’ was spending a week- 
end in the country with a married brother. Incidental mention 
was made of a revival meeting in progress at a nearby country 
church: and after the evening meal, although only near the fire 
was there any comfort from a blizzard that was raging, the 
visiting young man suggested that they attend the services. 
The brother and his wife accepted the proposal; and the three 
were soon braving the storm and struggling over all but impass- 
able roads. When the half-frozen trio arrived at the church no 
one was there except the sexton and one other man; and later 
only the pastor came. 

After the six had stood for a time round the ill-heated stove, 
the minister said: ‘I suppose this is all the audience we can 
expect, as this is Saturday night, the storm is so severe, and the 


1Dr, Newlin himself, the contributor of this story, who isa member of the Interdenomina- 
tional Evangelistic Association, with headquarters at Winona Lake, Indiana, 
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roads are nearly impassable. Also, the epidemic in the com- 
munity has resulted in placing almost every home with children 
under quarantine. Shall we call off the service? Or would you 
have me speak?”’ 

The student, reflecting that the pastor was paid to preach, 
and desiring to enjoy the comfort of the stove, which was doing 
better, expressed the hope that he would proceed with the 
service. 

‘Very well,’’ responded the minister, ‘‘. . . I will talk a few 
minutes instead of preaching a regular sermon.” 

Two years and a half after that night, a young man called at 
the study of the former pastor, then a hundred miles from the 
country church, and said: “I am a student for the gospel 
ministry. I have come to meet and know you, for I owe my 
conversion to the only sermon I ever heard you preach.”’ 

When the pastor learned that God had so blessed the most 
discouraging night of his long ministry, in a series of meetings 
which he had thought a complete failure, tears of joy fell from 
his beaming face: and that joy illumined the few weeks that 
remained to him before his mantle fell upon the young man whom 
that informal heart-to-heart talk had led to Christ on that never- 
to-be-forgotten night. 
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YELLOW CHARLESTON? 


By H. L. STHENGAARD 


Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters—Isaiah 32:20. (See also Acts 
16:25-34.) 


Yellow Charleston was the leader of a gang of criminals. At 
length he was apprehended. Immured in the death-house at 
Sing Sing, he was the dread of all his keepers—save one, who 
was more than his match in strength, courage, and ferocity. 

On every Wednesday evening there was a prayermeeting, 
with Bible study, within easy hearing of the chamber where 
Charleston awaited his doom. One evening the prisoner asked 
the aforesaid keeper to open the window so that he might hear 
more clearly the hymns that floated out into the night. 

“What in hell do you want the window open for?” 

Charleston answered that the music took his memory back 
to his boyhood, and that it did him good to hear it. 

So the keeper opened the window, and God used the words of 
those hymns and the gospel taught there to the salvation of the 
condemned man’s soul. 

When the hardened keeper went to the cell on the morning of 
Yellow Charleston’s execution, to lead him to the chair, he 
found the prisoner praying: and before leading him forth, the 
keeper gave this testimony: ‘Charleston, since I opened the 


‘The narrator writes that he attends the Bible class mentioned in this story, which was told 
in the class by one of the prisoners.—Editor, 
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windows for the hymn music to enter, your changed life has 
impressed me so deeply that I too have accepted Jesus as my 
Savior and Guide: and before you go on into the Beyond, I want 
you to know that I too am coming to meet my Savior.”” And 
there was such a change in the life of that keeper that he was 
promoted to a much higher position in another prison, which he 
fills with honor to his Lord. 

Little did those who made that music know its results in the 
souls of at least two men: and just as little do we know how God 
will use the seed which we may ‘‘sow beside all waters.”’ 
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COLONEL MAGNESS AND THE FOUR PREACHERS 


By JAmEs F. JERNIGAN 


Unto every one that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance; but from 
him that hath not, even that which he hath shall be taken away.—Matthew 25:29. 


Colonel Morgan Magness, a native of North Carolina, came 
to Arkansas about the year 1817, and settled on the north bank 
of the beautiful White River at Magness Ferry. 

On a November evening in the fifties, four Methodist preachers 
stopped and asked for lodging. The Colonel was not a church 
man, but was friendly toward Christianity. His wife was a 
Methodist; so the Colonel made the preachers welcome. 

After supper and the usual evening chat till nine, Mrs. Magness 
said, aside, ‘‘Colonel, have the preachers pray before going to 
bed.” ‘‘All right, my dear,” replied the Colonel. The candle- 
stand, with Bible and hymnbook, was at hand. Number One 
was asked to ‘‘use the books.’”’ He read, sang, and prayed; but 
he did not pray for anything in particular. Then the Colonel 
passed the books to Number Two, who followed suit. Next 
the Colonel passed the books to Number Three, who warmed 
up a little in his prayer, but not to the Colonel’s satisfaction; 
so he passed the books to Number Four, who made use of his 
opportunity, praying earnestly for the Colonel, for his wife and 
children, and for the Negroes. 

The prayer service over, the quartet of preachers were shown 
to bed. After a good night’s sleep, they were at breakfast by 
sunrise, and were soon ready to go on their way. 

Number One said, ‘“‘Colonel, what do I owe you?” 

“One dollar,’’ answered the Colonel. 

Number Two said, ‘‘What do I owe?” 

“One dollar,” said the Colonel again. 

Number Three called for his bill. 

“One dollar.” 

Then Number Four asked, ‘‘Colonel, what do I owe you?” 
“Nothing at all. Any man who prayed for me and my folks 
as you did last night don’t owe me anything. Besides, here are 
three dollars I have just collected I'll give to you.” 
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THE VALUE OF KINDNESS 


By CHARLES WINNER 


I was a stranger, and ye took me in.—Matthew 25:35. (See also Leviticus 
19:34.) 


When sixteen years old, I left my home on a farm in New 
York State. After several years at manual labor on vessels 
on the Great Lakes and the seas, I landed at San Francisco, and 
drifted to Sacramento. 

On my first Sunday in Sacramento, I felt an inclination to 
go to church. I had never attended a church more than 
seven times in all my life. I went to the Baptist church that 
evening, arriving about ten minutes before time for the service. 
The pastor, Rev. W. E. Storey, entered from a side door at the 
same time, and he was very courteous and friendly. Being 
ignorant, I understood very little of the sermon; but his kind- 
ness to me made me enjoy listening to him. 

After the benediction, several young men were very kind, 
two of them walking with me to my boarding-house about twelve 
blocks away. Otherwise, I think, I should never have entered 
that church again, nor, perhaps, any other; but on the following 
Sunday I went to both services, and again found kindness. I 
soon began attending Sunday-school and reading the New 
Testament, practices which were entirely new to me. Before 
long was revealed to me my lost condition and need of the 
Savior. Then Christ came into my heart and took possession. 

God led me to spend eight years working my way through 
preparatory school, college, and seminary. I am now in my 
fourth pastorate; and God has greatly blessed my work. 

What a little kindness may mean to the life of a stranger! 
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LET US BE KIND 


Let us be kind! 

The way is long and lonely, 

And human hearts are asking for this blessing only, 
That we be kind. 


We cannot know the grief that men may borrow; 

We cannot see the souls storm-swept by sorrow; 

But love can shine upon the way today, tomorrow: 
Let us be kind! 


Let us be kind! 

The sunset tints will soon be in the west: 

Too late the flowers are laid then on the quiet breast: 
Let us be kind! : 


And when the angel guides have sought and found us, 
Their hands shall link the broken ties of earth that bound us. 
And heaven, our Home, shall brighten all around us: 

Let us be kind! 


—Author unknown, 
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A STRANGER : 
By EDWARD EVERETT SHOUFLER 


Forget not to show love unto strangers; for thereby some have entertained 
angels unawares.— Hebrews 13:2. 


The aqueduct incident in the fall of 1924, known as ‘“‘Cali- 
fornia’s little Civil War,” ended a long controversy over priority 
of water rights between the residents of Owens Valley and the 
city of Los Angeles. The armed guards placed there by the 
city fled when the army of unarmed citizens approached. The 
ranchers then took possession of the spillway near Lone Pine 
village, lifted the floodgates, turned the water back into Owens 
Lake, and camped on the site until the Los Angeles Public 
Service Commission consented to a final settlement. 

Having taken an active part in opposing the policy of the city 
officials, I served as camp sentry on this occasion, and then as 
director of an informal program of entertainment. To pass 
away the time, the people engaged in singing, story-telling, 
reading, and various other things. At intervals a local band 
played. 

In the midst of the performance, an aged miner referred to me 
as “the fighting parson,’ a most honorable title which carried 
more weight with the local citizens than a college diploma or a 
university degree. ‘‘Now,”’ said he, “you can’t tell about these 
preachers. I used to think that I could tell a crook as far as I 
could see one ”’ Here he was interrupted by prolonged 
applause. ‘‘My mining experiences,’ he continued, ‘‘netted 
me considerable cash. I had just turned a rich holding into 
money, and had hid the entire sum in an old trunk which was 
used for a seat in my two-room shanty. Late one night, when a 
desert storm was raging, and blasts of sand were beating against 
the cabin, I heard a loud knock. As I opened the door, a 
bedraggled, dust-covered stranger blew in with a gust of wind 
and asked to stay all night. I sized him up as a desperate 
character. But in those days we never turned anybody away; 
and before I hardly knew it, I had given him my bed. I myself, 
instead of going to bed, closed the door between us; and through 
a crack in the door I watched the stranger undo his pack. He 
took out a book and read some; then he got on his knees in front 
of the trunk. Thinking he was about to pick the lock, I reached 
for my gun. But, to my surprise, he—prayed. Then he blew 
out the light and piled into bed. I piled in too, and slept soundly; 
for I knew my money was safe. That fellow had a key to the 
wealth of another treasury! 

“The man whom I entertained that night was Reverend 
Andrew Clark, a Baptist minister, the first Christian missionary 
of Owens Valley, who served as pastor at Bishop and as general 
missionary for more than forty years.’ 
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HOW A CHURCH WAS SAVED 


By JoserH M. Morris 

Now I beseech you, brethren, through the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ... there be no divisions among you.—I Corinthians 1:10. (See also 
Matthew 18: 15-35; Galatians 5:19-20.) 

One day, in 1912, a Baptist deacon in Roanoke, Virginia, asked 
me to attend a meeting of the deacons of his church that evening. 
He said: ‘‘We are in a fearfully torn-up state over there over a 
division that arose in the choir, which resulted in about an equal 
division in the whole church. And the meeting this evening is 
to decide whether our church had not better disband.” 

When I arrived, one deacon was making a speech, and at the 
close of it he asked for his letter. Most of the deacons followed 
in like fashion, and asked for their letters. The chairman, witha 
discouraged look, turned to me and said, “Brother Morris, have 
you anything to say that would help us in this hour of need?” 

‘‘My brethren,’ I said, ‘‘when I think of the little vine our 
Lord planted here in other years, which he, through the decades, 
has brought to usefulness and ever-widening influence for good; 
and when I think of the more than eight years of sacrificial labor 
your beloved pastor gave to the building up of this church; and 
when I think of how you deacons have allowed the canker worm 
of discord and division to enter and gnaw away at the vitals of 
this vine until her beautiful foliage has faded and her fruit-bearing 
has ceased; and then when I see you deacons deciding to dig it 
up and cast it out as a thing unworthy to exist, it makes my 
heart bleed: and if it be that angels weep, I think they must have 
laid aside their harps when this meeting began, and with bowed 
heads they must now be weeping.” 

At this point one of the deacons said: ‘‘Brother Morris, 
aren’t you rather hard on us deacons? Don’t you know that 
we have had as pastors two of the ablest men in the Baptist 
denomination, both of whom labored earnestly to settle this 
difficulty? They became disgusted, and went elsewhere.” 

I said: ‘‘My brethren, have you endeavored to settle this 
difficulty according to the divine plan given by our Lord in 
Matthew 18? If you have not, then you should have expected 
nothing but failure.”’ 

A deacon arose and said: ‘‘No, we have not endeavored to settle 
this matter according to the divine plan. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that we undertake to settle this matter again, and that this 
time we do so according to our Lord’s plan, and that we ask 
Brother Morris to lead us in this undertaking.” 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

On the next Wednesday evening every deacon was in his place; 
the resolutions which I had prepared were adopted; and a 
meeting of the whole church was called for the next Wednesday 
evening. In that meeting we proceeded according to the plan 
adopted. The choir was restored; and the work of the whole 
church moved off in perfect peace and harmony. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE DISCIPLINE 
By Henry D. ALLEN 


Brethren, even tf a man be overtaken in any trespass, ye who are spiritual 
restore such a one in a spirit of gentleness; looking to thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted.—Galatians 6:1. 


“Pastor, I’ll tell you what our church needs,” said the leading 
deacon in a new field I had entered, in Kentucky. 

“What is it?” I enquired. 

“Well, it is what churches these days are very lax in—old- 
fashioned discipline. We've got a lot of good-for-nothing mem- 
bers that should be excluded; and our church would be better 

“T do not doubt,” said I, “‘that some members need discipline ; 
but I should like to see the right kind administered in the right 
spirit. You have mentioned one kind of discipline: I should 
like to tell you of another. The kind you advocate is destruc- 
tive: I wish to see something constructive tried first.’ 

But the deacon was not to be turned aside, and he said: 
“There is Tom Jones. I should like to see anybody get him to 
live right. He drinks, and doesn’t half support his family, and 
never attends church. Such fellows need to be excluded.” 

“Wait,” I said. ‘Let me tell you what I mean by constructive 
discipline. The other day I called at Dr. Brown’s house and 
found that Mrs. Brown had stuck a rusty needle in her finger 
about a week before. Blood poison developed; but Dr. Brown 
administered a serum that counteracted the poison and saved 
her from lockjaw and death. As Mrs. Brown showed me the 
finger, now well, she said: ‘The old-fashioned way would have 
been to amputate my finger, or my hand or arm; but with the 
serum treatment they were saved. Oh, how happy I am over 
it!” Brother Smith,” I continued, “‘let’s not amputate our sin- 
poisoned church-members. I pity Tom and his hard-working 
wife and small children. They need help. I want you to go to 
Tom’s house some night soon and show him that you love him 
and wish to help him to become a better man. Before you leave 
him, open your Bible and read, and then kneel and pray for 
God’s blessing on Tom’s family. Administer the serum of 
Christian love, and report to me soon.” 

When Deacon Smith called again to report, his face was 
beaming. He said: ‘Well, Pastor, that serum treatment you 
told me to use on Tom worked like magic. Tom broke down and 
wept, and said that he knew he had acted very unworthily, and 
that he had thought I did not care for him. He said he was 
going to come back to church and try to live right. I wish you 
could have seen how happy Tom’s wife was, and could have 
heard her thank me as I told them goodnight. And they asked 
me to come again!” 
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ONE-MAN RULE IN THE CHURCH 
By R. R. Coon 
One is your teacher, and all ye are brethren.— Matthew 23:8. 


Years ago, I became pastor of a well-located church. I soon 
found that a certain deacon of strong character but dogmatic 
disposition was the leading member—or, rather, the ruling 
member. As matters came up for consideration, the question 
would be, “What does Deacon A think about it?” 

After hearing such expressions from several, I said, “I am not 
careful to know what Deacon A 's opinion is: I am con- 
cerned to know what the church thinks.” 

A few months after I made that remark, the deacon came to 
me with a paper and said, ‘‘Elder, there is a petition to you from 
the church.” 

“Very well,’ I said, “‘I’ll give it careful reading soon.” 

Taking it home, I found that it was a petition asking for my 
resignation as pastor. It was signed by about thirty members, 
chiefly those who were not even regular attendants at church. 

A little later the deacon called for the petition. 

“T understand that it was from the church to me,’’ I said. 

“Yes, but I want it,’”’ he answered sternly. 

“But it is mine, and I want it,’”’ I replied; and the interview 
ended. 

A few Sundays after this, the deacon called out at the close 
of the service, ‘‘There will be a meeting of the church Thursday 
evening at six o'clock.” 

This was our regular midweek meeting night; so I opened the 
meeting. I said, ‘This being a meeting called at an unusual 
hour, it is proper to ask the source of the call, and perhaps its 
object.’’ An oppressive silence followed. When I pressed the 
question, the deacon said, “The deacons called the meeting.” 

But, on making inquiries, I learned that this deacon and an 
ee in office had presumed to call the meeting, at an irregular 

our. 

At length the hour for the regular meeting arrived. Then I 
said, ‘‘I wish to present a matter of interest’; and I read the 
petition and the names attached. Then I asked, ‘‘What is 
your wish regarding this paper?” 

One of our best women at once replied, ‘I move that that 
petition be committed to the flames.” 

A young lawyer added, “I move that those deacons have a 
vote of censure from the church.”’ 

“T move that those deacons now resign,” said the only deacon- 
ess of the church. 

All these motions were duly seconded, and were passed ‘‘i 
good and regular order.” 
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“PEOPLE WHO DON’T KNOW ANYTHING 
ABOUT SAILING” 


By Gorpon HuriButtT 


Be not wise in your own conceits—Romans 12:16. 
Judge not according to appearance, but judge righteous judgment.—John 7:24. 


In the American Magazine for March, 1927, was a story by 
James C. Derieux about Harry Pidgeon, an Iowa farmer who, 
alone, recently sailed round the globe in a thirty-four-foot 
yawl which he had made for the purpose. Mr. Pidgeon himself, 
after various changes of fortune were told, is thus quoted: ‘Now 
I haven’t got anything except this yawl. But it’s enough. 
People who don’t know anything about sailing ask me what on 
earth do I find to occupy my time. People who do know about 
sailing ask me how in the world I manage to do all the things 
necessary on a sailboat.” 

“People who don’t know anything about sailing ask me what 
on earth do I find to occupy my time’’—there is deep philosophy 
in that sentence. 

People who don’t know anything about “sailing’—but who 
imagine that they do know! Making demands on others and 
judging them with only a presumed knowledge of their responsi- 
bilities, difficulties, and burdens—these respectable vices are 
causing immeasurable trouble on this old earth. 

Many a mother and housewife is suffering in soul and body 
because her husband doesn’t “know anything about sailing,’ 
or at least not as much as he thinks he knows. 

Many a husband and father is growing old before the time 
because of burdens grievous to be borne, laid on his shoulders by 
wife and children ‘“‘who don’t know anything about sailing’”— 
against the winds and tides of the world, to keep the family ship 
off the rocks and bring it into port. 

Many a pastor is having sad experience with ‘“‘people who 
don’t know anything about sailing,” who wonder what he does 
“between Sundays,” and who are making for him serious if not 
fatal trouble because he finds it impossible to do half as much as 
they think he ought to do. 

Many a true statesman has been thwarted in noble purposes 
by the opposition of mere politicians and others who think that 
they “know about sailing.’”’ There are thousands of men in the 
United States who know more ‘‘about sailing’’ the ship of state 
than the President knows—than any president will ever know. 

Many a noble spirit in the world today is being saddened and 
defeated by cold indifference, heartless criticism, or relentless 
persecution from ‘‘people who don’t know anything about 
sailing’”’—sailing the high seas of heavenly aspiration and divine 
endeavor. 


He who knows not, and knows not he knows not,— 
He is a fool: shun him. —Arabian Proverb. 
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A CHURCH VIOLATING THE LAW 


By HrerBert HAaywoop 
Matthew 5:14; Romans 12:17; 13:7. 


A church in New Mexico had called me to its pastorate. 
Visiting the field, I declared in a sermon that God had a definite 
plan for financing his kingdom, and that churches should follow 
it. The president of the Woman’s Missionary Society believed 
that the women would co-operate with me, should I accept the 
church, but asked me what they should do about the annual 
bazaar, preparations for which had been largely completed. 
Since their motive was manifestly commendable; since, more- 
over, they had not known their prospective pastor’s views, and 
had worked hard in good faith, I could only consent to their 
proceeding as they had planned. 

One Saturday afternoon a thunderbolt fell. A young deacon 
rushed up to me on the main street of the town. ‘‘Say, Pastor,” 
he said, ‘“‘what are you going to do with those women?”’ 

‘‘Why, what is the matter?” I asked. 

“Don’t you know? They have raffled off a quilt; and 
Mr. won the lucky number; and they won't let him have 
the quilt because he is a bartender.” 

For a moment I was puzzled. Then I said, ‘Tomorrow 
morning I shall make a recommendation to the church, and you 
be ready to make a motion.” 

I had learned that, before this and within two years, the church 
had suffered two serious setbacks before the public. And 
now—raffling! gambling! and unjust withholding! Up into a 
lawyer’s office I went and drew off a copy of the state law against 
all forms of gambling: and on Sunday morning I declared that 
our good women had rendered the church liable to a five- 
hundred-dollar fine, and I read the law on gambling. Then I 
added that, since the women had accepted the bartender’s 
dollar in exchange for a chance on the quilt, they were under 
obligation to deliver the quilt, or to pay him his price for it. 
A motion was passed providing for these adjustments; and a 
committee was appointed to advise the bartender of the kindly 
attitude of the church, and of its purpose to satisfy him. 

At first the bartender was angry; but when he saw how hard 
the men of the church were trying to bring about justice to him, 
his attitude completely changed; and the big fellow stood there 
in his saloon with tears in his eyes. 

Unfortunately, we could never prevail on the women to let 
the bartender have the quilt; but the spirit of the men so won 
him that his attitude toward the church as a whole became 
quite friendly. Moreover, the determination of the church 
officially to recognize its responsibility under the laws of the 
state, and to meet its obligation to the bartender, attracted the 
attention of the leading newspaper in the state: and ultimately 
the unfortunate affair led to good. 
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SWALLOWING FLIES 


By VERN J. MUNGER 


Love . . . doth not behave itself unseemly, . . . is not provoked, taketh not 
account of evil.—I Corinthians 13:4-5. 

I once called at the home of a dear old parishioner, who 
appeared to feel highly honored by my visit. She was one of 
those precise old ladies who are greatly mortified if anything 
goes wrong when the minister calls. When we sat down to 
dinner, I saw a big fly, cooked brown, among the potatoes on 
my plate. I knew that the dear old lady, if she should discover 
it, might faint on the spot. Therefore, resolving that she should 
never know of the catastrophe, I quietly shoved Mr. Fly to the 
side of my plate and covered him with a piece of potato. The 
conversation went on, and I quite forgot the fly—until we 
finished dinner, when nothing remained on my plate! But the 
embarrassing situation had been saved. 

I have been deliberately ‘“‘swallowing flies’? ever since that 
day. When some trifling incident brings a tense situation, I 
simply say to myself, ‘‘Here is another fly: I will swallow it.” 
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SENSITIVENESS 


By RoBERT THORNTON MarsH 


Love doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, 1s not provoked, 
taketh not account of evil. Corinthians 13:5. 

As a boy preacher, I was assisting my pastor in revival meet- 
ings in Virginia. In the neighborhood I had a young friend 
who was a leader in the choir, and we spent a night in the home 
of his parents, where we expected pleasant fellowship with him. 
But he did not come near me; and when the pastor and I retired 
for the night, I asked him if he had any idea what was the matter. 

He answered, “Do you recall an illustration you used this 
afternoon, in which you referred to a revival where the leaders in 
the choir left the choir and went to a baseball game.”’ 

‘“Ves,’’ I answered, ‘‘but what has that to do with it?” 

‘Well,’ he continued, ‘ left the choir yesterday and 
took part in a baseball game, and he says he knows you were 
hitting at him; and he is as hot as a hornet.” 

Astonished, I said: ‘I never knew before that he ever went 
to a baseball game in his life.” 

For several hours that night I was greatly worried; and I 
learned the next day that the young man suffered even more 
from his own sensitiveness than I suffered; for, after being afflicted 
with anger all night, he came to me in the morning in tears, 
and begged forgiveness for his folly. He said that he felt guilty, 
and that his sense of guilt made him sensitive. 

What sorrows have been caused by sensitive assumptions! 
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“DO YOUR STUNT AND DON’T GRUNT” 


By Louis EpwarD HoLpEN 
If any will not work, neither let them eat.—II Thessalonians 3:10. 


Pat was a new prisoner at the reformatory at Mansfield, Ohio. 
He was ordered at once into the field to dig potatoes. It was 
unpleasantly warm; so, to the surprise of the assistant warden, 
Pat balked and refused to work. No amount of explanation or 
argument moved him. Pat simply would not work. 

The matter was reported to Dr. Leonard, who was then the 
warden. Much surprised, Dr. Leonard asked his assistant if he 
had discovered whether Pat had a fever. ‘‘No, I did not,” 
replied the assistant. ‘‘Well,’’ said Dr. Leonard, “let me go 
down and see what I can do with him.” 

When Dr. Leonard reached the field, all the prisoners except 
Pat were busily engaged digging potatoes, while Pat stood 
under a tree, enjoying the shade. ‘‘Good afternoon, Pat,’ 
said Dr. Leonard, reaching out his right hand to shake hands 
with him, and at the same time raising his left hand to Pat’s 
forehead. ‘“‘Are you well, Pat?” 

“Yes sir, I am well,’’ answered Pat, ‘‘but I’ll not work.” 

Dr. Leonard replied: ‘‘We do not force anyone to work 
here, Pat. You know, this is a co-operative association. We 
work for one another. One man plows the soil, another plants 
it, another reaps. One man feeds the cattle, another the hogs, 
and soon. One kills the beef, another cooks it, and still another 
serves it. One digs the potatoes, another cleans them, and 
another cooks them. One milks the cows, another makes the 
butter, and still another makes the coffee. You see, if you refuse 
to do your part for others in this co-operative community, others 
will refuse to do their part for you.” 

“That’s all right,” said Pat, ‘“‘but I won’t work.” 

“Very well,’’ said Dr. Leonard, ‘‘if that is your decision, you 
must accept for food that which requires the least amount 
of labor. You will have no soup, no coffee, no meat, no potatoes, 
and so on, but just bread and water. We won't let you starve to 
death, you may be sure; but we will do as little as possible for 
one who will do nothing for us.” 

“That’s all right, sir,” said Pat, ‘‘but I’ll not work.” 

Thereupon Dr. Leonard led him away to a cell arranged for 
just such characters. It was not a dungeon, as you might 
suppose, but a cell with more than the usual amount of sunlight 
and air; and it was wainscoted on three sides with mirrors, to the 
height of six feet. In the middle of the room was placed a stool, so 
that whichever way Pat looked he saw his reflection. Pat had 
never before lived so intimately with Pat as he was compelled now 
to live. He saw his moods reflected in his face; and he observed 
every action. When the day ended, he heard the prisoners 
marching to their mess; and in due time a trusty pushed under 
his cell door a plate of plain bread and a tin of water. Twenty- 
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four hours passed, and three meals of this sort had been served 
to Pat without a word of comment from him. At length he 
asked for pencil and paper, and wrote the following note: 
“Dr. Leonard: Come down. I would like to see you.” 

Dr. Leonard wrote this reply on the same paper: ‘My dear 
Pat: That would be work. Leonard.” 

Another twenty-four hours passed. Again Pat asked for 
paper and pencil, and wrote the following note: ‘My dear 
Dr. Leonard: Please come down to see me. I am tired of 
making a fool of myself. Yours truly, Pat.” 

Dr. Leonard wrote in reply: ‘‘I shall be pleased to come.” 

When Dr. Leonard reached the cell, Pat said: ‘‘Put me to 
work. You will never have any more trouble with me as long 
as I stay here.”” And he kept his word. 

When Pat had served his time, he returned to Cleveland. It 
was Dr. Leonard’s custom to call on his old prisoners from time 
to time to cheer and encourage them; and one day he called on Pat. 
Over his workbench he read these words: 

DO YOUR STUNT AND DON’T GRUNT. 
Pat told Dr. Leonard that there was a young fellow in the 
factory who asked him what this motto meant, and that he 
replied, “If you don’t know what it means, you ought to go 
where I learned it.” 


223 
HELPING BY NOT HINDERING 


By Frank S. Ditto 


Ye entered not in yourselves, and them that were entering in ye hindered.— 
Luke 11:52. 

Nearly twenty years ago I was sent to take charge of a new 
academy in the “‘highland rim”’ country of Tennessee. As there 
were in the neighborhood no suitable houses for rent, I purchased 
a small tract of wooded land near the academy and began to 
improve it by clearing off a building-site and erecting a house. 
After the pressure of school work in the spring, I found it both 
a relief and a necessity to be out of doors, trying to reduce this 
bit of wilderness to a home. 

One beautiful day we had been cleaning out the spring at the 
foot of the hill, trimming the path along the hillside, and so on, 
being busy from early morning till noon. My little daughter, 
Prudence, a golden-haired child of three summers, followed 
me about the place like my very shadow. She seemed to find 
the keenest delight in being with me and in entering into the 
spirit of everything that I was trying to do. When we went in 
to dinner, her mother said to her, ‘‘What have you been doing 
all morning, baby?” 

Instantly came the reply, ‘“‘Helping Papa.’ 

“And what did you do to help Papa?” persisted her mother. 

For a moment the little face framed in golden curls was a 
brown study. She was thinking hard. Papa had been busy 
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using pick and shovel and ax, moving earth and stones, and 
cutting brush and throwing it out of the way. She appeared 
to recall that she had done none of these things. Then the baby 
face suddenly lighted. She had hit upon an answer which to her 
seemed perfectly logical. She said, “I keep out of the way.” 

It was logical. So clearly does the child wisdom pierce to the 
heart of things that the great Teacher said that some things 
hidden from the wise and understanding were revealed unto 
babes. 

It is sometimes a real help just to keep out of the way of 
those who can work, and who will. 


224 
TATTLERS 
By RoBERT THORNTON MARSH 


Tattlers also and busybodies, speaking things which they ought not.—I Timo- 
thy 5:13. ; 


Deadly poison oozes from the tattler’s tongue. For seven 
years a woman in Maryland startled two communities by what 
they called her ‘‘poison pén.’’ By her poison letters she broke 
up families, destroyed confidence between husband and wife, 
broke up the engagements of betrothed couples, and attacked 
the character of one after another until, at length, she was 
arrested—but not till she had done irremediable harm. Such 
is a faint picture of the destruction wrought by those who go 
about whispering, ‘‘They say .’ Sometimes very little 
is said, but the way it is said carries an insinuation that kindles 
a devastating fire. 


225 
THE CURSE OF SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS 
By J. LEE HarriNcToNn 
Matthew 5:20; 21:19. 


At the close of a sermon by a minister with whom I was labor- 
ing, he gave an invitation to come to Christ. Two young 
women of very shady reputation came forward and confessed 
their faith in Christ. In closing the meeting, the preacher asked 
the members of the church to come forward and give the hand of 
Christian fellowship to the two young people. A number of us 
men went forward and welcomed them; but not a woman in the 
church would give a word of encouragement to those young 
women in their new start. Since then, three able evangelists 
have held meetings in that church, but with scarcely a convert. 
Today that church is closed. 
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226 
WAITING FOR JEHOVAH 


By Lewis A. WALKER 


_ They that watt for Jehovah shall renew their strength; they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; they shall walk, and not 
faint.—Isaiah 40:31. 


Last summer I came near missing one of the greatest experi- 
ences of my life. One morning we had left Merced, California, 
for the Big Trees. It was an all-day automobile trip through 
wonderful mountain scenery. About one o’clock we began to 
ride among the big trees. Our driver called out by name the 
largest ones, many of them from eighty to a hundred feet in 
circumference, and two and even three hundred feet tall. 

After an hour we came to the Big Tree Lodge, where, weeks 
before, we had made reservations for the night. The lodge was 
not very prepossessing, and everyone else in the party was going 
on into Yosemite Valley that night. So I said to myself, ‘‘We 
have seen the trees, and there is nothing more to see here: we 
also had better go along.” But finally I said, ‘‘We will stop. 
We have crossed the continent to see these trees, and we will 
stop.”’ We were the only ones in the party who did stop, and 
many thought us quite foolish. 

The next day was Sunday. We again walked among those 
trees until tired. Then, resting in their shade, we let God speak 
to us through those trees, the oldest and largest living things in 
the world—living at the time Moses led the children of Israel 
out of Egypt! We remembered that ‘‘the trees were God’s first 
temples’; and the unseen world seemed very near and real. 
When we had waited among those trees for an afternoon, a night, 
and a day, they took on a grace, a beauty, a strength, a nobility, 
and a sublimity that we had not imagined before, and that will 
never be known by those who urged us to rush on. 

The best things in life come as the result of waiting for them. 
Nothing of great worth can ever be appreciated with a glance. 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our foolish ways! 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind, 
In purer lives thy service find, 
In deeper reverence, praise. 


Drop thy still dews of quietness, 

Till all our strivings cease. 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of thy peace. 


Breathe through the heats of our desire 
hy coolness and thy balm. 
Let sense be dumb, let flesh retire: 
Speak through the earthquake, wind, and fire 
O still, small voice of calm! 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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227 
THE SCOTCHMAN’S REBUKE 


By Gorpon HurRLButTtT 
John 4:23-24. 


When I was a student pastor near Yale University, a member 
of my church told me of an incident which I count one of the most 
significant that have ever come to my knowledge. A friend of 
this member once visited the church of the famous Guthrie in 
Scotland, hoping to hear the noted divine, whom he had never 
seen. Taking his seat, he looked at the man in the pulpit, but 
was not sure whether he was Guthrie or a substitute. Whispering 
to the man at his side, he asked if the minister was Guthrie. 
Promptly the Scotchman replied: “I dinna ken and I dinna 
care: I came here to worship God.” 

How many go to church from mere habit, to meet friends, 
to see and be seen, or to hear an entertaining sermon or pleasing 
music! How few go to church in order that the Spirit of God 
may breathe anew upon the cooling embers of the soul! 


228 
ETERNAL PROGRESS 


By Marna Simmons PouLson 


Brethren, I count not myself yet to have laid hold: but one thing I do, forget- 
ting the things which are behind, and stretching forward to the things which are 
before, I press on toward the goal unto the prize of the upward calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.—Philippians 3:13-14 (margin). 


I once told an editor that Christ gave us a religion that satis- 
fies for the very reason that it is pursuit of the unattainable. 

He appeared puzzled, and asked, “‘Are you like the cynic who 
said that happiness is temporary forgetfulness of the thing you 
want next?” 

“No,” I replied; ‘the Christian religion makes one forever 
dissatisfied with things as they are, yet happy in pursuit of things 
as they ought to be.” 

“Say that again,’ he said. 

He was evidently very much impressed, for within two weeks 
he wrote: “I get you. Wife and I spent three of the most 
delightful summers of our lives sailing up and down Chesapeake 
Bay and its tributaries looking for a summer home. Unfor- 
tunately, the fourth summer, we found exactly what we were 
looking for, only to find that we did not want a summer home: 
we wanted the fun of looking for one.”’ 

The Christian religion is unique in that it is pursuit as much 
as attainment. At whatever stage of development a Christian 
finds himself, he is still called higher: he is called to continued 
effort to rise above the achievements of today to even loftier 
heights. And so will it be, I believe, through all the future. 
Eternal progress! 
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229 
“TILL WE ALL_ATTAIN” 


By GorpDon HURLBUTT 


Tull we all attain unto the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a fullgrown man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.—E phesians 4:13. 

Vitality, not finality, is the Christian ideal, at least for this life. 
In the New Testament, uniformity of belief is presented as a goal 
that can be attained only with the full stature of Christ, rather 
than as a requirement to be imposed by church or council. 


There is no bourne, no ultimate. The very farthest star 
But rims a sea of other stars that stretches just as far. 
There’s no beginning and noend. As in the ages gone, 
The greatest joy of joys shall be the joy of going on. 


—Sam Walter Foss, in The Higher Catechism. 


230 


PERSPECTIVE 
By W. J. SETZER 


Now the works of the flesh are manifest, ... enmuties, strife, jealoustes, 
wraths, factions, divisions, parties.—Galatians 5:19-20. 

In the summer of 1921, I was visiting my alma mater, Carson- 
Newman College, at Jefferson City, Tennessee. That was eight 
years after my graduation and one year before my marriage. 
With me was a young woman whom I naturally wished to im- 
press; and I was proud to exhibit the objects of many pleasant 
memories. 

As we entered the main reception room, we saw on the walls 
the class pictures of several years before. Eagerly I sought my 
own class group among them. I wanted her to see my picture 
among those of sixteen others, my classmates and friends. I hada 
strong feeling of pride about that class. Soon we found the 
group we were looking for; but after scanning all the faces, I 
failed to find my own. I looked again, more carefully, but it was 
not there. Now, near the bottom of the frame were three or 
four oval spaces like the others, except that these contained no 
pictures. It occurred to me that mine, together with two or three 
others, had slipped down behind the mat. But examination 
proved that such was not the case. My picture was not there. 
For several minutes I stood amazed and chagrined. What mis- 
fortune, and maybe injustice, was this? 

As I stood there, memory began to work. Toward the end of 
my senior year, some misunderstanding arose in our class, and, 
when the time came to have the class picture made, three or four 
of us irately announced that we preferred not to be associated with 
the rest of them, then or ever. They might have all the pictures 
they pleased: we would have nothing to do with it. 

This is all I could then recall, and it is all I have been able to 
recall to this day. Undoubtedly the trifle that divided us 
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appeared at the time, to our inflamed imaginations, to be a great 
principle; but as I stood there eight years later, unable even to 
recall what it was that we had quarreled about, I was conscious 
only of a great desire to be counted among my brethren. 

As I walked away, it came to me like a revelation that those 
who stand aloof from the great, progressive movements of their 
day, because of what they call principle, will have even forgotten, 
when they come to stand before the Judge of all the earth, what 
it was that deprived them of an inheritance among the saints. 
Many things that look very large to us now will look exceedingly 
small in the light of eternity; and some, remembered, will bring 
only regret. 


231 
THE GREAT EMANCIPATOR 


By CLAUDE WoRRALL KELLY 
The letter killeth, bui the spirit giveth life—II Corinthians 3:6. 


Some years ago, in a public library, I observed a framed copy 
of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. The immortal message was 
written in script; and, what was more ingenious and impressive, 
by heavier shading of certain letters in the text the engraver 
had reproduced the face of Lincoln. This also was evident: 
when too near scrutiny was fixed upon the words of the manu- 
script, the face was lost to view; but to one standing back a 
little way, the words were less discernible, while the face was in 
clear relief. 

Is not the same true of the Christ of the Bible? Do we not 
miss at times in the conflicting discussions of authorship and 
composition, translation and record, philosophy and fact, the 
pre-eminent face of the Liberator whom the shadings of the Book 
were designed to reveal? 

Open the Bible. Follow the perspective contour in the Shiloh 
of the aged Jacob’s prophecy, the curling smoke of Passover 
altars, the symbolic rites of Leviticus, the living Redeemer of 
Job, ‘‘the chiefest among ten thousand” in Solomon’s Song, 
the sacrificial portraitures of Isaiah, the silver-refiner of Malachi. 
Then take the trail of the Wise Men to the Star; catch the glory 
theme of the angels’ song; trace the years of multiplied ministries 
from Jordan to Calvary; pass through the midday darkness of 
the Cross to the breaking dawn of the resurrection morning; 
stand on the ascension summit of Olivet; follow the road of the 
blinding light to Damascus; look through the opened heavens 
with the martyr Stephen, and behind the candelabra with the 
aged John: and if you have perceived aright the emphasis of 
the Book, in its history, its poetry, its ethics, its idealism, its 
romance, its ritual, and, more than all, its supreme regenerative 
Purpose, you too will have discovered the likeness of Jesus 
Christ, the eternal Son of God, the Great Emancipator of the 
ages, the Redeemer of mankind. 
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232 
THE ABANDONED CHANNEL 


By JAmMEs M. SHELBURNE 


_ He changeth the times and the seasons; he removeth kings, and setteth up 
kings; he giveth wisdom unto the wise, and knowledge to them that have under- 
standing.—Daniel 2:21. 


But now we have been discharged from the law, having died to that wherein 
we were held; so that we serve in newness of the spirit, and not in oldness of the 
letter.—Romans 7:6. 

Long years ago the Mississippi River was not as straight as 
it is now; nor was the current so mighty at certain seasons of the 
year. When the hills and plains were covered with forests, the 
water sank into the earth in greater quantities, and found its 
way into the Father of Waters more slowly and steadily. 

At one point, in what is now Arkansas, there was a horseshoe 
bend in the river. The stream abandoned this channel, which is 
now called Lake Chicot. 

In the days of long ago, the current of the river was able to 
find its way round this bend; but with the swelling of the stream, 
it moved round the long bend with less and less ease. By and 
by the river rose and cut a direct channel between the heels of 
the horseshoe, and straightened its course onward to the Gulf. 

There is an exact parallel to this story. When individuals 
insist on remaining as they are, and ceremonies, creeds, dogmas, 
and other institutions become fixed and unchangeable, they are 
doomed to rejection as channels for the purpose of God. The 
curve in the river insisted on holding the mighty waters forever, 
but the time came when it was too crooked and too small to be 
used. For like reasons, God continually rejects instruments 
and persons that had formerly served a good purpose. The 
mighty stream of God’s goodness and grace will find its way 
even though it must abandon ancient and hallowed channels. 


There are who tread the grooves of time 
With clumsy steps and slow, 

Whose filmed eyes behold no crime, 
Whose ears are deaf to woe, 

Whose feet are plodding to the rime: 
“It always has been so.” 


And those there are whose pulses thrill 
With high, adventurous life, 

Aleap to master any ill, 
Athirst for noble strife, 

Their thoughts alert with trenchant skill, 
Their speech a cutting knife. 


They ever know a better morn, 
And hail a happier day: 

For them the times are newly born, 
The year is always May. 

Through cheers or hisses, palm or thorn, 
They keep a sturdy way. 


—Amos R. Wells, 
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233 
INTELLIGENCE IN RELIGION 
By W. H. Hussarp 


I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with the understanding also.— 
I Corinthians 14:15. 


With a theological professor, I visited the tomb of Washington 
at Mount Vernon. We read with deep interest some of the 
inscriptions on the marble memorials of the Washington family, 
which evidenced strong religious sentiments. 

“I fear,’ remarked my companion, “that the emotional 
element in the faith of the Southern people prevents appreciation 
of the profound teachings of the Apostle Paul, and results in 
superficial emotionalism rather than intelligent understanding of 
the height, depth, breadth, and length of the divine love.” 

Near by was the Negro keeper of the tombs. He approached, 
bowing and halting, with evidences of self-depreciation. Remov- 
ing his hat, he asked, ‘“‘Does you b’lieve what dat says, boss?” 

“Why, er—yes,’”’ answered the professor, with an uncertain 
inflection; ‘‘do you?” 

“I sho does, boss,” he answered, a light breaking over his 
face; ‘‘I sho does! But dare’s lots o’ folks what comes here dat 
don’t b’lieve em. I knows dey don’t ’ca’se some uv ’em tells 
me so. An’ some jes’ shrugs dey shoulders or smile an’ walks 
away. De trouble, boss, is dat many peoples has dey brains 
decorated wid dawktrins. Dey kin tell whole lots uv teachin’s, 
an’ argufy "bout dis an’ dat; but dare ain’t no joy in dare ’ligion. 
An’ if you cut dare head off, dare ’ligion’s all gone, ’ca’se hit 
ain’t reached de heart. You knows, boss, de Good Book say 
wif de heart you b’lieves to righteousness.” 

Evidently our attention encouraged him to continue, for he 
waxed bold and began to “‘spound de Scriptures’: ‘‘De Lord 
come to me wid grace in one han’ an’ mercy in de oder. He say 
to me, he did, ‘Yo’ sins am as scarlet, but I kin make you white 
as de snow.’ An’ I got under de blood. Hit warms my heart. 
Hit ’courages me. De good Lord knows I jes’ couldn’t keep 
goin’ ef I didn’t b’lieve what de Book say. An’ dat on de stone 
is accord’n’ to de Book.” 

So we had another sermon in stone and experience. The 
professor represented one extreme, and the Negro the other. 
Symmetrical Christian character includes these two. One is 
the complement of the other. Spasmodic, erratic worship and 
service show lack of intelligence. Life eternal is to know God 
as revealed in Christ. But this knowledge must be of both 
the head and the heart, bringing the soul into oneness with the 
divine life and experience. For this, the motor of the intellect 
needs the ignition of the heart; while the ignition of the heart 
is worthless without a motor to motivate. A true, saving faith 
involves the whole mind or soul,—the intellect, the affections, 
and the will. 
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234 
VISION AND REVISION 


By Wrii1am A. ELLioTtT 


Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.—I Thessalonians 5:21. 


Whereunto we have attained, by that same rule let us walk.— Philippians 3:16. 
(See also II Corinthians 3:18.) . 


It was our first visit to the mountains, and my first climb. 
My laddie and I set out early one morning to make Bear Moun- 
tain, the tallest peak in the neighborhood, rising some eight 
thousand feet in the Rockies, in Colorado. 

We had hardly any idea of the landscape when we set out; but 
when we had begun the long ascent, we were soon thrilled 
by the ever-changing panorama. We would climb a few steps 
and then look about; and at every new point of observation, 
the landscape had been newly transformed. As we rose, another 
lake would come into view, and then another; added miles of 
plain would reach out toward the horizon; and one hitherto 
unseen peak after another would thrust up its head from obscurity. 

It was a constantly enlarging world that we were looking upon 
as we climbed toward that frowning peak. As our vision enlarged, 
we were compelled continually to revise our conception of moun- 
tain and plain. Each new level meant a newly created world. 

Is it not so with the Christian in his quest for God and Truth? 
His enlarging vision as he climbs toward the loftier heights, and 
his increasing knowledge of the will and the way of God, necessi- 
tate a constant revision of his conception of God and Truth. 
Hitherto unknown vistas come within the range of his vision, 
and a new conception results. The limited outlook of today 
changes into the wider one of tomorrow As a man ‘‘climbs to 
those turrets where the eye sees the world as one vast plain and 
one boundless sweep of sky,” he must revise his conception of 
the world in which he lives, and of the God who is the Builder 
and the Maker of it all. The vision of youth must widen with 
the larger experience of age. Here is one of the standards by 
which we may measure our intellectual growth and our spiritual 
progress. If there is no revision as the years go by, it is certain 
that there has come no widening vision and no climbing toward 
the loftier heights. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 


But vaster. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 
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235 
DISCERNING THE SIGNS 


By Joun MANN WALKER 


And this I pray, that your love may abound yet more and more in knowledge 
and all discernment; so that ye may approve the things that are excellent.— 
Philippians 1:9-10. 


An ex-soldier in the West told me a story that has proved to be 
a constant stimulus to more earnest endeavor. He said that he 
was greatly impressed with the skill of the Indian scouts, which, 
at its best, surpassed that of the most acute white scouts. These 
children of forest and plain, through ages of necessity and experi- 
ence, have acquired an uncanny ability to find their way in the 
wilds. 

One time, my informant went on a bear hunt with an Indian 
guide. Away went the Indian at a dogtrot. On and on they 
went till the white man, perceiving no signs of a bear, began to 
fear that he was the victim of a practical joke. But presently 
the Indian became more wary; and a little farther on, he silently 
opened the bushes. There stood the bear! 

These Indians, my friend said, will note the slightest scratch, a 
bit of hair, a disarrangement of leaves, or some other little clue 
that no one but a finished woodsman would ever see. All their 
faculties have been sharpened by the hard necessities of centuries. 
In addition to the finesse which each has acquired for himself, they 
have the accumulated cunning of generations. Like instinct in 
animals, and about as difficult to explain, such skill amounts 
almost to a sixth sense. On it their lives and fortunes often 
depend. 

Why are we, the children of God, not more skilful in discerning 
and in following the divine way? Even allowing for differences 
of native gift, the true explanation is, we have been so inattentive, 
so indifferent, so taken up with other than the main things of life 
that we have developed no keenness of spiritual vision, no sensi- 
tiveness to righteousness, no delicacy of conscience that would 
enable us to feel the faintest indication of God’s will, to note the 
slightest token of his nearness. Is it not that keen sense of God 
that has distinguished all his major servants, his seers and 
prophets, who were really scouts in the realm of the spirit? 

How much more skill we need in interpreting the Scriptures, 
to save us from the absurdities that are so common and so harm- 
ful! Why all the friction and dissonance among the professed 
followers of Christ? Why the yawning chasm, ofttimes, between 
Christian teaching and practice? Have we not missed the way? 
Are we not dull of ear, of eye, of heart? And the causes are our 
indifference, our negligence, our preference for the things of the 
flesh, and our presumption on God’s goodness. 
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236 
THE WEIGHTIER MATTERS 


By CHARLEs THoMaAs Ricks 


Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye tithe mint and anise 
and cummin, and have left undone the weightier matters of the law, justice, and 
mercy, and faith Matthew 23:23. 


Thrilling are the stories of the amazing service rendered by 
homing pigeons in the World War. I vividly recall a picture in 
colors of a pigeon that had a message for an American general 
attached toitsbody. High and away through the smoke of battle 
itsoared. When it reached its destination, one leg had been torn 
away, part of its beak had been shot off, and one eye was gone; 
but it delivered its message! 

In this hour of scientific research and marvelous discovery, we 
are in constant danger of forgetting God’s messengers and the 
essential truth of their messages. In our criticism of the short- 
comings of the messengers, the scientific inaccuracies, and the 
dozen and one other things deserving intelligent criticism, it is 
very easy to give far too little consideration to the vital and 
essential truth borne to us by these messengers of God. I am 
thinking especially of the bearers of the message we have in our 
Bible. Like the homing pigeon, they have come through anguish 
of body and soul. They are those “who through faith subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge 
of the sword, out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant 
in fight.”” The fact that the pigeon was disheveled in appear- 
ance, or might have been wiser and missed some of the dangers 
into which it went, was of no concern to the general and 
his staff. Their only concern was what message the pigeon 
had that would aid toward winning the war. And is it not 
reasonable that our chief question shall be, ‘‘What have these 
writers of the Old and New Testaments brought us as their 
essential message?” 

We should be positive in our search for truth in this field, as in 
all others. Instead of saying, ‘Look at the anachronisms, the 
myths, ‘the mistakes of Moses,’ the scientific inaccuracies,” we 
should humbly ask: ‘What force motived the lives of those men 
of God? Whatwas the urge of theirsouls?’”’ Thus we shall beled 
astray neither by the religious fanatic nor by the scientific 
radical, neither by the traditionalism of the one nor by the 
iconoclasm of the other. Instead, we shall honor the bearers 
of the message for what they brought. Thus, through sympathy, 
we shall enrich our own experience from theirs. At least we 
shall not lose the essential truths of the Bible because of the 
imperfections of those who wrote it, and because they did not 
see things from the point of view of modern knowledge, nor 
speak in its terms. 
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BARRIERS BURNED AWAY 


By WILL1aM E. STAHLER 


We know that to them that love God all things work together for good.— 
Romans 8:28. 


Just out of a Lutheran seminary, I reached the little town of 
on Wednesday afternoon to begin my first pastorate. 
On Friday evening, I retired thinking anxiously about my 
introductory service on the next Sunday. 

Soon after midnight, shouting awakened me; and, rushing to 
a window, I saw the high-leaping flames of a great fire only a 
few steps from my beautiful church, recently built. The village 
having no fire-fighting apparatus, the usual bucket-passing lines 
were formed, but in vain. The greedy flames soon devoured the 
dear little church, leaving nothing but blackened walls. 

I looked on the smoking ruins with a breaking heart, realizing 
that I should now have to build a church as well as teach and 
guide a flock. But in it all I heard a still, small voice sweetly 
whispering: 


“Fear not, I am with thee; oh be not dismayed! 
I, 1am thy God, and will still give thee aid; 


The flame shall not hurt thee: I only design 
Thy dross to consume, and thy gold to refine.” 

And so it came to pass! 

The rector of the Episcopal church had already made friends 
with me, and we found that we belonged to the same college 
fraternity. But I had already discovered a hostile feeling 
between my people and the Episcopalians, owing chiefly to the 
prejudices of a predecessor. The rector, broad-minded and 
big-hearted, ignored this feeling and immediately had his 
wardens offer their church to us to use freely while rebuilding. 

Some of my people scorned the offer, saying among themselves: 
“No! we'll be under no obligations to those people. We'll wor- 
ship in the little union chapel in the cemetery until we have 
rebuilt.” But I said: ‘No, brethren, we'll do nothing of the 
kind. When others come to us in such a beautiful spirit of 
Christian sympathy and service, the least we can do is to accept 
their generous proffer in the same spirit.’ 

I had my way; and presently that village had a shining illus- 
tration of what the apostle meant by heaping coals of fire on 
another’s head. For it was not long before each congregation 
was worshiping with the other and each communing at the other’s 
altar, sincerely singing together: 


“Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love.” 


That fire had burned up a few things of material value, but it 
had burned up also a lot of spiritual rubbish. 
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OTHER SHEEP 
By Homer B. HENDERSON 


Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold.—John 10:16. 


The earnest expectation of the creation waiteth for the revealing of the sons of 
God.—Romans 8:19. 


It was the Sabbath, and we were far from home, in Alaska. 
We were filled with wonder, for here, far in the North, were 
vegetables and flowers the like of which we had never seen. We 
had thought the tales exaggerated; but here were sweet peas 
eight feet tall, rhubarb six, and pansies two. Before a cottage 
in the background waved together the flags of Britain and 
America. Behind the cottage flowed the waterfall from which 
the garden was irrigated. Not far away were a gold mine, a 
beaver dam, and a stranded houseboat; while on the snow-clad 
mountain above quietly browsed wild goats. 

Within the cottage dwelt an old grayhaired couple. The old 
man very courteously asked that we sing America and then God 
Save the King. The dear old lady opened her little old melodeon 
and softly played. Then followed, at her suggestion, Nearer, My 
God, to Thee and Jesus, Lover of My Soul. Here, thought we, 
were souls shut off from many religious privileges and yet desiring 
them; so we suggested that when we had sung Abide with Me, we 
should have prayer, closing with the Lord’s Prayer. It was done; 
and never had we heard such a response as we then heard from 
the whole company, Catholic and Protestant. 

At the close of the little service, a woman came up and gave us 
a huge pansy. We thanked her and went on. The next day 
we met her again, and she said: ‘I gave you the pansy because I 
could not help it. I have seen much of life, and have become 
cynical. I have been none too good, and supposed everybody 
was the same. But my visit to this land of gold and flowers and 
hardships has disabused my mind of that, and I am confused in 
all my thinking. And that little quiet service, so spontaneous, 
with me away from those who know me, has made my confusion 
more pronounced. I found myself repeating with you the Lord’s 
Prayer.’’ And then she added quietly, “I am a Jewess.”’ 


One holy church of God appears 
Through every age and race, 
Unwasted by the lapse of years, 

Unchanged by changing place. 


Her priests are all God’s faithful sons, 
To serve the world raised up; 

The pure in heart her baptized ones, 
Love her communion cup. 


—Samuel Longfellow. 
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THE REAL PRESENCE 
By Witir1amM Hints 


It is the spirit that giveth life: the flesh profiteth nothing.—John 6:63. 
For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision avatleth anything, nor uncircum- 
cision; but faith working through love.—Galatians 5:6. 


Zero hour on our front came on June 6, 1918, at 4:59 P. M., 
when the Marines and Second Engineers went over the top 
in that critical battle at Belleau Wood. When darkness fell, 
the stream of wounded was turned to the dressing-stations. I 
was ordered back to Bezu le Guery to assist with the wounded 
and gassed. For two days and three nights there was no let-up 
in the intake of broken men. The church was emptied of seats 
and was filled with stretchers and blankets. The schoolhouse 
and playground in the shadow of the church were filled with the 
wounded and dying. Fourteen hundred and ninety-seven men 
came through that dressing-station; and some died there. At 
last, when surgeons could scarcely see for utter weariness, and 
ambulance men could hardly handle their burdens for sheer 
fatigue, the stream of shattered bodies was diverted to newly- 
made stations. 

Into the church we had carried a score of Germans, several 
so badly shot up that they died while in our care. We placed 
them all in the end of the church near the altar, on which were 
tall candles and a large crucifix. All the windows on the side 
facing the battle front had been broken and were covered with 
blankets. We lifted a few American soldiers to the platform 
under the altar, and there they lay, uncomplaining, with the 
Germans making a total of about twenty-five wounded. 

It was a beautiful June day. Once in a while a shell exploded; 
but the fragrance of the lilacs floated into the church, and, in 
the sweet comparative quiet, the twittering of birds could be 
heard. A sergeant came to the door, holding a large tray filled 
with well-made sandwiches of white bread and butter and meat. 
In a voice distinctly heard he said, ‘‘Y, do you want to give these 
sandwiches to the Bosch?” 

Did I? Of course I did. 

As I carried those sandwiches quietly down that flagged floor 
toward those German soldiers, something strange was in the 
atmosphere. The candles took on a new meaning; and the 
Christ on the cross was not of bronze, nor of brass, nor of gold. 
Something peculiar was in the scene, and Someone was very real 
in that church. Perhaps it was only fancy, but as I started 
round that circle, I found the words of a beautiful ritual coming 
to my lips: “This is his body, broken for you—and for you.” 

On my right was a German lad who had refused every ministra- 
tion from surgeon or helper. I found myself praying that this 
time he would not refuse. Slowly the tray passed from left to 
right, and a solemn hush was on us all. Glancing over at the 
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German lad, I saw him looking at the crucifix and then at me. 
As I stopped in front of him, our eyes met—and he took the 
bread. Then I could hold back the tears no longer! 

The sergeant came with coffee and some cups. ‘Do you 
mind if I do this, Sergeant?” I asked; and he almost tiptoed 
from the church. Then, likewise, I took the cup; and I found 
myself saying as I went from one to another, ‘‘This is his blood, 
shed on Calvary, for you—and for you—and for you.” 

German and American wounded had taken communion in a 
Roman Catholic church, from the hands of a Methodist minister 
in a Y.M.C.A. uniform; and the elements had been prepared 
by a Marine mess-sergeant. But no one thought of the Kaiser; 
nor was Pershing or Foch in any mind. We were conscious 
only of the Christ of Calvary, and his caress was on every spirit. 
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LOVE THAT REDEEMS 
By J. M. Dawson 


Hs ee hast tn love to my soul delivered tt from the pit of corruption.—Isatah 

Some years ago a young man was expelled from Baylor 
University. After months of wandering, he applied for a position 
ina distant city. The prospective employer asked for references, 
for the names of two of his latest teachers. One of the names 
the young man gave was that of his former English-teacher. 
When he called again, the employer handed him two letters. 
The first was very brief, saying that the young man had made a 
bad record in school. The other was a long letter in the hand- 
writing of the English-teacher, in which the great-hearted man 
admitted the boy’s derelictions but asserted his faith that, in a 
different environment, with new companions, he would make 
good; and he offered to stand as a father for the lad. 

The youngster read the letters. Then, bowing his head, he 
said with a sob: “Of course you'll not give me the position. 
But if you'll let me have this letter from my English-teacher, 
I’ll go out and make a man yet.”’ 

The man gave him the position; he made good in it; and he is 
now one of the strong business men of the nation. 


“There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea: 
There’s a kindness in his justice 
Which is more than liberty.” 
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AUNT AMY 


By WALLACE H. FINcH 


And I heard a voice from heaven saying, Write, Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord from henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labors; for their works follow with them.—Revelation 14:13. 

We called her Aunt Amy. She was never married; but village 
gossips said that there had been a romance in her life. Yet no 
one really knew until the night her body was prepared for burial. 
Then they found an old love-letter written by her soldier lover 
the day before the battle of Gettysburg. He never wrote again. 

She lived in a vine-covered cottage on the hillside, and was a 
friend to all helpless folk and things. Even the hungry dogs in 
the community knew where she lived; and the birds came from 
the thickets and hedges in winter to eat from the table which 
she always spread for them. Troubled people all knew the 
path to her door. 

One day, at the mill, Bill Snyder had the windlass hauling logs 
up from the tangled heap at the foot of the incline. Somehow 
the doghook slipped when one log was halfway up, and caught 
Bill unawares. There was a shriek of agony; and when they 
drew Bill from the congested logs about the foot of the runway, 
his mangled legs dragged over the hemlock bark like rags. 

Aunt Amy was at Bill’s house when the doctor came. So was 
I. The doctor shook his head and said, ‘‘We will have to ampu- 
tate.” Bil! raised a pain-gray face from the pillows and cursed. 
Aunt Amy said, ‘‘We’ve got to save him, Doctor, and save his 
legs too, for his children’s sake.’”’ She had her way. There 
were days when the old doctor was discouraged and declared 
there was no use. At times Bill was discouraged and prayed 
to die. But if Aunt Amy was ever discouraged, only God knew. 

I was in the village store the first day Bill was able to hobble 
out. He came in on crutches. To some of his old friends who 
were there he said, ‘‘Boys, if God A’mighty ever heard anybody’s 
prayers, he heard Aunt Amy’s!”” That was the first time I ever 
heard Bill Snyder speak the name of Deity in reverence. But 
it was not the last. Bill was changed. 

I remember the day when some of the school children stopped 
at the parsonage and told me that Aunt Amy was sick. The next 
morning she was dead. When the teacher gave the school flag 
to the boys and told them to hoist it on the pole in the yard, they 
hung it at half-mast. They said: ‘‘When the President died, 
she told us to do that. Now Aunt Amy’s dead.” 

She was buried in the little God’s Acre on the hillside. The 
people she had loved and served for forty years were all there. 
On one side of the grave stood Major Hamilton from the big 
house on the hill; and at his side, “‘Jerry,’’ born in some moun- 
tain cabin and a waif ever since. Both were weeping. I read 
the ritual prayer: ‘Almighty God, with whom do live the spirits 
of those who depart hence in the Lord, ... we give thee 
hearty thanks for the good example of all those thy servants 
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who, having finished their course in faith, do now rest from 
their labors.” I paused and looked up. Jerry—people said he 
was half-witted—was tossing one at a time sprigs of goldenrod 
UD grave, saying: ‘‘He means you, Aunt Amy! He means 
you! 

Many of us realized that day, as we never had before, why the 
apostle said: ‘Now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and 
the greatest of these is love.”’ 


242 
MY CONVERSION 


By Gorpon HuRLBUTT 
I will declare what he hath done for my soul.—Psalm 66:16. 


The frankly personal character of this book is my excuse for 
the following intimate disclosures, which I make from a desire 
to save others from certain experiences which I suffered. 

I was a very high-strung, sensitive child. At the age of nine, 
largely because of certain doctrines which I had heard, I became 
deeply distressed. Haunted by fear, in my childish ignorance I 
sought peace by joining the church. When examined for 
membership, I conscientiously repeated the religious phrases 
which I had heard; and, quite naturally, my questioners were 
convinced that I was an ideal convert. Then, for three years, 
I had a negative peace. 

At the age of twelve, the age at which the rational powers 
usually begin to assert themselves in a more pronounced way, I 
began to be haunted by doubt, which soon deepened into de- 
spair. This condition continued for eight years, with intermit- 
tent gloom and mental agony. At eighteen I was a confirmed 
skeptic, on the verge of atheism. Oh, the misery of those years! 
I suffered both from a sense of being in danger of eternal damna- 
tion and from a realization of the false profession which my 
church membership constituted. To be in a revival meeting, or 
wherever I might be called on to reassert the Christian profession, 
was all but intolerable. Yet I did not know what to do. 

The age of twenty found me in my second year in college. 
Dr. W. W. Hamilton, a true man of God and one of the contribu- 
tors to this volume, came to do the preaching ina series of revival 
meetings. At first I was wholly indifferent; and at the only 
service I attended near the beginning, I sat in the rear of the long 
chapel. Later I went again, and this time I sat nearer the 
front. The third time, I was right at the front; and an arrow 
from the Spirit pierced my heart. I knew that I was lost, and 
I was in deeper distress than ever before. Verily, ‘‘the cords of 
death compassed me, and the pains of Sheol gat hold upon me.” 
In my sorrow I sought the Lord, but found him not. 

Then I made a vow. From the depths of my soul there rose 
a firm resolve that never again should food pass my lips until 
I had tasted the bread of life. That was in the evening. A 
night and day passed, but not a ray pierced the gloom. The 
second night and the second day only deepened my despair. I 
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was sure that my soul was hanging by a slender thread over 
the bottomless pit. Going to the pastor’s house early in the 
evening, I inquired for the visiting minister. I poured out my 
heart to him; and, alone with God, we conversed and prayed 
till far past midnight. While I was on my knees, a vision came. 
I saw a man standing on a box on a street in China. He wore a 
black coat faded green with age, and he was preaching the gospel; 
while a number of young people were filing by only a few yards 
away, and were laughing in derision. I recognized that despised 
figure as myself; and an inner voice clearly said, ‘‘Are you willing 
to do that?” My young and ambitious heart revolted. But 
still that Voice pressed that crucial question; and at last I 
surrendered all. But even then not a ray of light. So I returned 
to my room, and there, at two in the morning, I slept the sleep 
of exhaustion. 

The third day dawned, and wrote the record of its leaden 
hours upon a despairing soul. My fast was unbroken, and my 
determination to keep my vow was unweakened. In the after- 
noon, I felt that I could bear no more. So, with my Bible, I 
went over into the hills, flung myself upon the ground under a 
great Southern pine, and there sought some ray of light from the 
Book. But the pages were like blank sheets; and they mocked 
me. Then, laying my Bible aside, for two hours—to me an age— 
I rolled on the ground, crying to God for mercy. I offered him 
my life: I begged him to accept me on his own terms. But his 
time was not yet. Rising, I walked round the brow of the hill 
and sat down on a log—as the shadows deepened, and the note 
of a night bird floated up to me from the vale. Like an angel’s 
wing, an unspeakable peace hovered over me; but after a moment 
it was gone. At the evening service, every word from the 
preacher fell directly upon my heart. At the close I was in 
anguish. Personal workers talked to me, and knelt with me in 
prayer, but in vain. At length the pastor came and stood 
before me and read from the fourth chapter of Romans. When 
he had read the eighteenth verse, I thought I saw a ray of light. 
“Read that again,” I said; and he read it again. Suddenly the 
scales fell from my spiritual eyes, as they fell from the eyes of 
Paul after three days of blindness; and I was in a new world, 
with the glory of God’s presence everywhere! 

Till four o’clock the next morning, many of us continued in 
prayer and praise and testimony. When I saw the Lord, I saw 
also the path of service to which God had ‘‘separated me, even 
from my mother’s womb”’; and that very night I so confessed. 

A remarkable coincidence occurred at this time. Immediately 
upon my decision, I wrote the news to Mother, who was in 
Mobile, Alabama. At this time, my brother Guy also wrote a 
letter to Mother, telling her that he had dedicated his life to the 
gospel ministry. Now, he and I were a long distance apart; 
both of us were some distance from home; neither of us had ever 
mentioned to the other or to either of our parents any thought 
of entering the ministry; and yet Mother received our letters in 
the same mail! 
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Upon the experiences that reached that climax, on February 
26, 1908, thought and deep study have shed much light. 

I have learned that it is a serious error to teach, especially 
children, that conversion is necessarily a volcanic experience. 
Jean Ingelow, in her poem Divided, tells of two lovers walking 
arm in arm over the meadows till they come to a tiny rill. 
Walking on opposite sides of it, they still go hand in hand. 
Then it is but an easy step for one to cross to the other. But 
anon the little beck becomes. ‘‘a braver swell,” a mighty river, 
which neither can leap. So, the young and tender can cross over 
to God with an easy step; while only those who have journeyed 
far in sin must experience a stormy crossing to the shores of 
peace. 

I have learned also that deep spiritual anxiety is itself a sign 
of divine election, and should be used by the religious teacher 
to give peace and assurance to the young in the period of spiritual 
storm and stress. Tennyson was inspired when he wrote: 

“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 
The doctrine that all the unconverted are children of the devil 
and under the wrath of God is contrary to the teaching of Christ, 
and is hurtful to sensitive natures. All Christ’s teaching repre- 
sents the children of God as always such, though lost (Luke 
15:11-32 and many other passages). 

Again, I have learned that religious faith is a supernatural 
faculty, “the gift of God,” and that all true prayer is indited in 
the heart by the Holy Spirit. Perfunctory prayers and other 
such acts do little good: in some ways they do harm. I now 
know that those four nights and three days of fasting were the 
direct work of God. Otherwise, I am sure, the fast would never 
have accomplished what it did. There are many things which 
have ‘“‘a show of wisdom in will-worship . . . but are not of 
any value’ for the supreme ends of life (Colossians 2:23). 

I have learned that ‘‘the word of God is living,’ that the 
essence of spiritual thought and experience constitutes God’s 
“word,’’ and that those remarkable books bound together and 
called the Bible have little meaning until the Spirit who inspired 
the writers also illumines the reader. Psalmist, prophet, and 
apostle spoke of God’s word as a direct, personal, spiritual 
message: ‘‘He showeth his word unto Jacob’; ‘“The word of 
Jehovah came unto me’; ‘‘The word is nigh thee, in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart.’’ Before my conversion, the Bible was, to 
me, so dull that I read it only by force of will; but when the 
Spirit illumined me, the record of the typical experience of God’s 
children of old became luminous with a heavenly light. 

Lastly, the faith-foundation laid in my soul is a direct expe- 
rience of God, through Christ within, too deep to be shaken by 
the waves of controversy; while the faith-structure which these 
years of God’s grace have reared reaches into the eternal light, 
above the mists of doubt engendered by questions concerning the 
authority of any dogma, or the dogmas of any authority. 
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MITCH OF THE MOUNTAINS 


By SAMUEL MitcHELL MCCARTER 
I Corinthians 1:26-31. 


In the Great Smoky Mountains, in Tennessee, lived a boy 
who hungered for a larger life. At the age of twelve he got 
his first pair of shoes; and at fourteen, his first coat. A far 
greater blessing came when he was sixteen: he found God. 

The abundant life in the rugged mountain boy felt out for 
others. God was calling him to preach. His mother said, 
“TI knew when the Lord saved Mitchell he would preach, for 
that has been my prayer from his birth.” 

The call created a greater desire for an education; but where 
and how could it be had? The mountain preacher said: ‘Why 
not pray to the God of Elijah? The ravens will feed God’s 
called servant, if need be, while he prepares to preach the gospel.” 
After a bit a book agent came along and told the boy of a college. 
What emotions stirred in his soul as he thought of the future. 
In time he is ready to start. But there is not even a horse to 
ride; so, with his clothes in a little valise, he sets out afoot. 
His mother watches him with unspeakable emotions as he moves 
along the winding trail toward his goal, forty miles away. At 
length there loom up buildings that look stately and strange; 
and soon the boy is enrolling as a student. 

“Step across and pay the treasurer five dollars,’’ says the 
president. 

“T didn’t think you charged preachers anything,’”’ says Mitch. 

“Oh, you are a preacher, are you? That’s right; we do not 
charge preachers. But what is your denomination?” 

“Denomination? I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Oh, it’s a word that designates different churches, like Pres- 
byterian, Baptist, and so on.”’ 

“Well, I’m a Baptist,” says Mitch. 

“This is a different denomination, and we cannot do the same 
by a Baptist minister that we do by our own, as the endowment 
is specified.”’ 

In confusion Mitch asks, ‘‘What do you believe and teach 
about the Bible?” 

“Well, it is a little different from Baptists. But you can 
attend our school anyway.” 

“No, I am going to a college of my own faith.” And Mitch 
takes his little bundle and trudges home, disappointed. 

His mother and kin gather round and listen to his story. 
Then a kind man draws out his pocketbook and says, ‘Here is 
some money: go to Carson-Newman College, a Baptist school.’’ 

So again we see the boy winding down the trail, this time 
accompanied by a man leading a little mule which draws a cart 
bearing provisions for the student, chiefly a sack of corn meal 
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and a jug of molasses. His apartment?—well, it was sufficient 
to shelter the boy who wanted an education. 

After many years of struggle with pinching poverty and then 
of service as pastor of important churches, Mitch goes back to 
the old home in the mountains. Throngs gather to hear him 
preach. There is a mingling of astonishment and admiration; 
and men look at one another as if to say, ‘‘This is our Mitch 
who walked away carrying his clothes in the little black valise!’”’ 
One says, “I have al’ays beén agin edjication; but may God 


speed the day when all our young preachers may have learnin’ 
like Mitch!” 


244 
LITTLE BROTHERS 


By Otto W. LauxMANN 


Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace among men in whom he is 
well pleased.—Luke 2:14. (See also I Corinthians 12:13.) 


War had spread flame-colored clouds over the children’s 
home at Kreuznach, Germany, fifteen miles from the Rhine, 
where hundreds of crippled boys were praying for peace. Some 
of them, born during the years of the world conflagration, hardly 
knew what the word meant. Peace? It must be something 
unutterably sweet, they thought, with no soldiers around, no 
alarm, no air attacks, and with bread and milk in abundance. 

Warriors of all nations had come, and had gone—blacks, 
yellows, whites. A new detachment of soldiers was announced. 
What new terror would it be? The four hundred soldiers arrived 
—lithe boys, clean and quiet—dusky Madagascans. They 
moved about smiling kindly, and were not given to loud jollity 
and boasting. How friendly they looked! The children took 
courage. 

One day their young chaplain asked the superintendent of 
the home to lend him the sacred vessels of the altar. ‘“‘My 
boys,”’ he explained, “‘desire to celebrate the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. We are Protestants.” 

Gladly the request was granted, and the chapel was opened. 

The hour of devotion over, the dark-skinned soldiers were 
passing two bronze helmets through their lines for an offering. 
No niggard there! Some poured all they had into the helmet. 
Then our deaconesses were called. ‘‘Voila quelque chose pour 
les petits freres de Jesu-Christ!” (‘‘Here is a small gift for the 
little brothers of Jesus!’’). “En lui nous sommes freres!’’ (In 
him we are your brothers!’’) 

Tears were welling up, tears of joy and gratitude. It was a 
golden ray in the darkness. 
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THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


By VINCENT G. BuRNs 


I came that they may have life, and may have it abundantly. I am the good 
shepherd: the good shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep.—John 10:10-11. 


At a secondhand bookstore I picked up a book called Christ 
and His Friends, plain, winsome sermons by Dr. Louis A. Banks. 
I opened the book at a sermon called ‘The Good Shepherd.” 
It told of Jesus calling his sheep and leading them into quiet 
pastures. It told of his patience with sinners, of his yearning 
love for all who needed his care, of his heart overflowing toward 
the broken and hungry and betrayed. 

Now, there was a man who habitually stumbled in to our 
evening service drunk, and fell into a rear pew. He seemed to 
follow the service, often muttering aloud. Many times my 
deacons carried him home after church. Time and again I 
begged him at the church door to come back the next Sunday 
sober, but always he returned in the same condition. 

The sermon I was reading awakened in my heart the feeling 
that I was not doing all I might for poor George; that I might 
go to him in person and confront him with the challenging love 
of Christ, and lift him from the depths to which he had fallen. 
It was Saturday afternoon, and I decided to go straight to him 
before he went out on his usual spree. 

I arrived at the house where he lived, a tumble-down building, 
disgusting to nostrils as well as eyes. Six children, the mother 
and father, and a mother-in-law were living in two rooms, with 
wallpaper tattered, ceiling caving in, floors bare, windowpanes 
broken, and filth everywhere. The wife was tearfully pleading 
with her husband. I told him about the peace and joy waiting 
for him if only he would give up drink. I told him of Jesus 
and of his power in the presence of temptation. Then, on the 
dirty floor, we all knelt in a prayer that I shall never forget. 
First I prayed—for God’s presence, and for a revelation of Christ 
to my needy friend. Then George prayed; and how he did 
pour out his soul for a blessing on his little family and for 
strength to win his fight! 

When he had prayed, I wrote down on the flyleaf of that little 
book I had bought these words: ‘Before God, I give myself to 
Christ, knowing he can keep me safe from sin and the drink 
which I promise forever to give up!’ I told George to sign the 
statement if he felt that he could, not as before men, but as 
before God. With tears running down his cheeks, he signed it. 

Then out we went to many pawnshops for most of George’s 
belongings; and when we came back with them, also with food 
and fruit, the wife and children were delirious with joy. 

George had a hard battle. But he won against many obstacles; 
and to this day he has kept the faith. 
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246 
POOR*BUTTRICH 


By CuarLes T, ALEXANDER 


Hearken, my beloved brethren; did not God choose them that are poor as to the 
world to be rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which he promised to them 
that love him?—James 2:5. 


She was very, very poor; and yet she was the richest member 
of a great church in Texas. An invalid husband, wrecked by 
drink, two little girls, a three-room box-house, the living to make 
for all—this was the lot of this delicate little woman. 

She taught a class of boys, and many times her work called me 
into the baptistry. One cold Sunday I missed her from church. 
She did not have enough clothing to venture out that day. But 
on Monday morning I was called to the jail, just across from her 
house; and I was greeted with the hand of Christian fellowship 
by a prisoner soon to begin a forty-year term in the penitentiary. 
‘‘A woman,” he said, ‘‘came and prayed for me and read the 
Bible; and as she held my three fingers through the bars, her 
tears fellon them. ‘This marked text has led me to the Savior.” 

The next Sunday morning, I was trying to preach, but without 
freedom. I turned toward her pew. There she was, eyes closed, 
lips moving in prayer for me. Soon the Holy Spirit swept over 
the audience, and a great blessing came. At the close, many 
tried to praise me; but too well did J know who had reached the 
Throne that morning. 

Some years later I stopped between trains to visit some friends 
in that old church. A hurry call said, “(Come quickly to the 
hospital.’’ I went, found a door ajar, and walked in. There she 
lay, pale and emaciated. I grasped her thin, cold hand. She 
sobbed and said, “I never thought you would find me an object 
of charity.”’ Then she choked. 

The wealthiest woman in the city was sitting at her bedside. 
She laid her hand gently on the pale brow and said, ‘‘Charity is 
love, and you are an object of love.” 

She closed her eyes, and I rose quietly to go; but she motioned 
to me, and I stopped to hear. She said, “My child, Alice, whom 
you baptized, is a foreign missionary!’ And then she closed her 
eyes with a glow of joy on her face which I can never forget. 
A few moments more and she was gone. 

Two days later, before a weeping throng in the old church, a 
great, godly deacon stood on the platform and said: ‘‘We bid 
farewell today to the greatest Christian and the dearest member 
this church has ever known. How poor we shall feel without her! 
But heaven is richer now.” 

Her memory lingers as a loving benediction on that church. 
Though crushed with poverty and pinched with want, she was 
the richest of them all. Surely our Lord will call her blessed in 
that day when he comes to the throne of his glory! 
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247 
THE RICHES OF (POVERTY 


By Rouuin H. Ayres 


As poor, yet making many rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing all 
things.—II Corinthians 6:10. 


I exhort ... that supplications ... be made ... for all that are 
in high place.—I Timothy 2:1-2. 


It was in Colorado. I had preached on missions. After the 
service an old saint, partly paralyzed and crippled, came up the 
aisle on her crutches and dropped a silver dollar into my hand. 
Knowing that she was very poor, largely dependent on charity, 
I said, ‘‘Can you spare this, Auntie?” 

“Spare it! Why, Brother Ayres! That is not my money: it is 
the Lord’s!”’ 

Her little home was a Bethel to many young people who came 
for counsel and advice. She was ever casting bread upon the 
waters; and how multitudinous were the ways in which it con- 
tinually returned to her!—not always in money, for life has many 
blessings richer than those which bear the dollar-mark. 

Eighteen years passed. Recently I had the opportunity of 
visiting the town where Auntie Link lived. Inquiring, I learned 
that she was still living, though very frail. Hastening to the 
humble cottage, I found her wasted and withered like an autumn 
leaf; but her face was as radiant as ever. 

‘“‘Auntie,”’ I said, ‘“‘are you still here, and all alone?”’ 

Smiling, she replied: ‘‘Oh yes, I am here, as you see. But 
I’m never alone: He’s always with me.” To her the Master 
was an ever-living and ever-present Companion. 

We talked of old times; and then we quoted some of the great 
promises in the Bible and had prayer. As I rose to go, she said, 
“Wait a minute.’’ She reached up to a little shelf above her bed 
and handed me a letter, saying, ““Not to boast—but I thought 
you would be interested.” , 

Noticing that the letter was on the stationery of the White 
House, I asked somewhat facetiously, ‘‘Auntie, are you corre- 
sponding with the President?” 

“Oh yes!’ she replied. ‘You see, I am shut in now and cannot 
get to church any more; but I can pray. I knew our President 
had so many burdens and executive cares: so, just before Christ- 
mas, I wrote him I was praying for him and asking the Lord to 
give him strength and wisdom to direct aright the ship of state.”’ 

President Coolidge had taken time from the strenuous routine 
of official duties to give this letter personal notice, and to write 
as sweet a note as I ever read from any pen, assuring Auntie 
Link that he needed her prayers and the prayers of all God’s 
people that he might be guided aright. 

I have often wondered if this old saint, in her humble cottage 
home, was not doing more to shape national policies and to 
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direct legislation into righteous channels than are many who are 
prominent in the political world. Indeed, who knows what the 
prayers of one humble and obscure child of the King of kings may 
do even toward international equity and world peace? 


248 
TREASURES IN HEAVEN 
By) errronT 
Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.—Matthew 6:20. 


A friend of mine in the Texas oil fields became rich, and he 
studied how best to use his money. He gave liberally to the 
endowment funds of educational institutions, assisted in the 
erection and support of churches, and helped his friends, especially 
his relatives, who were in need. 

But times changed. The part of his money which he had 
laid up for “the rainy day,” he had invested in bank stocks. 
Adverse conditions came. Bank after bank failed, till he was 
left with only his home and very small means of support. At 
the last he recalled with great satisfaction that much of his means 
had been given away to bless human lives; and he delightfully 
said to me: ‘My gifts are a rich treasure now; but what I 
saved is gone.” 


249 
THE WORTH OF A,/SOUL 


By Jonas WitLiam BoyER 
Luke 15:10; I Corinthians 6:20; 7:23; I Peter 1:18-19. 


At the close of a service one Sunday evening in a mid-Western 
city, I was standing at the entrance of the church, greeting the 
worshipers, when a man and his wife and their two children 
passed out. A liberal-minded Jew who was standing there 
remarked to me, ‘““That is wonderful!’ I asked what he meant, 
and he replied: “‘That is wonderful to me, the transformation 
of that man. The people of this town expected to wake up any 
morning and hear that he was dead. That man would drink 
extracts and anything he could get his hands on, and lie in his 
little shop for hours, and sometimes for a day or two, in a stupor. 
If you had not accomplished anything more than reform that 
man since you came here, all the money that this church has 
cost the members would have been well spent.”’ 

Then I thought, Here is a Jew looking merely upon the refor- 
mation of this man, and he says the money is well spent. We 
who realize that there was not only reformation but also regen- 
eration—how can we question the wisdom of spending money in 
the work of God’s kingdom when souls are being brought to 
Christ. A reformed person is likely to fall again (Matthew 12:43- 
45) but a regenerated soul is fixed upon the Rock. 
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250 
THE IMPORTANCE OF THE OBSCURE 
By R. H. OWEN 
For who hath despised the day of small things?—Zechariah 4:10. 


Before Niagara I stood in awe this summer. This stupendous 
phenomenon fills one with wonder and amazement. But one 
Niagara is enough for a whole continent. And my thoughts went 
back to the sparkling rivulet that flows near my home in Wiscon- 
sin. Running by hamlet and farmhouse, it gives blessing to all. 
Our continent needs tens of thousands of crystal fountains and 
limpid brooks whose names have never been registered in any 
geography. These give to America a greater blessing than the 
mighty falls whose fame has covered the earth. 

And so, now and then, once or twice in a century, God raises 
up a man great and gifted and mighty, a Niagara of a man, in 
whose presence the world trembles and wonders. Yet, for its 
progress, the kingdom of God depends far more on the tens of 
thousands of obscure souls who quietly and unobtrusively 
scatter blessings in every neighborhood throughout the length 
and breadth of our blessed land. Though you be but a slender 
rill, let not the slender rill think that it may cease flowing. God 
makes the earth fruitful chiefly by means of the tiny trickle on 
hillside and plain; and he saves the world by lowly Christians. 
Nineteen centuries ago, to a little group of obscure men chosen 
from all that were on the earth, the prince of teachers said: 
“Ye are the light of the world.” 


251 
A NOBLE ACT OF SELF-DENIAL 


By CHARLES CARROLL ALBERTSON 


Love seeketh not its own.—I Corinthians 13:45. 


The late Dr. William B. Palmore, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, found among his father’s papers a deed to more 
than five thousand acres of land in the heart of West Virginia. 
He looked up the matter and discovered that the land was 
occupied by hundreds of families. They had simply ‘“‘squatted”’ 
there and, without legal title to the property, had made their 
homes and reared their children. 

Dr. Palmore went and saw practically every little cottage and 
cabin on the land. Through the windows he watched the people 
about their humble firesides, and heard mothers singing their 
little children to sleep. Then he asked himself: ‘Can I evict 
these people or demand rent from them? Can I, as a Christian 
and a minister, bring distress to so many hearts?” 

The property represented millions of dollars. Beneath the 
surface of the land lay valuable minerals. Moreover, legal 
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counsel assured Dr. Palmore that his right to the property was 
incontestable, and stood ready to press his claim in court. 

There ensued a struggle, a battle between self and non-self. 
Non-self worl the victory. In Dr. Palmore’s mind, non-self 
represented God, the Divine Will, the Love of Christ. He 
resorted to prayer, and he rose from his knees with a firm deci- 
sion to waive all his claims and give to every squatter on the 
land a freehold title. 

Friends of Dr. Palmore regarded this as the greatest act of his 
life. But, after all, it was characteristic of the man. He had 
lived on the high level of Christian stewardship. He bequeathed 
virtually his entire fortune to the church. 

: 4 not the Christian’s use of money the acid test of his sincer- 
ity: 


252 
~BUT, CHRISTIANILY GAVE THE SKIN” 


By JoHn ANDREW HoLMEs 


First they gave their own selves to the Lord, and to us through the will of 
God.—II Corinthians 8:5. 


Let me tell you of as fine an exploit of Christian knighthood as 
can be found in all the annals of chivalry. 

Skaptia Sigvalson was an Icelander. Several years ago he 
settled on a farm in Minnesota. One day the immigrant read 
in a paper that a Norwegian-American named Gust Olson had 
been severely burned in an explosion and was lying in a critical 
condition in a Saint Paul hospital. The surgeons had attempted 
to produce a false skin, but had failed; and it was necessary to 
secure a hundred and twenty-five square inches of human cuticle 
if Gust was to live. 

Skaptia immediately boarded a train, went to the hospital, 
and provided from his own quivering flesh the needed skin. 
Later, when he was convalescing in the hospital, he was asked 
by a reporter if he was an old friend of the invalid. 

“No,” replied Skaptia, “I never saw him before.”’ 

“How, then, did you come to make this sacrifice?’ 

“Tt was this way,” he replied. ‘‘Down there on the farm I seldom 
got a chance to do anybody any good. So, when I saw in the 
paper how Gust was fixed, I just thought I’d come up and help 
him out.” 

Here was a case of science and religion getting together and 
saving a life. It was science that furnished the skill; but it was 
genuine Christianity that gave the skin. 
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253 
A NEW AUTOMOBILE 


By Ernest C. Kos 
Luke 9:23; Galatians 5:25; Titus 2:7. 


It was in North Carolina. The stars looked down upon the 
roofs of many houses. Under one of them a stern battle was 
on—in a minister’s soul. 

He was greatly loved by his people. Though bold in speech, 
he was also humble, sympathetic, and a tireless worker. Often 
he sounded the call to consecrated service. The heroism of 
messengers of the Cross in far, needy lands constantly shamed 
and fired him. Giddiness, superficiality, and shameless indul- 
gence were rampant among the thoroughly un-Christlike ‘‘Chris- 
tians’’ of the community. He stood there as God’s man to 
challenge his people to a deeper devotion; and he knew that he 
must not ask others to go where he would not lead. 

Two years before, certain members of his church had given 
him a Dodge touring car. It seemed best now to trade it. The 
Buick salesman was eager and persistent. A number of times 
he called by telephone. Several times he visited the pastor. 
On long drives he demonstrated the Buick’s superior qualities. 
He left the car with the pastor so that he might take his family 
on delightful drives, and they liked the car very much. 

At last the trade was made, and the elegant sedan was in the 
pastor’s garage. But that night came the battle. The pastor 
could not forget that the educational building of his church 
was only two-thirds paid for, that the orphans’ home was suffer- 
ing for lack of funds, that the forces of the kingdom of Christ 
on far frontiers were wavering, their ranks pitiably depleted. 
He knew noble young men and women whose purpose to bear 
the light to the lands in darkness was being frustrated. Foul 
vapors of cynicism and despair, he knew, were creeping over 
some of even his most thoughtful and promising young people, 
who were raising puzzling questions about the genuineness of the 
religion they had seen in practice. In his church were some of 
those rare, beautiful souls who find great joy in denying self 
for the sake of Christ. He remembered these: and the thought 
would not down that his very Master was one of whom it was 
said that he had not where to lay his head. The man who had 
dealt in the noisy daytime with a Buick salesman was now deal- 
ing in the silent night with his deepest self and the Eternal. 

With the morning came the light. The salesman courteously 
agreed to cancel the sale. For several hundred dollars less, the 
pastor traded for a less elegant and comfortable car, but one in 
which he could more freely visit the poor, one more suitable for 
a servant of the cross-bearing Christ. 


Now a new ring in that pastor’s voice and new strength and 
tenderness in his ministering hands evince a new sense of fellow- 
ship with the humble and sacrificing Jesus. 
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254 
SHALL WE FORGET? 


By Joun A. HeLp 
Romans 10:14-15. 


At Cana of Galilee, years ago, I had an experience which I 
shall never forget. This little place of ruins is now inhabited 
by only three or four hundred souls; but it has a permanent 
place in history because of the One who wrought there. 

We arrived at Cana about six o'clock in the evening, and 
immediately were surrounded by the usual crowd of beggars, 
though, in this case, most of them were children. Inquiring 
whether any could speak English, I heard in response a girl’s 
voice saying timidly, “‘O sir, I can speak English—a little bit 
English.’ I called the child to me and engaged her in conver- 
sation. She said she was about twelve years old, and had 
attended an English mission school, where she learned what 
she knew of the language. I learned also that she had become 
a Christian, this little native of Galilee, and that she was hunger- 
ing for an education. (It is surprising how many of these natives 
are.) She told me that she wanted to come to America and 
prepare herself to do mission work among her own people. 
She was well acquainted with our missionary at Nazareth; and 
she could tell me much of her own Christian experience. Her 
plea was so plaintive and her ardor so impressive that I was 
completely captivated; and had I been in position to do so, I 
should have taken the child with me then and there. Just then 
I heard the guide shout, ‘“‘We must go.” I stepped back into 
my car; and the girl, her face now wet with tears, pleaded: ‘‘O 
sir, please don’t forget me when you get back to America! O 
sir, please don’t forget me!” And then, with tone and look that 
I shall never forget, lifting her hand, she called, “‘O sir, please 
don’t forget me!’’ This was the last glimpse I had of her. 

That night we spent in Tiberias, the city built by one of the 
Caesars. Here, also, Jesus walked the streets and blessed the 
multitudes. That night, as I walked among the ruins and along 
the shores of the wonderful Sea of Galilee, memories that shall 
ever be golden to me crowded into my mind. But, in spite of 
these, the face of that child came before me again; and again I 
heard her plaintive plea, ‘Oh, please sir, please do not forget 
me!’’ I returned to my hotel, weary and sleepy, for it was now 
past midnight: but as I closed my eyes, that face, drawn with 
agony, was before me; and I heard again that pitiful appeal, “O 
sir, please, please do not forget me!” 

Many times as I have studied our great mission problems, I 
have thought of that plea; and the cries of thousands of human 
souls have surged into my heart. Like that child, they are 
calling to you, and to me. When shall that call be answered? 


NOTE.—After the first edition of this work was published, Dr. Held told me that, as soon 
as he could, he did answer in a substantial way the call of that child,—Editor. 
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255 
A STUDY IN MOTIVES 


By BrucE RICHARD BAXTER 
Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked servant.—Luke 19:22. 


“Any preacher who asks a congregation for money for foreign 
missions is a criminal; and any person who gives money to 
foreign missions is a fool.’ 

So said a man seated at a table on the terrace in front of the 
Shepherds Hotel in Cairo, Egypt. I was at the adjoining table 
and heard the assertion. ‘The man was an American; so I stepped 
over and asked him if he really meant what he said. He replied 
that he surely did. I asked if he had had any experience in the 
foreign field on which to base his remark. He said that he had 
been in the Orient for nine years—seven years in China and two 
in India. He added that he had had many dealings with the 
missionaries, and that this was his unprejudiced opinion. Then 
I asked what he was doing in the Orient. He answered that he 
was there on business. I asked him what his business was. 
After considerable hesitation, he replied that he was representing 
an American tobacco company. He admitted that he had been 
interested in the campaign in China to replace opium with 
tobacco, using the slogan, ‘‘A cigarette in the mouth of every 
Chinese.”” He later confessed that he had had serious difficulties 
with seven mission stations! 


256 
AUNT NANCY: 


By WirtLtiAM ARTHUR THOMAS 
She hath done what she could.—Mark 14:8. 


In the oldtime Congregational churches of New Hampshire, 
it was the custom to take an annual collection for foreign missions. 
“Mission Sabbath” had arrived for the First Church of Milford; 
and the last bell, which was tolled for five minutes before the 
service, was sending out its warning to late church-goers. The 
housemaid hurried to my study door and said, ‘‘Miss Bennett is 
downstairs and wishes to see you.” 

The caller was Aunt Nancy to me, and to the major part of the 
church and community. She was well along in the last half of 
her tenth decade. As poor as is often the case at her great age, 
she was in Christian graces the richest woman in the town; and 
none knew her but to love her. Since she was a maiden, with no 
relatives and living alone, a generous friend had long before built 
her a tiny house of a room and a half, and had invested for her 
a little money which produced the pathetic income of one dollar 
a week! Beyond this she had nothing whatever save the little 
offerings which kindly friends brought in now and then. She 
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was pitiable to look upon. Her aged form was bent with the 
weight of nearly a century; and her hands and fingers, misshapen 
and stiffened by arthritis, were wellnigh useless. Yet, never a 
church service—morning, afternoon, evening—but she was there. 
Winter storms and summer heat did not daunt her. Always, as 
the hour of evening service approached, the cheerful glimmer 
of her little old-fashioned brass lantern, dangling by a short chain, 
could be seen twinkling up and down in the middle of the street 
as she made her way slowly to the house of God, that she might 
be ‘‘an example to the rising generation.” 

This was Aunt Nancy, as we affectionately called her. And 
on that wintry Sunday morning in 1890 she was at the parsonage 
door waiting to see me, as the bell tolled for worship. Now, 
Aunt Nancy was a person whose requests could not be treated 
lightly, so down I went to see her. She said she wouldn’t keep 
me “more’n a minute,” as she just wanted me to put her “‘col- 
lection on the contribution plate’’ for her; and, taking a five- 
dollar bill from the palm of her worn mitten, she handed it to me. 
She said that she wanted her minister to put her money in because 
she ‘“‘didn’t want anybody to know it.” 

I demurred, telling her that the amount was too large, that 
she couldn’t afford it, that people would find it out and would 
not like it, and that it just wouldn’t do. I said, ‘‘Let me give 
that amount for you.”’ (J had intended to give two dollars!) But 
she insisted, naively suggesting, ‘‘You can put in five dollars too, 
if you want to.” 

At last, abating my remonstrance, I said, ‘‘Well, I will consent 
if you will tell me how you got this money, and if I then think it 
right that you should give it.” 

“Oh, Honey,” she said, “I earned it by taking in washing.” 

And that was God’s truth! She was able to make that sacred 
contribution by laundering with those gnarled and stiffened 
fingers little dribs of linen for friends now and then, saving the 
money she thus earned, for missions! As was said of another 
great giver a long time ago, ‘She hath done what she could; 

that also which this woman hath done shall be spoken 
of for a memorial of her.” 

In 1923 it was my privilege to go back to that community, 
on the occasion of the tercentenary of the Pilgrim settlements in 
New Hampshire, and to speak before a great assembly in the 
old First Church. During my address I told this incident 
in the life of that saintly woman, and it met with an electric 
response. I learned later that many of my friends among the 
older people could hardly restrain themselves until, the service 
over, they might tell me that when she had passed out of 
her tiny earthly house into her mansion in the Father's house, 
it was found that she had bequeathed to the church her little 
property, the annual income from which was to be added to 
the contribution of the church to Christian missions. Thus 
Aunt Nancy will be a perpetual ‘‘example to the rising gene- 
ration.” 
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257 
DO IT NOW! 


By CHARLES GULLEY ELLIOTT 


Boast not thyself of tomorrow; for thou knowest not what a day may bring 
forth.—Proverbs 27:1. 


Honor Jehovah with . . . the first-fruits of all thine increase.—Proverbs 3:9. 


Some years ago the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, facing a large deficit, sent its secretary to 
the stronger churches throughout the South in order to raise 
the money necessary to meet the obligations. After an address 
in Chattanooga, a business man said, ‘‘I could give you a thousand 
dollars; but by investing it I could give you two thousand dollars 
next year.’’ He was urged to give what he could at once, to 
meet the emergency, and then to do what he could the following 
year; but all arguments failed. Before the year closed, he 
was bankrupt. 


258 
A SAFE INVESTMENT 


By CHARLES GULLEY ELLIOTT 


Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth, where moth and rust consume, 
and where thieves break through and steal: but lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth consume, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal: for where thy treasure ts, there will thy heart be also.— Matthew 
6:19-21. 


A friend of mine once told me of a merchant in one of the great 
cities of England who was approached by a Christian worker 
asking for a contribution. The merchant listened to the appeal, 
then turned to his desk and wrote a check for fifty pounds. 
While the visitor tarried a few minutes, talking, a telegram was 
handed to the merchant. After reading it he said, ‘‘I have had 
bad news: I have just lost a vessel at sea, and I shall have to 
ask you to return the check I gave you.”’ 

The Christian worker handed back the check, supposing that 
he had lost the contribution. But the merchant wrote another 
check and handed it to him; and to his astonishment he found 
that it was for two hundred and fifty pounds. He said, ‘I 
thought you said you had had bad news; and yet you give me 
five times as much as you did before!”’ 

“Yes,” replied the merchant; ‘‘I have lost a vessel and cargo 
at sea; and I thought I had better give while I had it. I don’t 
know what the next news may be.” 
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A ROMANCE IN CITY MISSIONS 


By Joun Love 


Unto me, who am less than the least of all saints, was this grace given, to preach 
unto the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ—Ephesians 3:8. 


One day, about the year 1855, a city missionary in lower New 
York was seen escorting a green Swede up to the city hall to 
secure aid in the burial of a baby whom the forlorn foreigner was 
carrying under his arm in a paper wrapper. Later, attending the 
First Ward Mission, the Swede was converted, and he rapidly 
learned the English language. Then he felt called to the gospel 
ministry. From a man who manufactured weapons of war a 
scholarship was obtained for the young apostle of peace; and 
he entered Madison (now Colgate) University at Hamilton, 
New York. 

In his senior year the Civil War broke out, and he drilled a 
home-guard company. His company at length enlisted in the 
61st regiment of New York, which, at an earlier date, was com- 
manded by Colonel Nelson A. Miles, who ultimately became a 
lieutenant-general commanding the United States Army. Colonel 
Spencer W. Cone, son of the famous Rev. Dr. Cone of the First 
Baptist Church of New York City, succeeded Colonel Miles. 
In due course our Swede was made colonel of the famous 
regiment. In several engagements he was acting brigadier- 
general. Later he was named for the office of brigadier-general 
by Grant and Hancock; but as his term of enlistment had about 
expired, he retired from the army to become pastor of the little 
churches at Mohawk and Ilion, New York. 

Feeling an urge toward his native land, he went to Stockholm 
and established there the Bethel Theological Seminary, of which 
he was president for more than forty years. Though he became 
blind, he continued his services as a theological teacher; and at a 
great gathering of the Baptists of the world at Stockholm several 
years ago, a group of the brethren and friends of Rev. K. Oscar 
Broady, D.D., LL.D., in token of loving and grateful memories, 
went to his grave and placed thereon a beautiful floral tribute. 
The writer of this record was a member of that group. 


“Sow in the morn thy seed; 
At eve hold not thy hand; 
To doubt and fear give thou no heed; 
Broadcast it o’er the land. 


“Thou canst not toil in vain; 
Cold, heat, and moist and dry 
Shall foster and mature the grain 
For garners in the sky.” 
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THE MISSIONARY A DIVER 


By J. A. EAxIn 
Missionary to Siam 


For even as we have many members in one body, and not all the members have 
the same office: so ye, who are many, are one body in Christ, and severally members 
one of another.—Romans 12:4-5. 

The ocean diver puts on his protective armor, adjusts the life- 
line which brings to him the breath of life, and drops into the 
deep, seeking lost treasure at the bottom of the sea. Mean- 
while his comrades in the boat keep the lifeline clear, and pump 
the air down with unremitting effort. He cannot remain down 
without their help: he cannot return to the surface without their 
help. He is absolutely dependent on them. 

This is a true picture of the relation of the foreign missionary 
to his brethren in the homeland. He leaves home and friends 
and native land, as dear to him as they are to you, and goes 
down into the midst of a moral and spiritual miasma of which 
you cannot possibly conceive. He does it gladly; but he cannot 
remain at his post without your help. He cannot even return 
to the homeland without your help. Under God, he is abso- 
lutely dependent on you; and our Lord has called you to do your 
part as truly as he has called the missionary. 

Sometimes the diver sees gold and gems lying just beyond his 
reach, and he signals his comrades to let out the lifeline a little 
more. They promptly respond, knowing that he can see what 
they cannot see. Likewise the missionary asks his supporters 
for a little more help, to enable him to reach precious souls 
which are beyond their ken. 


261 
UNACCEPTABLE OFFERINGS 


By CHARLES WAGNER 
But unto Cain and to his offering he had not respect.—Genesis 4:5. 


When I was a small schoolboy, we lived in what was then 
Dakota Territory, where wild roses, which I greatly admired, 
grew in luxuriance. One day, during the noon hour, when the 
boys and girls had eaten dinner, we all set out to gather roses. 
We succeeded in finding a great many, of various shades from 
deep red to snowy white, all rich in perfume. 

I intended to present my bouquet to my teacher, whom I 
greatly loved; and I hurried across the prairie with my offering. 
Attracted by one rose which was finer than the others, I retained 
it for myself, confident that my teacher would gladly receive 
so large a bunch of the beautiful and fragrant roses without 
taking offense because I was keeping just one, even though that 
one was the finest. Very proudly I handed her the flowers, 
holding the reserved one in my other hand; and I eagerly 
expected a gracious smile of appreciation. 
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No words can express the surprise and disappointment I 
experienced when she picked up a penknife and hacked those 
beautiful roses into tiny bits. Then she looked straight into my 
eyes and said in aggrieved tones, ‘‘My boy, if your teacher is not 
worthy of your finest rose, she will not accept any.” 

It nearly broke my heart, and I slipped away alone for a long 
cry. But I learned a valuable lesson that day. 

Do we not often keep the best for ourselves, and still expect 
God to be pleased with what manufacturers call ‘“‘seconds’’? 


262 
THE CHURCH’S NEGLECT OF THE RICH 
By Roy C, HELFENSTEIN 
I Timothy 6:17-19. 


He was my neighbor. I had known him for several years 
and had had delightful social and business fellowship with him; 
but he had not been inside a church for thirty years, except at 
the funeral of some friend. I felt it my duty to speak to him 
about his need of Christ, and Christ’s need of him. But my 
courage always failed when I was with him, because he was 
recognized as the richest man in the city and one of the most 
prominent men in the state. I was afraid that he might think 
me presumptuous if I spoke to him of his need of Christ. 

But so heavily did the conviction weigh upon me, that I 
called on him one day for the specific purpose of presenting 
Christ’s claim. I was ushered into his luxuriously furnished 
house and seated in his library. When he entered, he greeted 
me kindly and then proceeded to lead me into conversation 
concerning business. I was about to postpone my mission; 
but my better self came to the rescue, and I introduced the 
subject in this way: ‘Your business advice has been a wonderful 
help to me; and I certainly do appreciate your interest in me as 
a friend. I wonder what you would say to me if you knew that 
I was making a business investment that might cost me every 
dollar I have.” 

“Who has you on their sucker list now?’ he asked. Then he 
continued: ‘‘You can be perfectly confidential with me. I shall 
be only too glad to give you any advice on any deal you may be 
contemplating.” 

“But what if I had not come to you about the question, and 
you had learned from someone else that I was about to make such 
an investment: what would you have done?” 

‘Well,’ he answered, “‘I hope I am enough of a friend of yours 
to have felt free to call you over the ’phone or call at your home 
and tell you to ‘lay off of it.’ Come on and tell me who is hook- 
ing you.” , 

Looking him straight in the eyes, I replied: ‘‘I believe you 
are that good a friend of mine. And I want you to know that 
I am just as good a friend to you. And as your friend, I came 
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to see you today to tell you that you are making an investment 
of your life and your influence that is going to cost you more 
than every dollar you have: it will cost you your immortal soul.”’ 

Tears came into his eyes, and with softened voice he said: 
“T know it. I know it. And I wish I were a Christian.” 

I explained how easy it was to become a Christian if he wanted 
with all his heart to do so. The conversation that followed and 
his prayer of self-dedication to God were most touching. Then 
he said: “You are the first minister who ever said a word to me 
about my soul. I thank you for your interest. Don’t forget 
that the most spiritually neglected people in every city are the 
rich. The church seems to think we don’t need God.” 


263 
THE BLESSEDNESS OF GIVING 
By E. B. WiLtiaMs 


Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, that he himself said, It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.—-A cts 20:35. 


A few days after I entered my first pastorate, an old Scotch 
farmer was introduced to me as one of the deacons of my church. 
Being interested to know the kind of church officials I was to have, 
I inquired about this man. I was told that he had lived alone 
since the death of his wife two years before, that he paid one- 
fifth of the current expenses and missionary gifts of the local 
church, and that he had contributed generously to many reli- 
gious and charitable enterprises outside his community. 

After I met this good man, a laborer in a neighboring village, 
whose family depended on his wages for a livelihood, suffered a 
long illness. But the grocer and the landlord continued to be 
paid, and before long it leaked out that the old Scotch deacon 
was responsible for this. At another time a poor man’s house 
with its contents was destroyed by fire, and the old Scotchman 
furnished beds and clothing for the stricken family. In this way 
he filled his days with generous deeds. 

Yet some said that he was close-fisted. I did not understand 
this until, one day, he invited me to his unpretentious little 
house for dinner. To my great surprise, there was scarcely 
enough food to satisfy my hunger. But there was no apology— 
except that when he could sell eggs for more than two cents 
each, he did not eat them, because it was not profitable. After 
the meal, we sat on the veranda and chatted; and I learned that 
it had been the habit of his life to spend very little on himself. 
With singular impressiveness he talked about the virtues of 
simplicity and self-denial. Then, suddenly sitting erect, he 
said with a noble pride, ‘‘Because I have not spent much on 
myself, I have been able to give a big share to God and human- 
ity.’ Then he sat gazing quietly out into the dusk, with the 
light of peace and joy on his face. And I recalled the words of 
the Master: ‘Whosoever shall lose his life for my sake shall find 
ite 
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264 
THE COMPANION CHRIST 


By Guy R. Hurvsutr 
Lo, I am with you always.—Matthew 28:20. 


Some years ago I was called, ‘‘sight unseen,” to be pastor of a 
church in a small Southern town, and I accepted without making 
a visit to the field. I was to arrive early on the Sunday on which 
I should preach my first sermon. Finding it possible, however, 
to go up on the afternoon before, I did so, and reached the place 
ahead of schedule, without heralding my arrival. Registering 
at the hotel, I strolled up the main street, thinking that, incognito, 
I might learn more in one afternoon about the moral make-up 
of the town than in a year known as a minister. 

Over a drugstore I saw a sign bearing as the name of the pro- 
prietor that of the chairman of the board of deacons who had 
carried on the correspondence with me. I entered, but was 
disappointed in not finding the usual drugstore crowd, being 
told by one whoin I correctly supposed to be the proprietor and 
my leading deacon that they were at a baseball game. How- 
ever, I sauntered up to the counter, drummer-like, and ordered 
a “‘dope,’’ as a coca-cola is colloquially called in some parts. I 
then baited my hook and cast to see what I could catch. In 
other words, I told as questionable a story as I could bring my- 
self to tell, wondering what I should hear in return. It was 
unsportsmanlike, I admit, and I hardly know why I used that 
method. Well, anyway, I caught a whale. Really, the story 
that the proprietor came back with was so smutty that it floored 
me; and I retreated to the hotel and sat on the front porch. 

Meanwhile the hotel proprietor noticed my name on the 
register, connected it with the new Baptist minister, and tele- 
phoned to my drugstore acquaintance, who said, ‘‘Have Brother 
Hurlbutt stay there until I get down.” In a few minutes he ar- 
rived in an automobile, and hurried into the hotel to meet ‘‘the 
new preacher,” giving me the “high sign’’ as he went in. 

He appeared again, in a moment, hacked and ashamed. ‘Why, 
Brother Hurlbutt, we didn’t expect you until tomorrow! I want 
you to go right over to my house.” 

“Yes, Doctor, I’ll be glad to.” 

“Why, er—er—Brother Hurlbutt, I didn’t recognize you 
when you were in the drugstore.”’ 

SO. Doctor.” 

“Why, er—won’t you forgive me for the story I told you?” 

“Yes, Doctor. Come up to my room while I get my bag.” 

In the room I asked, ‘‘Doctor, are you a Christian?” 

“T hope so, young man.” 

“Doctor, do you believe in Jesus Christ?’ 

‘Why, certainly!” 

“Vou don’t believe, Doctor, that he lied?” 

“Most assuredly not!’”’ with a puzzled expression. 
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“Well, Doctor, do you believe him when he says, ‘Lo, I am 
with you always’? ”’ 

“Why, yes!” 

“Then don’t you think it might be well to get down on your 
knees right here and ask his pardon for the story you told him?” 

He did. And I won a friend for Christ that day—and for 
myself. 


265 
IN TUNE WITH GOD 


By Ira Dwicut LyTTLE 


The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: for they are 
foolishness unto him; and he cannot know them, because they are spiritually 
judged.—I Corinthians 2:14. 


I was standing one evening by the piano, listening to an old 
melody. Several times, it seemed to me, the pianist struck a 
wrong note. I mentioned this, and she carefully played the 
measure again. But each time she came to B flat, there was that 
singular little buzz. By my side was a window composed of 
small lights of glass. I placed my finger at random on one of 
these lights, and immediately the sound ceased, only to recur 
when I removed my finger. That loose glass was responding to 
B flat on the piano. 

During the winter and spring of 1913, I was supplying a little 
country church a few miles from Montclair, New Jersey. One 
Sunday I was returning home with the family who were enter- 
taining me; and as we approached the house, I noticed wireless 
equipment, uncommon in those days. I made some remark 
about it to the lad at my side, and in delight he told me that he 
and his chum had installed an outfit. The greatest message 
they had received came a few months before, when Roosevelt’s 
life was attempted during his famous campaign. On the night 
when the news of the dastardly attack was flashed round the 
world, the boys had caught it on what was no more than a toy. 
But the principle was correct, and they had tuned in. 

One evening last winter I sat before one of the latest receiving- 
sets. There came to me through space the voice of a friend whom 
I had not seen for nearly a quarter of a century, preaching to his 
congregation in a distant city. The principle was the same: 
I had tuned in. The machine I used was finely finished, and 
worth hundreds of dollars, whereas the outfit of the little lads 
was crude and inexpensive. But theirs brought in the message 
just the same. 

Whether a man be learned or ignorant, cultivated or unculti- 
vated, he has to satisfy but one requirement to receive the things 
of the Spirit: he must be in tune with God. 
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266 
FORGIVENESS AND PRAYER 


By CLovis G. CHAPPELL 


Luke 11:4; James 2:13. 


She was a member of my church. She was straight as an 
arrow, cold as ice, and hard as a nail: and therefore, when the 
news spread abroad that her oldest daughter, a beautiful girl of 
seventeen—we will call her Mary—had gone astray, nobody who 
knew the mother expected that the unfortunate daughter would 
receive much sympathy from her. 

But the mother was even far more bitter than any of us 
expected. Her face went white, her lips came together in a tight 
line, and she pronounced sentence against her daughter as 
calmly and as coldly as any had ever been pronounced against 
a culprit at the bar. If she had raged, there would have been 
more hope; but her voice was very low and very hard, and 
cutting as a knife: ‘I will never look on her face again. She 
shall never cross the threshold of my home again!” 

Such was the sentence; and the Spartan mother set about 
executing it. She sent Mary away to a rescue home. There 
she was to stay till the child was born. Then she was to have 
it adopted, and make her own way in the world the best she 
could. Everybody felt it to be a hard sentence; but not even 
the husband and father was able to have it changed. 

Many weeks passed. At length the heartbroken girl could 
stand it no longer. So she slipped away from the rescue home; 
and one evening after the shadows gathered, she knocked at 
her mother’s door. But the mother made good her threat, and 
turned Mary away. She went across the field to a house in 
which lived a family that rented land from her father. Reluc- 
tantly they took her in; and here, in the most trying moment 
that ever comes to a woman’s soul, she was alone! 

When the little lad was three weeks old, a member of my 
congregation approached me one night and said, “Did you know 
that the folks who took Mary in are going to turn her out?” 

“‘No,”’ I answered; ‘‘has she any place to go?” 

SINT Gy 

“Will not her mother take her?”’ I queried. 

SING. 

“Has anybody asked her to take her?”’ 

“Nobody,” he said; and he continued: ‘You see, it is this 
way: Her mother has heart trouble. She has forbidden Mary’s 
name to be mentioned in her presence; and everybody believes 
that if it is mentioned she will die of heart failure.” 

With this information, I went to the parsonage, and, after a 
season of prayer, rose to my feet highly resolved to go over and 
kill her—if it would kill her to talk to her about her own wayward 
and now heartbroken daughter. So I made my way to the 
mother’s home. Some young children were playing on the 
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carpet. I said, “If you will send these children out, I have 
something I wish to say to you.” I could see suspicion in her 
face; but she complied with my request. Then, without any 
preliminary skirmishing, I said, “I have come to talk to you 
about your daughter Mary.” 

She sprang to her feet and started across the room to her 
dresser. Not knowing what she was going after, I went along 
with her. Whatever it was, she did not get it, but came back 
and sat down; and we resumed our conversation. I let her know 
frankly that I had come to have my say, and that nothing was 
going to turn me aside. 

“Mrs. A ,’ I said, “if you do not take your daughter 
back, you know your unsaved husband will not have the slightest 
confidence in your religion: and I do not blame him. If you do 
not take your daughter back, there is but one door open to her, 
and that is the door of shame—and she will be pushed there 
by her mother’s own hand. If you do not take your daughter 
back, you are a doomed woman as certainly as you hear me this 
moment. I had a thousand times rather stand in her place 
before the judgment seat of Christ than to stand in yours. 
You cannot even pray the Lord’s prayer without asking God 
not to forgive your sins.” 

She burst into tears, partly from rage, I think, and partly 
from fear and grief. ‘I cannot forgive her,’ she said. “I can- 
not! I cannot!” 

“You can,” I replied, “‘and you must. Let me go after her. 
I will bring her home. I will bring her back to her mother; and 
you can put your arms around her and tell her that you love her, 
and that you freely forgive her, and that you want to help her 
start life anew.” 

Again she sobbed, “I cannot! I cannot!” 

I was about to turn away in despair. It seemed that she 
did not even want to forgive. But at last she said, “I will ask 
God to help me.”’ 

With this small encouragement, I left her. 

On the following evening another friend approached me and . 
said, “‘Did you know that Mary has gone home?” 

“No,” I answered, ‘‘I had not heard; but I will see.’”’ And 
without further words I went up the street ata run. Our houses 
stood back to back. So I ran through my parsonage and back 
yard and back garden, and through her back garden and back 
yard. Then I stood in the rain, by the window, listening. And 
the music I heard was about the sweetest that I can remember. 
I heard the rocking of an old-fashioned straight chair and the 
cracked voice of a grandmother as she sang a baby to sleep! 

I left the town a little later; but before departing, I went at 
the invitation of this grandmother and baptized the little fellow 
that had come into the world branded by shame, but with the 
sanctifying kiss of his heavenly Father on his baby life. And, 
wonderful to relate, the peace of heaven had come into the old 
mother’s face. Under the touch of Christ, this hardened 
Pharisee had become as a little child. 
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267 
THE NEGLECTED COMPASS 


By MILres G. TUPPER 


If the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is the darkness!—Matthew 6:2 3. 
(See also Jeremiah 17:9; I Corinthians 3:18.) 


We had made nearly half the distance from St. John, New 
Brunswick, to Canning, Nova Scotia, in a schooner called ‘‘the 
Parrsboro packet.” At sundown a great thunderstorm was 
approaching us from our rear. Though we had a full-sail breeze 
on our port beam, we had been losing by reason of the strong- 
flowing ebb tide against us. It was becoming dark, and there 
was no prospect of our holding our own in such a tide. More- 
over, the choppy seas made it more difficult to manage the ves- 
sel, which was heavily loaded with grindstones, iron, and the like. 
So the captain decided to make directly for a safe port and there 
anchor for the night. Therefore, allowing for set of tide, varia- 
tion of the compass, leeway, and inevitably bad steering, he 
ordered a course which should have brought us in an hour or 
two within view of the lighthouse at the mouth of the harbor. 

After three hours’ sailing in a terrific storm, looking in vain 
for the light described in The Coast Pilot, since the lee shore was 
appearing nearer and darker, and more forbidding by reason of 
the heavy seas dashing upon it, the captain determined to make 
for deeper water. Accordingly, he gave command to ‘keep 
her off” from the course previously followed. As all hope of 
seeing the light was now past, during all the rest of that night 
we sailed with no other object than to keep the ship off the rocks, 
hoping to be able to make some other port by morning. When 
morning came, we entered another harbor, where we rested 
until the storm was over. 

Now, before quitting this harbor, we took compass bearings; 
and we found that our compass, by reason of iron in our cargo, 
had a deviation of two and a half points to the left of the true 
course. There is no doubt that it was this deviation that 
caused us to miss the longed-for light. While in St. John, we 
had neglected to test the compass; and in the storm we could 
not do it. Because of this, instead of being guided safely into 
port, we were exposed to great danger and were subjected to a 
long, cold night of anxiety and fear. 

In our endeavor to reach the heavenly haven, are not our 
spiritual compasses likely to be so deflected by our worldly cargoes 
that we shall at least suffer great danger and loss? We cannot 
be sure that our compasses are true and reliable unless we have 
taken time to hear and heed the “‘still, small voice’ of the Spirit 
of God. When the storm of eternal judgment overtakes us, it 
will be too late to adjust our souls to see “‘the true Light.” 
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268 
FOREORDINATION AND PRAYER 
By W. C. WiLcox 


And it shall come to pass that, before they call, I will answer.—Isaiah 65:24. 


Your Father knoweth what things ye have need of, before ye ask him.— Matthew 
6:8. (See also Mark 11:24, with marginal note.) 


My classmate in college was greatly in need of ten dollars, and 
didn’t know where he could get it. Having great faith in prayer, 
he asked God for it. That very day, he received a letter enclosing 
ten dollars. The letter was mailed two days before the prayer 
was offered. 

One time, when I had just learned how to keep my head above 
water for a few strokes, I was taking a swim alone in a deep pond. 
A boat was anchored out beyond my depth about a stone’s 
throw, and I decided to swim to it. But I overestimated my 
strength, and it gave out completely while I was still far from the 
boat. With a despairing cry to God to have mercy on my soul, 
I threw up my arms and sank—up to my waist! God had pre- 
pared that shallow place years before I uttered that prayer. 
But for my need it was an answer. 


269 
“THANK YOU, GOD!” 
By KATHLEEN W. HypE 


All things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe that ye received! them, and 
ye shall have them.— Mark 11:24. 


One evening in 1919, in the far Northwest, as the last rays of 
light rested on the sweet face of a woman, in the dim light a 
little white-clad figure could be seen kneeling at her knee. Taking 
a step forward and listening closely, I heard the faintly murmured 
words of the child’s prayer: ‘“‘God, bless Mamma. And oh, 
please take care of Daddy: he’s awfully far away!’ As the 
child whispered ‘‘Amen,” she opened her blue eyes and looked 
up into her mother’s face and said, ‘“Thank you, God!” 

The mother stroked the child’s hair and smiled wistfully at 
the child’s simple faith. She herself wished for that perfect 
trust of a child, and murmured a prayer that she might regain 
it. She prayed also for the safety of her husband. 

That night a telegram came, saying, “I am safe and sound. 
More by letter.—Daddy.” 

The mother did not understand until later in the evening, 
when the telephone rang and a man’s harsh voice said: ‘‘Are 
you alone?-—No.—Well, your husband was killed this evening in 
a railroad accident.” 


1The past tense is properly used here, as in the margin in the text of the American Standard 
Version, for the Greek aorist,—Editor, 
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Bravely the mother answered, “Oh no! I had a telegram from 
him only a few minutes ago, and he is safe.’’ 

The morning paper bore the headlines: 

SHEEP TRAIN WRECKED. ALL ON BOARD KILLED. 
Then followed the story of how the failure of a brakeman to 
give a proper signal had resulted in the colliding of two trains 
and the death of all on board. 

Now, the father of that family is very self-willed and deter- 
mined. Yet when, on the afternoon before the wreck, he was 
approached by a stranger (he had never seen him before and 
never saw him again) who also had sheep on the train, and who 
suggested that the two of them leave the train, feed their sheep 
in the stockyards, and take another train for the market in 
Omaha, the father, remarkable to say, yielded to the suggestion, 
even though the new plan meant increased expense! Accord- 
ingly the father escaped the wreck, and, the next morning, went 
on in safety. 


270 
CAMPFIRES AND STARS 


By Capers SATTERLEE 


Love not the world, neither the things that are in the world. If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in him. For all that ts in the world, 
the lust of the flesh and the lust of the eyes and the vainglory of life, is not of the 
Father, but is of the world. And the world passeth away, and the lust thereof: 
but he that doeth the will of God abideth forever.—I John 2:15-17. 


Two men sat by the flickering light of a campfire. The flames 
danced, fluttered, and leaped up again. After a while, the last 
flame trembled, sputtered, and died. 

Overhead, in glittering array, the stars burned steadily, con- 
stantly; and only the light of these unchanging stars fell upon the 
silent campers now. 

At length one of the men turned to the other and said: ‘‘What 
a lesson of life in campfires and stars! The stars are our ideals, 
our visions of justice, of truth, of service, of God. The camp- 
fires are our passing desires for things that flash and sparkle for a 
while, only to die down to dead embers. The big moose we 
trailed so long, this entire hunt, that business deal we want to 
put over—all are campfires. Their brightness and glamor will 


soon fade out into mere ashes of memory. . . . Our ideals, our 
visions, the true and high things of our lives—these, like the stars, 
will shine on forever ... I’ve tried to put that thought into 


verse. It’s incomplete, but here it is: 


“Gaily, warmly, burns the fire: 
Leaping, dancing, laughs its light. 

Colder, farther, fainter, higher 
Shine the constant stars of night. 


“Campfires bright and short-lived pleasures 
Sparkle, flicker, and are fled: 
Stars and visions, deathless treasures, 
Gleam and guide till time is dead.” 
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271 
A MIRACLE OF GRACE 
By J. M. Dawson 
This kind can come out by nothing save by prayer.—Mark 9:29. 


“T wish to request prayer for a young woman of rare loveliness 
who is misusing her influence in this college. By her misuse of 
influence she is a positive menace to the spiritual welfare of many 
of the students. I feel this so keenly that I am praying for her 
either to be converted from the error of her way or to be removed 
from among us.” I made this statement at chapel one morning 
after reaching the conviction that this young woman, a teacher, 
was a factor in the extraordinarily evil situation prevailing in 
that Christian college in the Southwest. 

At the close of the service, she flew straight at me and vehe- 
mently said: ‘‘How dare you! Why did you single me out for 
such an outrageous attack? You'll surely rue this, sir!” 

I stood my ground courteously, and replied: “I did not call 
anyone’s name. You think I referred to you?” 

“‘Yes,”’ she answered furiously, ‘‘and you’re right. I’ve done 
everything I could against you and your meetings. I’ve re- 
nounced all faith in the Christian doctrines. I despise evange- 
listic methods.”’ 

“And yet, you are drawing a salary from an endowment given 
in love and prayer for the nurture of Christian character!’ I 
quietly remarked. 

Her words leaped back at me with the ferocity of a tigress; 
and I felt that further discussion would be hopeless. But the 
college pastor persuaded her to come into the conference room. 
When he had closed the door, he suggested that we kneel in 
prayer. She angrily protested. ‘I could not possibly do so,” 
she insisted. ‘“‘You do not understand: a great wrong was once 
done me by one who claimed to be a Christian, and I am too 
bitter to go through such a performance.” 

But the pastor, with prevailing tact, had us down on our knees. 
He led in the prayer—a tender, wise, soulful appeal to the Father 
for divine gifts for our needs at that moment. He then called 
on me, and | found myself marvelously subdued and carried along 
by the Spirit into acknowledgment of limitation. I cried for help 
until suddenly I had to break off. 

“Will you pray, Miss ?” the pastor asked. 

“Oh no!” she answered. ‘I haven’t prayed in years.” 

aust speak a word, and the Master will prompt you,’ he 
urged. 

She began a formal repetition of the Lord’s Prayer; but when 
she reached the end of it, she sobbed and sobbed. Then she 
poured out a torrent of confession of the hatred that had filled 
her heart, of the derelictions in her life, and of the dreadful 
lapses in her faith. Her voice softened, and presently she was 
thanking God for his forbearance and forgiveness, and was 
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pledging her return to faithfulness. When at length we parted, 
she went humbly and contritely, but happily. 

That evening five members of the football team made public 
profession of faith, and they said that it was after a talk she had 
had with them. Others followed in large numbers. Like a 
prairie fire, the revival swept through the college. To this day 
the Christian influence of that teacher has been notable and 
amazingly potent, even such as to astonish her denomination. 
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INTERCESSORY PRAYER 
By W. K. Sisk 


Again I say unto you, that if two of you shall agree on earth as touching 
anything that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father who is in 
heaven.— Matthew 18:19. 


A revival of the good old-fashioned type was in progress at a 
little country church in western Kentucky. Every evening, 
long before dark, great crowds from the countryside filled the 
little church to its capacity. These simple rustic folk, heavily 
burdened for their lost loved ones, were earnestly praying night 
and day, and were exercising great faith in God. 

On Thursday evening of the third week of the meeting, after 
sixty-five or seventy had been saved, there was an occurrence 
that can never be erased from the memory of those who witnessed 
it. The congregation had been dismissed, and the people were 
slowly making their way out of the house. But many lingered, 
appearing loath to leave the place where God had blessed them 
and theirs. Among these was a minister’s widow, who had 
promised her dying husband several years before that she would 
lead their children to Christ. She came forward to the pulpit 
and asked the pastor if he would pray with her that God would 
send her boy home before the revival closed, and save him. 

‘‘Where is your boy?” the pastor asked. 

“He is about three hundred miles from here, in a lumber camp.” 

The pastor hesitated, knowing that the meetings would con- 
tinue only three days longer. But as he looked at her pleading 
face upturned to his, he answered, “I will do it.” He then 
asked the waiting crowd if others would join them in prayer for 
the homecoming and salvation of this boy. Immediately fifteen 
responded by raising their hands; whereupon the pastor turned 
to the widow and said, ‘‘He will be saved.” 

On the following Saturday afternoon the widow’s son came 
home. That evening he accompanied his mother to the meet- 
ing, came under deep conviction, and was gloriously converted. 

The young man then told how homesick he became on Friday 
morning when he started to work. He declared that his fellow 
workmen jested and laughed at him for being homesick, and 
that he finally said: ‘Boys, there is something wrong at home. 
I am afraid my mother is sick. You can say what you please, 
but I am going home.” And he caught the first train for home. 
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INFALLIBLE FAITH 
By Ricuarp W. Lewis 


Now, faith is assurance of things hoped for, a conviction of things not seen.— 
Hebrews 11:1. 


The famous evangelist, Sam P. Jones, once came to Meridian, 
Mississippi, then my home, to conduct a city-wide revival cam- 
paign. He was the guest of Mr. Link P. Brown, whose prayers 
were the dread of saloon-keepers and law-breakers for a score of 
years, and who is still living. And these two great Christians 
cemented at that time a friendship that was never disrupted. 

Later Brother Jones’s daughter, at his home in Cartersville, 
Georgia, became so seriously ill that her life was despaired of by 
her physicians. In this extremity, the only recourse was to 
prayer. Mr. Brown, as a friend mighty in prayer, was appealed 
to. Now, Brother Brown and his wife have in their home a room 
dedicated to prayer, which they call Peniel. Into this “‘secret 
place” they went, and literally spread before the Lord the tele- 
gram from their friends. They remained there on their knees 
for a long time, until God gave them positive assurance that Sam 
Jones’s daughter would recover. 

It was on the following day, as I remember, that Mr. Brown 
walked downtown and met the presiding elder, who said, 
“Brother Brown, it is sad news we have from Cartersville: 
Brother Jones’s daughter is dead.” 

Brother Brown answered in his quiet, composed manner, 
“May I have that telegram?” 

The presiding elder gave it to him; and he returned home, 
called Mrs. Brown again into ‘‘Peniel,’’ and spread this telegram 
also before the Lord. After hours of prayer, Brother Brown was 
assured that there was something wrong with the telegram, and 
that the daughter would recover. Then the man of prayer arose, 
went in his quiet way to the telegraph office, and sent this 
message: ‘“There is something wrong about wire received. God 
promised restoration.” 

That telegram passed another from Cartersville to Brother 
Brown which said in substance that Sam Jones’s daughter was 
better. And she continued to improve until she was well. 

Some friend of the family had heard that death was inevitable 
and the end near, and had wired the death message to the pre- 
siding elder, a friend. 

How few Christians would dare to challenge a telegram 
announcing a death! Whose faith would not give way under 
such direct information as Link Brown had from the presiding 
elder? How few of us persist in importuning God until we are 
prepared to receive the holy gifts which his love bestows! Oh 
that we all might enter more largely into our sacred rights in 
prayer! 
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GOD PROMISED 


By THEoporE L. HurisButt 
He 1s faithful that promised.—Hebrews 10:23. 


In 1908 I underwent the last of a series of operations for a 
chronic malady; and I lay at my home in Mobile, Alabama. The 
attending surgeon requested our pastor to convey to me and to 
my wife the information that an early passing was inevitable— 
that, in fact, he considered me then to be dying. 

Receiving the message, I mentally set my house in order. 
Friends telegraphed for my two sons, who were at different places 
in an adjoining state, and proceeded with preparations for my 
burial in that state. 

Our younger son, who was nearer than his brother, boarded 
the first freight train and arrived first. He bounded into the 
room with quick, boyish step, greeting us with his usual sunny 
smile, and said to me: “Hello, Father! How are you feeling 
today?’ He then turned to his mother with the assertion: 
“Father isn’t going to die. I asked God to spare him, and he 
promised.” 

To this he cheerily and stoutly held, even though my body lay 
there only a motionless skeleton covered with skin, with frequent 
hemorrhages and the offensive purging of a dead body. To all 
arguments that I was dying he turned an unheeding ear, once 
saying: ‘‘Old Brother L tried to convince me today that 
Father is dying. Hevzsn’t: God promised.” 

My physician was amazed that I did not die. Now ( February 
1928), nearly twenty years later, lam atthe end of my seven- 
tieth year, still serving, ‘‘standing on the promises of God.” 
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A MIRACLE OF HEALING 


By F. G. LAVENDER 
Ask, and tt shall be given you.— Matthew 7:7. 


In February, 1911, a revival meeting was in progress in the 
Baptist church at Westminster, South Carolina. Rev. S. E. 
Stephens, one of our missionaries who had returned from China, 
was assisting me as the pastor. Mr. T. D. Poore, a deacon in 
the church, was attending the revival. Brother Poore was a man 
of great consecration; but, more than two years before this time, 
he had lost his voice so completely that he could speak only 
in a whisper. His affliction had proved to be a sore trial to him; 
for, before his affliction, it was his joy to lead in prayer, and in 
other ways to take a leading part in the services. He had con- 
sulted several specialists, all of whom told him that his voice 
was permanently gone. 

At a quiet afternoon meeting, when there was no evidence of 
any excitement, we had special prayer that God would restore 
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our brother’s voice, if it could be his will—for the good of the 
church and for God’s glory every way. Well, within a few 
minutes after our prayer, and while everybody was perfectly 
calm, Brother Poore’s voice was completely restored. His phy- 
sician declared that a miracle had been wrought. So far as 
I know, everyone present at that meeting thought likewise. 
God was greatly glorified in what followed. 

I now live in another state; but every time I hear from Brother 
Poore, he still has his voice and is using it for God, especially for 
the salvation of the lost. I thank God for giving to me in my 
early ministry this powerful demonstration of his fulfilment of 
his promise to answer prayer. 
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CHRIST CAN HEAL 
By WruiAM Epwarp NEILL 


All things, whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receitve.— 
Matthew 21:22. 

The prayer of faith shall save him that is sick, and the Lord shall raise him 
up.—James 5:15. 


One night during the oil boom at El Dorado, Arkansas, there 
came a knock at my door at the hotel, and a voice in the hall 
said, ‘‘Preacher, there’s a man dying at the hospital, and he’s 
calling for you.” 

It was after midnight. I hurriedly dressed, went to the 
hospital, and was shown by a nurse into the room of the man 
who had called for me. I found him to be a young man with 
whom I had had some business dealings, and who had heard 
me preach. As I entered the room, he recognized me and said, 
“Brother Neill, I’m dying; and I want to know how to prepare 
to meet God.” 

I said, ‘‘Mac, there is only one way, and that is by faith in 
Jesus.”” Then for ten minutes I lifted Christ before the dying 
man. He listened, looked by faith at the Crucified, and pro- 
fessed to accept him as his Savior. 

Yet he wanted not to die. But the doctors had said that he 
could not live through the night; and the nurse told me that 
there was no chance for him, that in a few hours at the most he 
would be gone. It was a case of appendicitis, ruptured when 
he was many miles from the hospital. All said that there was 
no chance. 

Nevertheless, after he accepted Christ as his Savior, I said: 
““Mac, there is healing faith as well as saving faith. The same 
Christ who has saved your soul can heal your body.’ I then 
gave him Bible examples to convince him; and he finally said 
that he believed that God could heal him. Then he promised 
to give God his life if he was spared, and I led in prayer. While 
I was praying, he fell asleep with a smile on his face. 

Next morning, when the sun rose, the doctor entered his room 
and marveled that he had lived through the night. The sick 
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man awoke and said with a smile: ‘Doctor, I’m going to get 
well. Brother Neill prayed for me; and I felt something give 
way inside; and I fell asleep; and now I’m going to get well.” 

That was more than three years ago. I saw him recently. 
He is strong and vigorous, and he gives God the credit for his 
marvelous recovery. 


Ut 
CHRIST CURING INSANITY! 
By ANDREW W. Ross 
Luke 8:35; 9:1. 


Many years ago, when I was a missionary to the Cree Indians 
in what was then known as Kewatin Territory in western Canada, 
I was face to face with a trying situation. One of the Indians, 
father of a large family of young children, became suddenly 
insane. He was in great distress, but did not appear to be in 
danger of injuring any of his family. The nearest physician was 
some hundred and eighty miles away, where there was also an 
asylum. At different times, Indians had been sent there for 
treatment; but in every case they had died, apparently from 
loneliness. I dreaded to send this man there. Yet, should he 
become violent and take life, the blame would fall on me. 

After much thought and prayer, I decided to help him at home. 
I had a loyal band of young Indians who would follow me a 
long way. I got a few of them together and laid before them 
my plan to go in the evening to the insane man, try to quiet 
him, and have them sing in their native tongue the songs of 
Zion. 

We went, and found a raving maniac, his cries being heard 
before we reached the house. Even I had to say to myself 
before entering the house, ‘“‘Do not be a coward.” The wife 
and eight children were all there in the one-room house. With 
my little choir I entered. The man was pacing the floor, and his 
cries were terrible. I quietly placed my hand on his shoulder 
and asked him if we had not better kneel down and pray. He 
yielded to the suggestion, and we spent some time in prayer. 
He became very quiet, and was led to a bed at the side of the 
room. While he lay there, the Indians sang hymn after hymn 
until he was sound asleep. 

We went night after night for some time. All symptoms of 
insanity disappeared; and the Indian lived for years, a happy 
man. 


1See Introduction, II, 2. 
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“WHAT HATH GOD WROUGHT!” 
By J. B. Moopy? 


What hath God wrought|—Numbers 23:23. 


Blessed be Jehovah God, the God of Israel, who only doeth wondrous things: 
and blessed be his glorious name for ever; and let the whole earth be filled with 
his glory. Amen, and Amen.—Psalm 72:18-19. 


“Wife, these forty years are up,” I said on the fortieth anniver- 
sary of our marriage. She remembered about the ‘“‘forty years.” 
November 24, 1859, had been set for our wedding, which was to 
take place two miles south of Fairview, Kentucky, the birth- 
place of Jefferson Davis. But when the day came, my intended 
was so ill from typhoid fever that three physicians told me that, 
instead of being her wedding day, it was her dying day; that there 
was no hope whatever. 

Remembering that ‘‘man’s extremity is God’s opportunity,” 
I hastened to my bower of prayer, intending, like Jacob, to 
wrestle all night with God, But in the beginning of the struggle 
he gave me the assurance that I had the petition I asked. So, 
while the veil was removed and I had open audience with him, 
I felt that that was my opportunity to enlarge my desires, and 
to press boldly upon the throne of grace. So I prayed, ‘‘Lord, 
can grant that she may live to bless my life for forty years.” 
I wish now that I had said fifty or sixty. But the Holy Spirit 
was directing the prayer according to God’s will. 

The wedding took place on the twenty-second day of Decem- 
ber, 1859. When the forty years were fulfilled, I said, ‘‘Wife, 
God is good: he is going to give good measure.’”’ And he did, 
adding three years, two months, and twenty-one days. Then 
the true measure of her days was full: she had reached the bound 
that even prayer could not extend. 

Before then God had made as though he would take her away; 
and that made me pray an earnest, effectual prayer. But he put 
me to the test at last. I had been praying, ‘“‘Not my will, but 
thine, be done.’’ I had preached as well as prayed Divine Sov- 
ereignty. Now pressed the question, ‘‘Shall God be sovereign 
in this?’ It staggered me and made me unsteady, not in my 
faith or love, but in my resignation to the sovereign Will. He 
taught me a hard lesson in “patient endurance.”’ 

I am now nearing the eighty-ninth milestone on the road to 
my better Home. I am expecting the summons soon; and I 
hope, when it comes, to fold my hands meekly across my breast 
and say, “Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.” 


1This old soldier of the Cross was born June 24, 1838, On February 3, 1927, I received from 
him a letter in which he said: “‘I am rapidly ‘decreasing,’ and I try to do so as patiently and 
gracefully as I can... . Iam waiting for my summons either to the grave or to the Rapture, 
and I want to be ready and ripe for the Scepter,’’--Editor. 
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ANSWERING HIS SERVANT’S CRY 


By JAMEs CoFFIN PERKINS 


Call upon me in the day of trouble: I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify 
me.—Psalm 50:15. 


My son of three and a half years was desperately ill from 
bowel trouble in my missionary home in India, thirty miles from 
Madura City, where our physician lived. We had given treat- 
ment for two weeks, but unsuccessfully; and as cholera pre- 
vailed, we feared that the child’s malady would turn into that 
dread disease. It seemed necessary to get my son to the physi- 
cian at once. Heavy rains had rendered absolutely impassable 
the ten-mile road to the railway. A road of thirty miles, with 
two rivers to ford, was considered passable. So, in a cart with a- 
top of palmyra leaves, we started in the rain, hoping to cover 
the thirty miles in twelve hours. With great difficulty the oxen 
drew our cart the ten miles to the first river, where coolies, sta- 
tioned there to help travelers, got us across. When we reached 
the second river, we found it so swollen that the coolies refused 
to enter the stream, saying that no man could live in so swift a 
current. 

I was almost panic-stricken. With a very sick child in an 
open cart, with incessant rain, and the thatched, mud-walled huts 
of the Hindus so soaked that I dared not have him sleep in any 
of them, while the two brick houses of the Brahmins were closed 
to me because, they said, the white man would pollute their 
dwellings—what could I do? The child would die in this 
wretched bullock cart. I determined to return home. But I 
heard that the river I had crossed was now impassable. I could 
neither go forward nor turn back. Like the Israelites with 
Pharaoh’s hosts behind and the Red Sea in front, I had no way 
to look except upward. So, in despair, with an earnestness 
never before and never since equalled in my experience, I prayed. 
And the Deliverer of the Israelites also helped me. 

We slept that night in the cart. Later the coolies came and 
said that the river was fordable. So, with the tallest and strong- 
est Hindu in the village carrying my son on his shoulders, and 
with two coolies on each side to help him stem the current, and 
two more coolies to help me, we crossed safely. 

With grateful hearts we continued our journey. But, when 
the physician’s house was reached, the child needed neither 
medicine nor treatment. Somewhere, somehow on the journey 
he had been—marvelously healed! 

Others than King David can cry: 


“T love Jehovah, because he heareth 
My voice and my supplications. 
Because he hath inclined his ear unto me, 
Therefore will I call upon him as long as [ live.” 
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THE HEALING POWER OF PRAYER 


By LLEWELLYN L. HENSON 


The prayer of faith shall save him that is sick, and the Lord shall raise him 
up.—James 5:15. 


About twenty years ago a pastor in a New England city and 
his wife were greatly distressed over the condition of their five- 
year-old son. Surgeons and specialists were consulted. They 
all agreed that there was some sort of growth in the child’s 
throat, for which they knew no remedy save the surgeon’s knife; 
and, what was worse, the growth was in such a place and in 
such a position in his throat that its removal by an operation 
would be exceedingly difficult and dangerous, if not actually 
impossible. For this reason not a surgeon was found who 
was willing to undertake the operation. 

As the days went by, the boy gradually grew worse, until, 
at night as he slept, his breathing was so hard that it could be 
heard throughout the house. Moreover, he was unable to eat 
meat at all, being compelled to live on eggs, milk, and other 
soft food which he was able to swallow. 

At last the doctors agreed that he must go to the hospital the 
next morning for two weeks’ observation and treatment, after 
which, as a last resort, a specialist would be called from New 
York to see if an operation might possibly save his life. 

The father and mother were, of course, distracted; and, since 
that was the evening for the midweek prayermeeting, they 
resolved to ask God’s people to join them in prayer for their 
boy. The minister made a full statement of the case; and in 
response to his request, the church gave the entire evening to 
prayer for their pastor’s child. 

At the close of the meeting the two hurried home. Entering 
the front door, they were unable to hear the usual noise of the 
little fellow’s labored breathing. Frightened, they rushed to 
his bedside; but lo, they found him sleeping as quietly and 
sweetly as a healthy infant—for the first time in many months! 
The child slept throughout the night as peacefully as anyone 
could sleep; and at breakfast he enjoyed a piece of steak, though 
he had not been able to eat meat at all for a long time! 

At once the father took the child to three of the physicians 
who had seen him before. Each made a careful and critical 
examination, each specialist using all the helps at his command; 
and each one declared that the trouble had not only entirely 
disappeared but had left absolutely no trace of having been 
there at all! The throat specialist said, “I can explain it in no 
way other than that it is an answer to prayer.” 

That son is now six feet tall, weighs about two hundred pounds, 
and is apparently as healthy as anyone. 
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HEALING THROUGH PRAYER 


By Epwarp W. MELLICHAMPE 
The prayer of faith shall save him that is sick.—James 5:15. 


After a thorough examination of the child, the doctor said 
that he had done all that he could and that he saw no hope. 

I answered, “Would you object to kneeling that we may ask 
further wisdom for you and strength for the child?” 

He replied that it was a reasonable request, and that he would 
gladly comply. So we all knelt by the bedside—minister, 
physician, father and mother, and little four-year-old daughter. 
“Two or three’? were gathered together in Christ’s name, and 
Christ himself was there, as he had said. 

As the prayer ended, the physician, with an uplifted expression 
on his face, rose and began working fiercely. 

A week later the little four-year-old daughter appeared in her 
Sunday-school class. The teacher welcomed her and _ said, 
“Why, the doctor pulled little brother through, didn’t he?” 

The little face beamed, and the child answered, ‘‘No, the 
doctor didn’t do it by himself: Jesus came and helped him, for 
I heard the minister when he asked him to.” 

What a blessed thing it would be if all physicians recognized 
the opportunity of working with Christ. 


282 
GOD ANSWERS THROUGH A DREAM 
By Mitton G. PERRY 


My God shall supply every need of yours according to his riches in glory in 
Christ Jesus.—Philippians 4:19. 


At the age of twenty-one I entered college in Florida. Being 
compelled to work my own way, I did so partly by teaching 
mandolin and guitar. During my second year I organized a 
mandolin and guitar club. As time went on, I found myself 
badly in need of a new suit and of money with which to pay some 
fees I owed to the college. I prayed often that God would lead 
me and help me. One day found me with an engagement to 
play for a social function in a nearby town. The day on which 
I was to take the musical club to meet this appointment arrived; 
yet the new suit which I so sadly needed had not been obtained, 
and my bills were still unpaid. I had been praying hard, and 
working as hard as I prayed. Going to the postoffice that after- 
noon, I found a letter from an aunt in the far North whom I had 
not seen for three years and with whom I had had no correspond- 
ence. The letter said: ; 

“My dear Nephew: I dreamed last night that you were in 
great need. Inclosed you will find my check for $25. I hope 
it will help you at this time. Sincerely, Your aunt, eA 
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PRAYER DELIVERING A PRISONER 


By HeELroporo Pure 


Jehovah looseth the prisoners.—Psalm 146:7. 
He that believeth on him shall not be put to shame.—Romans 9:33. 


“T was one of the chiefs of the revolutionary movement in 
Viezca. ... I have been sentenced to death, but have asked 
for pardon, and .’ He could not finish; and two great 
tears rolled down his cheeks. 

The man who thus spoke to me was Lorenzo Robledo, a 
Christian and a member of a Baptist church. It was early in 
1910, in the penitentiary at Saltillo, Mexico. 

One day I received a note from the warden, saying: ‘Pardon 
has been denied Lorenzo Robledo; and if you wish to do anything 
for him, you will have to act at once, for he is to be shot within 
seventy-two hours.”’ 

Hardly knowing what to do, I went to the Presbyterian Girls’ 
School and told them the sad story, urging them to unite with 
me in prayer. Never shall I forget the beauty of that service. 
All the girls, the little ones nine years old as well as the older ones, 
prayed with tears that this man might be delivered. 

Leaving the school, I wrote to the leading Presbyterian 
missionaries in Mexico City, asking them to use all their influ- 
ence to secure a pardon from those high in authority, as the 
refusal had come from only the local state authorities. How we 
rejoiced when, twenty-four hours later, the warden received a 
telegram directing him to suspend the sentence! 

But our faith was still to be tested, for I soon received letters 
from the missionaries in Mexico City saying that the Minister 
of Justice had refused their request. Then, on Friday, word 
came to the warden to carry out the sentence of execution on 
Sunday morning at five o’clock. 

“What is the matter with your God?” the warden said to me 
in a cynical tone, for he was an atheist. 

I replied, ‘I have such faith in my God that I am certain that 
he will yet save this man.”’ 

That evening, when the warden turned the prisoner over to the 
municipal authorities, he said to the mayor: ‘Here is your man. 
But I know he will not die, for the Protestant minister says that 
his God will save him.” This he said in a sincere manner, for 
he had come to respect my faith. 

The next day great placards were put up, announcing the 
execution for Sunday morning. All hope seemed gone. Yet 
my church members, the girls in the school, and I myself con- 
tinued in prayer; and some of us fasted as we prayed. 

The prisoner’s last wish was that I should be with him at the 
end. To all my prayers and Scripture quotations, he replied, 
“Those are true, but my hours are numbered.”’ 
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In my extremity, I left him and sent this telegram to President 
Diaz: “We do not ask for justice for Lorenzo Robledo: we pray you 
for mercy.’’ Then I went to my room and prayed that God 
would touch the President’s heart. 

The next morning I awakened with a conviction that the man 
was saved. As time passed without my hearing any guns, this 
conviction grew; and a great peace filled my being. 

At nine o’clock I heard a knock at my door. There stood the 
son of Robledo. Without waiting for him to speak, I said, ‘“Your 
father is saved, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, sir. I came to tell you.” 

At eleven o’clock on the night before, a telegram came from 
the President granting the pardon. 

When Madero’s forces triumphed in the Revolution, Robledo 
received complete freedom. 


284 
A MONUMENT TO PRAYER 
By Leonarp MarceLtus KEELING 
Fear not: only believe, and she shall be made whole.-—Luke 8:50. 


Opal Exie, our first-born, was six months old. Catarrhal 
pneumonia had apparently done its worst. The physician had 
done his best; and medical skill had been defeated. When he 
saw that he had failed, and that death was rapidly approaching, 
he told the anxious father and mother, just as the sun was slip- 
ping away across those Arkansas mountains. Being a Christian 
physician, he said, ‘God is our only hope now.” 

Early in the evening, the father left the mother to watch as 
only a mother can at such a time. While she watched in prayer, 
the father withdrew into the mountain. There, like Jacob 
wrestling with the angel, he wrestled in prayer; and God answered 
him. For, as he pleaded that his baby might live to glorify 
Christ, he heard the words of Christ: ‘‘Fear not: only believe, 
and she shall be made whole.” Before he rose from his knees, 
he was assured that his child should live. 

Returning to the house, the father sat on the bedside, opposite 
the mother, and together they watched till after midnight. 
Then it was apparent that the great Physician had laid his hand 
on the child. Before sunrise the doctor returned. He expressed 
surprise that the child was so much improved, and gave assurance 
that she would live—and she did! She lives today as a monu- 
ment to answered prayer. 


“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed, 
The motion of a hidden fire 
That kindles in the breast.’ 
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PRAYER SAVING FROM THE GALLOWS 
By Ricwarp W. Lewis 


All things, whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.— 
Matthew 21:22. (See also Job 5:19; Jeremiah 32:17.) 


It happened near my former home, in Meridian, Mississippi. 
A prisoner, a young man charged with murder and convicted 
on purely circumstantial evidence, was sentenced to be hanged. 
Mr. Link Brown, powerful in prayer, had followed the case closely, 
and he believed the condemned man innocent. Many confer- 
ences took place between the prisoner and the man of prayer; 
and the more they prayed together, the more the man of prayer 
believed the prisoner innocent. 

Brother Brown came to me and said, ‘‘Brother Lewis, I am 
going to spend the night in prayer to God that Will Purvis may 
not hang tomorrow; and I want you to join me.” 

I readily consented. But despite our prayers, Mr. Purvis was 
led to the scaffold. Some who knew that Brother Brown had 
been praying all night said, ““Now Mr. Brown will see what it 
means to pray against law and government.” 

The young prisoner’s hands were tied, the black cap was 
adjusted, and the trap was sprung. 

But God was still on his throne, and his ear was still open to 
the cries of his children. It was still true that “the things which 
are impossible with men are possible with God.’ What 
happened? Although the knot had been tied by an ex-sailor 
selected for the task, the noose slipped over the head of the con- 
demned man, and he fell to the ground—unhurt! 

Then arose the question whether the law had been complied 
with or whether the state should rehang the prisoner. Pending 
the settlement of this question by able jurists, the young man 
was returned to the convict farm for hard labor. 

One morning Mr. Brown was awakened by a dream. Arousing 
his wife, he told her that he must go at once to see the governor 
in behalf of Mr. Purvis. Knowing the governor well, Mr. Brown 
pleaded with him for the life of the prisoner. Finally the 
governor agreed to grant a reprieve, which he soon did. 

Years passed; and I went back to live in the town in which a 
night of prayer had touched the heart of God. One morning I 
picked up my newspaper, and big headlines caught my eye: 

THE MAN FOR WHOM WILL PURVIS WAS HANGED 
CONFESSES TO THE MURDER ON HIS DEATHBED! 

The governor sent Mr. Purvis a check for five thousand dollars 
as slight amends for the cruelties and indignities shown him 
by the state. 
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THE DIVINE CONDUCTOR 


By F, Wayne Lone 


Commut thy way unto Jehovah; trust also in him, and he will bring it to pass.— 
Psalm 37:5. 


One day, in Virginia, this message came to me: ‘Mother 
passed away at nine A.M. Will bury her Tuesday, three P.M. 
Shall expect you.” I learned that the next train would reach 
L. & N. Junction, Kentucky, my place of change, ten minutes 
after the Louisville & Nashville train had passed. Also, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, a fast train, did not make this stop. More- 
over, the junction was only twenty miles from the terminus, and 
the train was hardly ever late. My first impulse, therefore, 
was to abandon going. But in my distress I prayed ‘‘O God, 
let me see my mother’s face once more on this earth!” 

I boarded the C. & O. fast train with a resolution to do my 
part, in the hope that in some way God would “‘bring it to pass.’ 
I traveled all night; and as I neared the place of change, I went 
to the conductor and inquired if there was any way by which I 
might prevail on him to stop the train at the junction. He 
replied that there was not, as he had no authority to stop it. 
As I turned away in despair, he said: ‘“The superintendent of 
the road is on this train. If he gives you permission, by his 
authority I will stop it.” Searching the train hurriedly, I found 
the superintendent. I made known to him my desire, and he 
promptly replied, “‘I will have the train stop for you.” Instruct- 
ing the conductor to that effect, he was reminded that their 
train would reach the junction ten minutes after the L. & N. 
had gone by. “It may be late,” the superintendent replied, 
“and in case it is, I will wire them to hold it, if possible, for 
this gentleman. In the meantime make all the time you can 
between here and there.” 

We reached the junction one minute ahead of time; and the 
L. & N., nine minutes late. As we slowed up, the conductor said: 
“T think you can make it. If you can’t, I will hold my train for 
you so that you can spend the night in the city; for this is the 
last train till tonight.’’ Rushing across the tracks a few yards 
away, I leaped aboard the other train. As I did so, the conductor 
of the first train waved his engineer ahead and, with the superin- 
tendent, turned and waved me goodbye. A moment later I was 
speeding toward my old home, near which my mother, by her 
children’s hands, was laid to rest. 

All the skeptics might say that it was all mere chance; but I 
shall reach the end of my pilgrimage with the conviction that 
an invisible Conductor answered my prayer that I might ‘‘see 
my mother’s face once more on this earth.” 
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PRAYER PREVENTING A WRECK 
By H. H. CHAFFEE 


In my distress I cried unto Jehovah, and he answered me.—Psalm 120:1. 
(See also Psalm 147:5.) 


Some years ago Fred Chapin, a friend of mine, told me this 
story: 

“T was a fireman on the Boston & Maine Railroad. We ran 
the mail train between Springfield, Massachusetts, and White 
River Junction, Vermont. One morning we had ... just 
passed South Vernon; and as we were about one-half the distance 
to Vernon, the next station, we came to a curve in the railroad, 
with the Connecticut River on one side and a bank on the other, 
the latter being cut away to make room for the track. It wasina 
timbered region; and as we drew near, I saw the smoke of a train. 
I told my engineer, who was on the other side of the engine and 
could not see from where he was. He at once applied the brakes, 
and shouted to me, ‘Jump for your life, Fred: I must stay with 
her!’—because there were so many lives at stake. I jumped, 
fully expecting to be killed by the cars as they piled up; for the 
high bank shut off every way of escape... . 

“In the investigation which followed, the young woman who 
was agent at South Vernon said: ‘I found I had made a mis- 
take in giving the orders to the mail train: I should have held it 
until the White Mountain Express had passed. I wired the 
next station, Flag the White Mountain Express. This answer 
came: The train has just passed thestation! I realized that two 
trains were running on the same track, towards each other, at 
forty-five miles an hour, and that they would meet at the bend 
of theriver. I wired for doctors and nurses, also to the wrecking- 
train to go at once to the place of the wreck. Then I kneeled 
down and prayed to God that he might in some way prevent the 
passengers from being killed.’ 

“At the investigation the engineer on the White Mountain 
Express said: ‘I have passed that curve every day for many 
years as fast as I thought it was safe, but somehow I was im- 
pressed that I must stop. So I brought my train to a standstill 
and got off to see if anything was wrong. The smoke from my 
engine rose above the treetops, and Fred saw it; and they stopped 
before any damage was done.’”’ 


The investigating committee said that the cause of the mistake 


was too much work on the agent at South Vernon. Someone 
said, ‘‘Give her an assistant; but we need her.”’ 
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AN OAK FROM AN ACORN OF PRAYER 
By WitL1AM Moore 


_ Again I say unto you that if two of you shall agree on earth as touching any- 
thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father who is in heaven. 
For where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.— Matthew 18:19-20. 


On a prayermeeting night in a little village in southeastern 
Kansas, three faithful followers of the Master met as usual in 
the little old community ‘‘meetin’-house”’ for prayer. One was 
a sweet-faced old lady who, throughout the years, had depended 
on God for help. Her two companions were her daughter and 
her daughter’s friend, a frail girl of twenty. 

Their hearts, like the weather, were gloomy and heavy; for 
the Sunday-school had dwindled to a bare dozen, and now only 
three would come out to pray. The old silver-haired saint was 
despondent; and as the eaves dripped and the wind moaned 
wearily outside in the night, her spirit failed her. Despairingly, 
with tear-dimmed eyes, she cried: ‘‘We might as well give up! 
Nobody cares about the church any more. People have forgot 
God, though he never forgets them. We can’t ever have a 
preacher to lead us: we can’t pay one.” 

Her daughter, and the young friend, who, though frail in 
body, was as sturdy in spirit as a prairie oak, spoke together: 
‘We can’t give up. If God be for us, who can be against us? 
Let’s pray for a preacher. God answers prayer.” 

At once they were on their knees, and in fervent prayer they 
pleaded that God would send a pastor. 

Early the next morning a letter was speeding on its way in 
search of a shepherd. It fell into the hands of the dean of the 
Bible college of the brotherhood, and he showed it to me. It 
was not written in the best English, but it was such an appeal 
that, though the promise of remuneration was nothing, I felt 
that I must go and help. 

Journeying two hundred miles, I found myself before eighteen 
women and children. Not a man was in sight. But those 
eighteen ate and drank of the gospel in a manner inspiring to 
see. They begged hard for a return meeting. The urge was 
irresistible, and I returned every two weeks. 

How they grew and fattened! In six months the sides of the 
building were bulging from the happy throng. Men were get- 
ting interested. A new and larger building must be had. Some 
said that they could never build it, for three times in the past 
they had failed in the attempt. But God and the three had 
changed the spirit of that church, and in six months a fine 
bungalow church costing eleven thousand dollars was dedicated! 

A resident pastor now serves that church for full time, and 
many souls have been brought into the Kingdom. They are a 
happy, forward-looking folk, whose only complaint is that the 
building is too small. 
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“WE HAVE TRIED EVERYTHING BUT PRAYER” 


By C. F. MitcHetu 


And all things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall recewve.— 
Matthew 21:22. 


In 1902 I was stationed at Okmulgee, then Indian Territory. 
The Frisco Railroad had just been completed from Monett, 
Missouri, to Paris, Texas; and the old Creek Indian capital was 
taking on new life like a typical Western town. In a few months 
the population had grown from a few score to three thousand, 
practically every state in the Union being represented. The old 
Creek council house served as a place of worship for the several 
denominations. 

Feeling the need of a church building in this growing commu- 
nity, I began to solicit subscriptions. As the people were 
strangers to one another and were building their own homes 
and starting in business, the going was hard. When fifteen 
hundred dollars had been secured in cash, a contract was let for a 
three-thousand-dollar stone church. 

Our people rejoiced as they saw the building grow. But soon 
more funds were needed. Suppers were given; quilts were sold; 
chain-letters requesting dimes were written; applications were 
made to the Board; and every other conceivable plan was tried 
—without success. I then said to my wife, ‘‘We have tried 
everything but prayer: let’s ask God to give us the money.” 

It was Thursday night, and the laborers must be paid Saturday. 
We went into our bedroom and knelt in prayer, resolved to stay 
on our knees until relief came. I prayed, “Lord, look upon our 
need and help us to build our church.”’ I pleaded his promise, 
and I held to it. Late in the night I received assurance that a 
way would be provided. During the day I walked among the 
workmen with a light heart, confident that they would get their 
money at the end of the week, even though I did not know 
where it would come from, except from God. 

Friday evening came, and the workmen had gone home. As I 
sat on the parsonage porch, a gentleman named Reynolds came 
to me and said: ‘Brother Mitchell, I want to see your church. 
How are you getting along with it? Last night Nellie and I were 
talking about your enterprise and wondering if you had enough 
money to complete it.” 

I told him that I was out of funds. 

“T have some money I expect to invest in land,” he said, ‘“‘but 
I vane wait until titles are secure. I can let you have what you 
need.” 

I told him that it would take fifteen hundred dollars to put 
us in the house. Immediately he wrote me a check for that 
amount, and said, “If you need any more, let me know.” 

I asked him if he wanted any security, and he said, ‘‘No.” 

On Sunday morning I made an announcement that caused 
many to rejoice in the Lord. 
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IMPORTUNATE PRAYER 
By Maynard WHEELOCK BRowNn 
Pray without ceasing.—I Thessalonians 5:17. 


One day, in Canada, when I was making pastoral calls, I left 
my horse and floundered through a field of deep snow to the 
home of an old lady ninety-four years old and very deaf, a 
lovely Christian character. When I visited there, the old lady 
would watch me sharply; and when she thought that I was about 
to go, she would bring the Bible and ask me to read and pray. 
She would seat herself beside me; and after reading, I would 
pass her the Bible, showing her the passage. And after I had 
gone, she would read it. 

This day she seemed gladder than usual to see me. She 
placed a chair for me, and another for herself beside me. Then, 
reaching up to the mantel, she produced a letter and pointed to 
the place where I should read. The letter said: ‘‘Dear Mother, 
I am very sick. That dread disease, consumption, has taken 
hold upon me. I have not much longer to live.” 

My heart felt sad for the old lady, for no ray of hope was given 
to comfort her. But just then she handed me another letter, 
again pointing to the place where I should read. Itsaid: ‘Dear 
Mother, I am drawing very near my end. I feel to thank you 
for all your kindness to me in early life. I thank you for your 
prayers. I thank you for your good advice. I am happy to say 
that your God is my God, and your Savior my Savior. I hope to 
meet you by and by.” 

As soon as she saw that I had read it, she rose and almost 
shouted: ‘‘Praise the Lord for that! Praise the Lord for that! 
I have prayed for that for fifty-three years, and the Lord has 
answered my prayers! I wish I could tell all the mothers in the 
land who are praying for their boys, ‘Pray on! Pray on! God 
will surely hear and answer.’”’ 


291 
DESPERATE PRAYER 
By W. C. Watson 


And Moses returned unto Jehovah, and said, Oh, this people have sinned a 
great sin, and have made them gods of gold. Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their 
sin—; and tf not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written.— 
Exodus 32:31-32. 

I could wish that I myself were anathema from Christ for my brethren's sake, 
my kinsmen according to the flesh.—Romans 9:3. 


During the War between the States there grew up in the same 
éommunity in Arkansas a boy and a girl who were sweethearts 
from childhood. Both were sent away to school and received a 
good education. When they returned, they married. The girl 
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was a devoted Christian, but the boy was not a Christian. The 
girl had promised God on her wedding day that she would spend 
one hour every day praying for her husband. Time passed, 
until they had been married for ten years. He was still unsaved, 
and he even appeared to be drifting farther from God. 

One morning, while near the house, he heard his wife in prayer. 
Slipping up under the window, he heard her say: 

“Lord, thou knowest I promised on my wedding day I 
would spend one hour every day praying for my husband until 
he was converted. Now, Lord, I call upon the angels in heaven 
to be my witnesses that I have proved true to that promise. 
But my husband is apparently farther from God now than he 
was in the beginning. Now, Lord, I have stood this as long as 
I can. I know my husband loves me; so take my life now and 
let my husband come home and find my body cold in death, and 
maybe my death will lead my husband to thee.” 

My friend says that, as well as he can remember, he touched 
the steps once, the porch once, then the hall, and then flung 
himself against the door of the room where his wife was praying. 
The door flew open, and he fell by her side and exclaimed, 
“My darling, if this is true, I will stay here until I die or get 
religion!” 

They wrestled there in prayer for hours. At length heaven 
came down. He went out and became a very efficient local 
minister in the Southern Methodist church. 


292 
HELPING TO ANSWER OUR OWN PRAYERS 


By S. M. BERNARD 


Pray ye the Lord of the harvest, that he send forth laborers into his harvest.— 
Luke 10:2. 


On the last Wednesday in each month the ministers of our 
city had been meeting for united prayers. Some of these prayers 
had been for the Lord to send young men into the ministry. I 
had concluded that my prayers should be answered partly by 
my own diligence in looking for the right young man. 

A dark-haired young fellow from Hawaii walked down the aisle 
of my church one Sunday evening and gave his heart to Christ 
in open confession. As I looked at him, I had an intuition that 
here was the very one that would answer our prayer according 
to Luke 10:2. So I told him privately of my desires for his life. 
He answered that he had already been thinking along that line 
and felt that he was called of God to do the very thing I men- 
tioned. His voice was of rare quality, and he sang solos accept- 
ably. Also he was a good speaker. 

A rich friend of mine had a dinner at her home on a beautiful 
hill overlooking Los Angeles. At the table were our host and 
hostess and their family, my wife and I, another minister and 
his wife, and the young man from Hawaii. After the meal I 
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asked for prayers. I then asked the young man if he would 
then and there dedicate his life to the Christian ministry. He 
answered, “I certainly do.” Turning to my wealthy hostess, 
I asked her if she would assume the expense of putting him 
through the Bible college. She answered, “I certainly will.’ 

Today that young man from Hawaii is one of the most 
promising preachers in America, and eternity alone will recount 
his victories in the army of Christ. 

I am strong for prayer; but when I pray for potatoes, I pray 
for them at the end of a hoe-handle. 


293 
HUMAN AGENCY IN DIVINE HEALING 


By JosEpH M. Morris 
Thou wilt guide me with thy counsel.—Psalm 73:24. 


Some years ago, while assisting in meetings some distance 
from my home, which was then in Missouri, I received a message 
from my wife, saying: ‘‘Come at once. Baby very ill.” 

When I reached home, I found him critically ill. The doctor 
was doing all he could, and he stayed until eleven o’clock that 
night. When he left the house, I followed him to the gate, and 
he said: ‘“‘Mr. Morris, I have done all I could to save your child, 
but have failed. There is now no hope for him ... I never 
saw a case like this recover. In fact, to be perfectly frank, 
your child cannot live till morning.” 

Returning to the bedside of my dying child, I told my wife 
what the doctor said. Grief-stricken, we sat silently weeping. 
Then I said, ‘‘Wife, let us bow and ask God, if there is a remedy 
that he would bless to our child’s recovery, to reveal it to us.”’ 
And we bowed and prayed in silence. 

When God had revealed to me a remedy, I sat up and waited 
for my wife. When she arose, I asked, ‘“‘My dear, did the Lord 
‘give you a remedy?” 

“Yes,” she promptly answered. 

‘What did he give you?” I asked. 

“Bind mustard drafts to the palms of the hands and the soles 
of the feet to stimulate circulation, and thus relieve the brain.” 

“Good!” said I. 

“But what did you receive?” she asked. 

“T have been directed to rub his spine with spirits of turpen- 
tine,’ I said. ‘These remedies seek the same result!’ 

When the doctor returned that morning, he said: ‘Why, I 
expected to find this child dead! I never saw such a marvelous 
change in so short a time. What on earth did you do?” 

Then my wife told him what we did, and how we came to use 
these remedies. 

“You could not have done a better thing,” he said. 

Our child recovered and grew to young manhood. 
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PRAYER AND CONSECRATION 
By TitMANn JEssE Dopson 


And I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, and who will 
go for us? Then I said, Here am I; send me.—Isaiah 6:8. (See also John 3:16.) 


Years ago, when I was pastor at Seguin, Texas, I selected as 
my theme for a midweek prayermeeting Matthew 9:37-38. In 
closing my talk, I stressed the Lord’s injunction: ‘‘Pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he send forth laborers 
into his harvest.’ I then declared that I did not think it right 
to ask the Lord to send laborers into his harvest unless we are 
willing to pray also, ‘‘Here am I, Lord; send me, or mine.” 


“Now,” I said, “we are going to pray again; and ... if 
there is anyone here who can pray, ‘Here am I, Lord; send me, 
or mine,’ you may lead the prayer. Otherwise ... I will 
lead the prayer.” 


I waited and waited. When I was about to lead, Brother 
A. L. Williford, a venerable father, began with unusual pathos: 
“Lord, the harvest truly is great, but the laborers are few. Here 
am I, Lord;send me. Yes, send mine if it be thy will.” 

Miss Mary D. Williford was then teaching at Bonham, Texas. A 
few months later she attended the Southern Baptist Convention, 
meeting that year in New Orleans. There she offered herself as a 
missionary to China, and was accepted. On returning to her 
duties at Bonham, she wrote me, as her father’s pastor, what she 
had done, asking that I break the news to her father and mother 
in such a way that it would not give them too great a shock in 
their declining years. 

I went to see the old couple at once, and found them alone. 
As we sat in the parlor, I said to him: ‘‘My brother, I have 
good news for you two. It may be mingled with some sadness at 
first; but as soon as you let the Lord have his way, your sadness 
will be turned into joy.’ Then, recalling the subject and the 
circumstances of that prayermeeting never to be forgotten by 
any who attended it, I said, “‘Brother Williford, do you remember 
who led that prayer?” 

“Yes,’’ he said, ‘I did.” 

Then I said: ‘The Lord has answered that prayer. Miss 
Mary D. has offered herself to the Foreign Board for mission 
work in North China, and has been accepted. Now let us pray 
again.” 

I prayed earnestly that the Lord would supply these two aged 
servants with grace for Christlike submission to his will. He 
answered instantly, for they said: ‘It is all right. The Lord 
needs her more than we do. Let the will of the Lord be done.” 

For many years these two venerable servants of the Lord have 
been resting from their labors; but their blessed work goes on. 
Amid the ravages of war, Miss Mary D. Williford is still standing 
bravely at her post in far North China. 
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A MOCK PRAYER AND ITS SEQUEL 


By Joun S. LuLu 
My word ... shall not return unto me void.—Isaiah 55:11. 


The Millerite excitement was in the winter of 1841. and ’42. 
My grandfather, William Lull, was at that time pastor at Wind- 
ham, New York. Here, ina schoolhouse, he conducted a 
“protracted meeting’; but for the first six weeks there were 
only two converts, a woman and a boy. One evening a group 
of young men were gathered in a tailor’s shop, and were talking 
about the meetings. One of them, Orrin P. Matthews, said, 
“Boys, would you like to hear Miller’s sermon on the Judg- 
ment?” 

Several replied, ‘Yes, Orrin, let’s have it!’’ 

Matthews was quite an elocutionist, and had a remarkable 
memory. Also, he had read the aforesaid sermon. So, mounting 
a chair, he began. He had not proceeded far, however, when 
he noticed that the tailor’s helper, seated in a corner of the room 
doing some overtime work, had stopped and was sitting with 
bowed head. Matthews paused and said: ‘Say, Cowles, are 
you under conviction? If so, I will pray for you. Someone 
said they believed I could pray as good as old Giles up there at 
the meetings.”” Thereupon he jumped from the chair, knelt 
down, and began to pray. But when he had spoken only two 
or three sentences, he stopped and began to tremble like a leaf. 
His companions, supposing that he had been suddenly taken ill, 
rushed to him and inquired what was the matter. He made no 
reply, but only continued to tremble. They got him to his feet 
and led him home. 

The next morning several of Matthews’ friends went to his 
home to inquire how he was. Hesaid: “Boys, as I was making 
that mock prayer, suddenly conviction of my sins and lost 
condition came upon me. I was filled with fear and trembling, 
and could not speak. Boys, I am under conviction.” The others 
confessed that they were in the same condition. ‘Well,’ said 
Matthews, “let us go up to the schoolhouse tonight and, when 
the invitation is given, go forward to the penitent-form.”’ 

They agreed. But though all went to the meeting, Matthews 
failed to lead the way. So not one of them madea move. After 
the meeting, however, they all went to the tailor’s shop, locked 
the door, got down on their knees, and began to pray earnestly, 
and so loudly that the neighbors could hear them. 

Well, in the shop that night three of those young men were 
converted. The next evening they all went to the schoolhouse 
and confessed Christ; and a great revival spread through all that 
region. Three of the young men, including Matthews, entered 
the ministry. The first of the group to come into the light was 
also the youngest. He was the son of the preacher at the school- 
house, and was my own father, Delos Lull. 
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MORE THAN HIS FOOD 
By Rotiin H. Ayres 


I have treasured up the words of his mouth more than my necessary food.— 
Job 23:12. 


It was in the city hospital that I found him. For fifteen years 
he had been a patient and cheerful sufferer. The limits of his 
physical world were the hospital ward and the outlook from the 
veranda to which he was occasionally wheeled in his chair. A 
little library which he had collected filled a shelf at the head of 
his bed. A placard bearing Bible verses preached the word to 
every passer-by. In spite of his suffering, he was ever radiant; 
and in response to my comment on his cheerfulness, he said: 
“Oh, I’m always looking for the silver lining. Every cloud has 
one. How kind God has been to give me so many good friends, 
their thoughtful attention, these beautiful flowers, and, above all, 
his blessed word!” 

On his lap lay a well-thumbed Bible. I noticed that every 
page was profusely marked in red and blue. When I asked the 
significance of the colors, he replied: ‘That is a simple plan of 
my own which I have used all these years. You see, I was a 
railroad man before I met with this accident, which left me partly 
paralyzed; and I was accustomed to certain signals. The verses 
you find marked in red are warnings, and must not be ignored. 
Those marked with blue are flag signals to stop the blessed old 
train of salvation and let us aboard. They are very precious 
promises to me, and they have in them something of comfort and 
assurance for all God’s people. I am reading my Bible through 
now for the twenty-second time; and it grows more precious with 
each reading.” 

I glanced through Isaiah, and found the book so thoroughly 
thumbed that scarcely a verse was left unmarked. And so were 
many other favorite parts of the Book. 

More than seven years have passed since that day. Not long 
since, I visited that city again and made my way to the hospital. 
I found Brother Armstrong in his accustomed place, more 
emaciated than ever by his long suffering, but with his face 
radiant with heavenly light. His well-marked Bible had given 
place to another, and that to another, because of the constant 
handling; but to him it was still the blessed old word, which he 
esteemed more than his necessary food. 


When sunset glow hath fringed life’s skies; 
When time and toil have dimmed mine eyes; 
When for me comes the Pilot’s call; 

E’en then, before life’s curtains fall, 

The living Word shall be mine all. 
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THE OLD* COUNSELLOR 


By Orto W. LAuxXMANN 


Lead me in the way everlasting.—Psalm 139:24. 


German students have a quaint name for an old, musty book,— 
Alter Troster, which means old counsellor or old comforter. Asa 
student, I had the good fortune to buy from an antiquary, for 
a few pennies, an ‘‘old counsellor,” a fine ‘‘concordia”’ printed in 
1677 at Leipzig. The book, as is well known, contains the 
canons and documents of the Lutheran church bodies. 

For years I had this volume in my library, taking it down only 
once in a while. But one evening I examined the book more 
closely, and I discovered that the cover was only a protective 
envelope. Tearing it off, I found to my surprise a very fine, 
ivory-colored pigskin. To my joy, I found also a flyleaf bearing 
some writing in the minute goosequill style of the eighteenth 
century. From this it appears that the book was from the library 
of the Right Reverend Senior Pastor and Consistorial Counsellor 
Urlsberger of St. Anna’s at Augsburg. The motto written at the 
top of the page reads as follows: 


Duc me, nec sine me duct 
Deus optime, per me, 
Nam Duce me pereo, 
Te Duce, salvus ero. 


Or, freely translated: 


Lead me, dear God; and help, lest I 

Do lead myself, blind guide, blind waif! 
For if I guide myself, I die! 

With thee, dear Guide, I shall be safe! 


Samuel Urlsberger, a famous divine of the eighteenth century, 
had been for years court chaplain to the Duke of Wurtemberg, 
but had lacked the strength of character to protest against the 
lax morals of the courtiers. In 1717, however, he was converted 
by the labors and prayers of the well-known August Herman 
Francke. He then valiantly rebuked his prince, and was 
promptly suspended from his high honors. In 1723 he became 
senior pastor of St. Anna’s at Augsburg. His ministry there was 
wonderfully blessed, and his influence was far-reaching. By his 
instrumentality the Salzburg refugees, expelled from their dear 
mountain homes by Archbishop Firmian, were transported to 
America and provided with spiritual care. Under General 
Oglethorpe’s direction the martyrs founded the colony of Ebene- 
zer in Georgia. tos 

The motto of my old yellow-leafed ‘counsellor’? was _histori- 
cally fulfilled: ‘Losing an earthly patron and dux [duke], this 
good witness has won a heavenly patron and real dux [guide].” 
Guided by Him, he was not only blessed, but was a blessing and 
a guide to other children of God. 
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298 
A HERO IN HOMESPUN 


By JAmeEs E. CLARKE 


He shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied.—Isatah 53:11. 
Who for the joy that was set before him endured the cross.—Hebrews, 12:2. 


Under the physician’s orders I had established a camp in an 
isolated mountain region where, with my family, I could rest, 
tramp, and fish—away from all who knew me. But it developed 
that I was near a little country church, in the building of which, 
because of my official position, I had had a part. Therefore, 
when the members learned through a country paper who was 
camping in the neighborhood, they wanted to know me. 

After preaching on Sunday in the nearest town, ten miles from 
camp, I was returning in a buggy soon after daylight on Monday 
morning, with a little boy driving. When we came to “the 
Gap,” where the road was steep, rough, and narrow, we saw a 
team approaching. Suddenly the driver pulled his wagon 
across the road and stopped, forcing us to stop. Then he de- 
scended and strode toward us. He was a powerful, rough-looking 
man, with a stubby beard, and he carried a big ox-whip. Ap- 
proaching me, he exclaimed, ‘‘Now I’ve got you at last!” 

Having been told that some of' the ‘‘natives’”’ suspected me of 
being a revenue officer in disguise, I wondered if some ‘‘moon- 
shiner’’ was halting us for no happy end. But it turned out that 
the burly fellow was an elder in the little church, and that he 
merely wanted to thank me for my help and to insist that I 
preach there. This I did, many times. 

In the course of time I visited the home of the elder. There 
I learned something that led me to take my two boys, college 
students, to become acquainted with this rare man. The reason 
was this: With little to live on, in an environment altogether 
adverse both materially and intellectually, this man had such 
spiritual vision and such fixed purpose that his children should 
have what he had not enjoyed, and so be able to serve their 
fellows effectively, that he lived alone in that mountain home 
winter after winter, doing his own cooking, washing and other 
chores, in order that his wife might take their children to some 
town to give them the best possible education. To this end, he 
lived a life of lonely toil, cheerfully enduring it all ‘‘for the joy 
that was set before him.” And he realized that joy; for three 
boys went on to college, and have become capable, progressive 
Christian men, one of them a minister. 

That rough-looking mountaineer had in him the stuff of which 
prophets and heroes are made, the spirit that cannot be quenched 
by the most depressing environment. It is not surroundings that 
make a real man: it is the Spirit of God in the heart. 
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299 
THE HARMLESSNESS OF CHRIST 


By Mitton B. CooLry 


Be of good cheer; it is I; be not afraid.— Matthew 14:27. 
Beye ... harmless as doves—Matthew 10:16. 


In 1866 two comrades of the War between the States married 
two girls who had written to them and prayed for them through 
all the perils of the long conflict. They began to plan for homes 
and to look for a suitable location. A friend sent a description 
of two quarter-sections of government land near his own, and, 
telling them that a railroad was being surveyed near by, advised 
them to hurry. So they packed their knapsacks and bought 
tickets to Des Moines, Iowa. Securing their pre-emption 
papers early in the morning, they still had a fifty-mile journey 
before them. For fifteen of these miles they rode with a man 
who told them of dangers that beset the way, of robbers they 
would probably meet, and of two men who had recently gone 
through but had never been heard of again. 

They pressed on, eating their lunches as they walked. About 
sundown they came to a big cabin in aclearing. The man of the 
house was just coming in with a bag of game; and they asked if 
they might stay for the night. ‘‘Welcome!’’ was the answer. 
After a good supper and some conversation about the country, 
they were directed to an upper room reached only by a ladder. 
The place had two windows, but these were so small that they 
would not afford a way of escape. However, the two travelers, 
weary from their journey, blew out the candlelight and dropped 
into bed. 

But soon they were startled by hearing someone enter the 
room below. Loud talking and laughter followed. Our two 
friends crept to the windows, though they knew that they could 
never escape that way; and there they could see in the moonlight 
two men and two women approaching. Behind them were two 
other men; and all carried guns! The courage of the two brave 
soldiers left them in a minute, as the driver’s tales of robberies 
and murders flashed into their minds. They heard someone down 
below say, ‘“‘Yes, we can handle them easily.’”’ Then they were 
sure that they were completely trapped, that surrender was 
inevitable, and that it meant certain death. 

Just then their host came to the foot of the ladder—to summon 
them down, they supposed. But— 

“Does our noise disturb you?” he called out. 

Trembling, they answered, ‘‘We can stand the noise if that 
isvall 

Then their host said, ‘This is our prayermeeting night; 
but the meeting will not last more than an hour.” 

As they listened for the next hour to the sweet songs and 
heard the fervent prayers, they felt perfectly safe, more so than 
if they had been guarded by all the armies of the earth. 
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300 
A THREATENED COWHIDING AND ITS SEQUEL 


By GEORGE BOARDMAN EAGER 
Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee.—Psalm 76:10. 


I was a student at Mississippi College, at Clinton, in 1870. 
Tom Jones, son of a brave Confederate whom I knew and loved 
in the army when a lad of seventeen, was a schoolmate of mine. 
He was a broad-shouldered, burly fellow, and was noted as a 
fighter. Given to drink, when in liquor he was ugly and quarrel- 
some. He fell in love with a young lady friend of mine, who was 
mortally afraid of him. One evening I took her to a soirée. At 
a recess in the affair, Tom asked her to let him take her home. 
She explained that I had brought her there and had engaged to 
accompany her home; but he found me and said in a mandatory 
way, ‘I'll see Miss Mattie home.” 

I replied, ‘No, Tom, I came with her, and I will take her home.” 

This angered him, and he went down to a barroom and 
tanked up on liquor. 

After taking the young lady home, I went to my room to 
study. Later Tom, who boarded at the same place, came in. 
He was in liquor and bent on a quarrel. Making for my room, 
he walked up to me and rolled up his sleeves as if to hit me. 
“Tom,’’ I said quietly, ‘“‘you are in no condition to talk of this 
now. Go to bed and sleep off your liquor, and we can settle 
this thing tomorrow.’ But, angrier than ever, he doubled up 
his huge fist as if to strike; whereupon I sprang up, seized my 
hard-bottomed chair, and said, “If you come another step, I’ll 
brain you.” 

He halted. Then, after denouncing me with horrible oaths, 
he delivered this threat: “I’ll cowhide you tomorrow morning 
for this.”” Thus he left me. 

The next morning | received a message that Tom Jones would 
meet me in front of the Lewis Hotel and carry out his threat. 
The good people of our house begged me to go to the college by 
way of an obscure gully and thus avoid the hotel corner. ‘‘No,”’’ 
I said, “I’m going just as I have been accustomed to go.’’ Then 
I went to my trunk and got my pistol. (It was during the dark 
days of “reconstruction,” and wellnigh every man carried a 
pistol.) I began to load the gun. My roommate, W. C. Friley, 
asked me what I was going to do with it. “I’m preparing for 
emergencies,’ I answered. “If Tom Jones attempts to cowhide 
me, as he threatened to do, I’ll kill him as I would an attacking 
mad-dog.” Friley told the lady of the house, who was a kind 
of second mother to us both, and she sent her youngest son post- 
haste to tell the president of the college. 

When I reached the hotel corner, a crowd was there, but no 
Tom Jones. There word came to me that Tom Jones and I were 
summoned to the president’s office to give an account of our- 
selves. I found Tom sitting in a chair beside the president. 
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When I stepped up, the latter rose and asked, ‘‘Have you a 
pistol in your pocket?”’ 

“Yes,” I answered, and I showed it to him. 

“Ts it loaded?” he asked. 

aitise 

“What did you intend to do with it?” he demanded. 

“Use it for self-defence if necessary.” 

“Defence against what?” 

“Against a threatened cowhiding by Tom Jones.”’ 

“Did you intend to shoot him?” 

“T did if he struck me with a whip.” 

“Give me the pistol,’”’ said the president. I gave it to him. 
Then he turned to Tom Jones and asked, ‘What have you to 
say for yourself?” 

Tom, sobered by this time, admitted that he was now con- 
vinced that he had misjudged me, and had wronged me by his 
threat to cowhide me. He said also that he was ready to apolo- 
gize if I was ready to accept his apology and let bygones be by- 
gones. So we shook hands and promised to be friends again. 

Now for the sequel. This absurd and semi-tragic affair led 
Tom to quit drinking, to become as true a friend to me as his 
noble father had been, and to become ultimately a Christian and 
a useful citizen. It exerted a reflex influence for good on me also, 
making me resolve that, God helping me, I should never again 
so give way to my temper. Certainly the affair shows that, as 
Cowper says— 

“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 


301 
TEMPER 


By JEROME O. WILLIAMS 


He that ts slow to anger ts better than the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit, 
than he that taketh a city.—Proverbs 16:32. 


Some time ago, I was visiting the members of my church. 
Desiring to visit a family on the opposite side of the block, I 
simply went through the block and came up to the rear of the 
house. The mother and four children were on the back porch; 
and before they observed me, the mother seized one of the chil- 
dren, gave him a vigorous shake, and said, ‘‘You little devil!’ 

As she took her eyes off the boy, they fell on me. I never felt 
so out of place in my life. But I thought it best to face the 
situation with a brave front and a positive word. So I said, 
“Now, mother, if that child is a little devil, then you are a big one; 
for you are the mother of the child.”’ 

That made things worse; for there I was, an uninvited guest, 
and in the back yard! And I had called the mother a devil 
right in the presence of all her children! 

The mother also was troubled, and, in the excitement, she 
began to cry. Then, when I had walked nearer and she had got 
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herselff'somewhat under control, she said, ‘Brother Williams, 
I’m sorry.” 

I said, ‘‘Are you sorry you said it? or are you sorry I heard 
you say it?” 

That made matters still worse; for I had not only called the 
mother a devil, but was now questioning her truthfulness. How 
bad I felt! But there was nothing to do but go on, for I was in 
too deep to back out. 

As I drew near the steps, the mother took the child into her 
lap and sat there weeping. Then she said: ‘‘My child is not a 
devil: he is an angel! I am so sorry I said it!’ Then turning to 
me, she said: ‘‘You know, Pastor, we mothers have all we can 
bear in rearing children; and too often our anger gets the better 
of us, and we say too much. But I am sorry I said it, and I 
will never say it again.” 


302 
ABOVE THE FLY LINE 


By A. R. WoopwortH 


Rejoice in the Lord always: again I will say, Rejoice. ... In nothing 
be anxious; but in everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let 
your requests be made known unto God. And the peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding, shall guard your hearts and your thoughts in Christ Jesus.— 
Philippians 4:4, 6-7. 

On a hot, muggy day in August I was in Columbus, Ohio, on 
business. The flies tormented me until they made me nervous 
and fidgety. After several hours I went up to the ninth floor of 
the new National Bank building to call on an old-time friend. 
As we sat visiting, I suddenly realized that the flies were bother- 
ing me no longer. So I looked up, expecting to see the windows 
well screened. Imagine my surprise at seeing them all wide 
open, and none of them screened! I asked my friend to explain 
why there were no flies. 

“Didn’t you know that we are above the fly line?”’ he answered. 

“Above the what?’ I asked. 

“Above the fly line,’’ he repeated. He then informed me that 
flies seldom come above the fifth floor—the height to which they 
come varying, of course, with the elevation of the ground on 
which a building stands. 

Many live at so low a spiritual altitude that they are sus- 
ceptible to all the little worries and stings of life—and hence 
are miserable. When Paul wrote that immortal letter to the 
Philippians, he was in a Roman prison, with every human reason 
to fret and worry and despair; yet the keyword of that letter is 
joy. Thank God, it is possible for his children to climb, through 
fellowship with Christ, above the petty cares and annoyances 
of the world, and to rest in “‘the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding’’! 
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303 
GRACE TO FORGIVE! 
By D. McKeen REID 


If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your 
trespasses.—Matthew 6:15. 


One morning in the spring of 1906, a farmer drove to our manse 
in a town in Saskatchewan to tell me that his neighbor had been 
shot by his hired man. My wife and I hurried to the stricken 
home, where we found a pathetic scene. The poor wife had 
gathered her children about their dying father, and he was 
giving a parting word to each. Then came the Canadian 
Mounted Police with the slayer in handcuffs, to take the testi- 
mony of the victim. This done, the prisoner was removed, and 
an opportunity was offered to have prayer with the sufferer. 
Then the dying man called a neighbor to his side and whispered 
in a voice that carried through the room, ‘‘See that justice is done 
the brute!” 

“The law will see that he is hanged,’”’ was the assurance given; 
and the sufferer then lay quiet, apparently relieved. 

To me, a pall of darkness settled down in the little house. 
How could a man face his Maker with such a spirit? In his 
heart he hated his murderer. Yet how could he forgive? Still 
it is the word of the Savior: ‘‘If ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses.”’ 

In my deep anxiety for my parishioner, I said to one of the 
physicians, who was an elder in the church and a good man, 
“We cannot let him die that way, hating his slayer.” 

“He will change his attitude, I feel sure,” he said. 

The only sound in the room was the labored breathing of the 
sufferer. Nearer drew the time which the doctors had chosen 
for an operation, in the hope of saving his life. I bent over the 
wounded man and said, ‘‘Mr. S , you must forgive him.” 

Quick came the angry retort: “Forgive him? Why, he has 
taken my life!” 

“Forgive, if you would be forgiven, is the word of God,” I 
replied. 

All this while, my heart was going out in earnest seeking for 
intervention of divine grace. Presently the answer came like 
a flash of inspiration. I bent low over him and whispered, “‘Pray 
after me the Lord’s Prayer.’’ He repeated each petition as I 
presented it until I came to the words, ‘‘Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive them that trespass against us.’’ I asked quickly, 
“Can you pray that?” He prayed to the end, and then added on 
his own initiative, ‘‘O Lord, have mercy on that man’s soul!” 

The pall seemed to be lifted from the room as grace wrought 
its miracle. He did not rally from the operation; but, oh, what 
comfort his change of heart brought to anxious minister and 
distracted widow! 


1 See Introduction, IT, 5. 
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304 


THE LIVING MOSAIC 
By J. P. Pounp 


Be not fashioned according to this world: but be ye transformed by the renew- 
ing of your mind, that ye may prove what is the good and acceptable and perfect 
will of God.—Romans 12:2. (See also Ephesians 2:10.) 


Where the evergreen hills cluster above the shelving passes 
north of Pikes Peak, stands a rustic workshop. On one October 
day Carl Brewster, his sister Helen, and a friend, Sylvia Lynn, 
made their way across its threshold. A grayhaired man with 
smiling eyes rose from an exquisite desk in the center of the room. 
Many long hours he had labored, but the desk was yet unfinished. 

“Something new?” asked Carl, his hand on the desk. The 
desk-top was a miracle. It appeared to be one piece of vari- 
colored wood in an uncompleted panorama,—a Venetian canal, 
turret-bounded and thronged with gondolas. Then came the 
realization that it was made, not of one piece, but of thousands 
carefully chosen and fitted,—a beautiful mosaic that only a 
master could make. Effervescent as youth is always, they ad- 
mired it with great enthusiasm. 

Sylvia exclaimed, ‘‘Why, no one on earth could do that, Master 
Craftsman, but yourself!’ 

The old craftsman smiled thoughtfully and answered: ‘We 
make mosaics of our various lives, little girl. Some far day come 
back: I'll show you.” 

Many moons had come and gone. The three expectantly 
walked up the path together. It was October as before. The 
intervening years had whitened the craftsman’s hair, but the 
same kind eyes smiled in recognition of his visitors. 

“Is the desk finished?” asked Carl. 

“No, friend,” said the old philosopher, ‘‘not until the day I 
begin work—on another mountaintop. But say, rest here 
before the fire and tell me, how has it been with you?” 

Carl had become a banker and leading citizen in a neighboring 
city. Prosperous had been his years. The craftsman pointed 
to the staunch chimneyside. ‘Your mosaic, Carl: brick upon 
brick,—true, strong, and practical.” 

Helen had become a capable wife and mother. The craftsman 
opened the window on sunshine and pines. ‘‘Your mosaic, 
Helen,—sweet, wholesome, and lovable.”’ 

Sylvia? Her story was fervid as the firelight in her eyes. 
Rejected by the scoundrel called her husband, disowned by 
friends who believed rumor rather than their finer selves, truly 
the butterfly had been singed at the candle. ‘‘Through those 
endless nights,” she said quietly, “while I thought repeatedly 
of what you told me years ago here on the cliff by the river, I 
discovered my own soul. There was One who walked beside 
me when the mists hid the hills. While he is my friend, I hold 
nothing against any man. I have only a great pity that they 
seem not able to understand. I only wish that they had the 
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peace that is mine.”” And her voice sweetly expressed her Christ- 
like soul. 

Again the old craftsman spoke: ‘Your mosaic is too wonder- 
ful for comprehension, daughter. Out of despair you have 
builded an arch that ascends beyond the stars. Your forgive- 


ness, which considers no offense, expresses in your own beautiful 
life the love of God.” 


305 
FORGIVENESS OF ENEMIES 
By T. S. BAGRANOFF 
Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.—Luke 23:34. 


Bulgaria, once a great empire, was the last state in south- 
eastern Europe to free herself from the rule of the Turk. Lying 
at the very gates of Constantinople and forming a vital link 
between the Orient and the Occident, Bulgaria was an important 
province; and Turkey had determined to hold her at any cost. 

On April 20, 1876, a powerful revolution broke out. My 
home town, Panagurishte, was the seat of the revolution; and 
in our home were held many secret meetings of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee, of which my father was secretary. After a 
great struggle the revolutionists were aided by a Russian army. 
By December the liberating army was in our town, driving the 
Turks southward. Both armies now moved farther and farther 
away, and the thunder of cannon ceased. When we came out 
of the woods, where we had been hiding and starving for weeks, 
we went to my aunt’s house; for ours had been burned. 

One day, while wandering among the ruins, I saw in a deserted 
barn three wounded Turks. Evidently they were dying from 
their wounds. One of them raised his head and looked at me 
very piteously; but he did not say a word, and his head soon 
dropped back upon the straw. My heart was touched. Then 
I thought of my grandfather, whom the Turks had beheaded, 
and of the thousands of men, women, and children whom they 
had murdered. Anyway, I could not help them, for I was merely 
a boy. 

The look which that dying Turk gave me is still vivid in my 
mind. It inspired a new vision. And as I grew older I tried to 
discover the true philosophy of all these sad human experiences. 
But I have not been able to find one more sublime than that 
implied in the prayer of the suffering Christ: ‘‘Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do.” 
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306 
FORGIVENESS 
By WILLIAM RICHARD SLOMAN 


Ecclesiastes 9:18; Luke 23:34; Romans 5:8; I Peter 3:17-18. 


We will call him White. He was employed one summer by 
my church to conduct a Daily Vacation Bible School and to 
act as pastor during my vacation. Thus he met a very beautiful 
young lady; and before he went to another field, he had won her 
and had before him the vision of a Christmas wedding. Charm- 
ing picture of youth and love! 

But Satan was working. In the office where the young lady 
worked was an overpowering personality (we will call him 
Black) whom she was unable to resist; and, only three weeks 
before the wedding was to be, she suddenly awakened to the fact 
that she was in serious trouble. In utter helplessness she wrote 
to White, revealing her condition and sorrowfully begging for- 
giveness. She urged that they be secretly married, dating the 
marriage back so that she would be saved from disgrace. 

A few days later White entered my study, showed me the 
letter, and asked permission to meet Black in my study. I con- 
sented on condition that there would be no physical conflict. 
So they met, the next morning; and I sat between them. I 
gave White the floor first. Within a few minutes he revealed a 
spotless life as regards women, though he had fought in France 
during the World War. He then told with glowing fervor how 
he had reached the heights of happy expectation. But now—! 
A change flashed over White’s face. He stood silent for a 
moment. Then upon his knees he fell, pleading with God to 
stay his hand of violence! Again controlling himself, he rose, 
and, turning to Black, asked what he proposed to do. 

Black, looking like a convict just before execution, answered: 
“T don’t know. If I were single, I would marry her. I am ready 
to meet any condition you state.” 

Conditions were proposed and agreed to; yet the atmosphere 
was deathly still and tense. In a moment White, weeping, 
walked over to Black, knelt before him, and, despite his blighted 
hopes, said, ‘‘Black, I have forgiven you.” 

Black, crushed and weeping under conviction of sin, could 
only cry, “You do not—you cannot—mean you forgive me!” 

“Yes,” said White, “I forgive you.”” And, while still kneeling 
before the man who had blasted his hopes, White lifted his voice 
to God and asked him to forgive. 

Torn with speechless agony, Black rose, stepped to the window, 
and looked out into a different world. Then, swept by an 
emotion which he had never before experienced, he fell at White’s 
feet and cried, ‘‘White, do you forgive me?” 

White, now calm, replied, “I forgive you.” 

Then Black prayed to God for forgiveness. 
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307 
GOD’S HIGHER WAY 


By Truman Hoiiis WoopwarbD 


Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.—Ephesians 4:26. 


Near Chateau-Thierry we were encamped a few kilometers 
behind the lines. Being off duty one morning, I set out for the 
canteen with visions of sweet chocolate. As I was starting, I 
noticed one of our trucks with motor humming. ‘‘Going over 
to the canteen?” I asked of the driver, on K.P. duty that day. 

“Naw, just going after water,’ he growled. 

So, somewhat rebuffed, I started on foot for La Charmel. 

An hour’s trudging brought me to the canteen. I took my 
place rather disconsolately at the end of the long line of soldiers. 
Soon I spied the driver of the truck going away with his arms 
full of purchases. Resentment grew as I reflected that I might 
have been equally fortunate if he had not lied to me. 

Two hours dragged by, and it was nearly mess time. No 
soldier likes to miss “‘eats,’’ but I decided to, for the sake of the 
sweet chocolate. At noon I was fourth from the counter. 

“Canteen closed till two o'clock,’ bawled the commissary 
sergeant. 

I had walked four miles, stood in line for two hours, missed 
my dinner, and now had four miles to walk back—with nothing 
to show for it! The maddening part was that the driver might 
have let me ride. The hungrier I became, the more I cursed 
him. Up hill and down dale for a mile I used names that had 
never before come to my lips. 

Then suddenly I came to myself, and halted. Before the war 
I had been studying for the ministry. ‘‘You’re a fine specimen 
of an ‘almost’ clergyman,”’ I whispered in self-reproach. ‘‘Why 
don’t you practice the charity you used to preach about?” Im- 
mediately I determined not to be little enough to hate my 
battery mate; and I breathed an earnest prayer that the spirit 
of enmity might pass from my heart. 

Days passed. But I did not meet the man who had mis- 
treated me, for he was not in my platoon. Then came that 
awful night in the Argonne when our ammunition dump blew 
up. Next day we laid ten comrades together in one big grave. 
Twenty-four hours later, when I was asleep after guard duty, 
the burial squad woke me. 

“We've found what’s left of ,”’ they said. ‘There’s 
no chaplain within miles. You went to a sky-pilot school: 
couldn’t you bury him?” 

I stood by the wooden cross and read the solemn words, while 
under the turf, in a raincoat, lay only a hand (identified by the 
wedding-ring)—all that was left of the man who had mistreated 
me. And somehow, as I gave the committal, I felt unutterably 
glad that, weeks before, I had forgiven him. Otherwise my 
prayer for his soul would seem hypocrisy. In the End—shall we 
then regret that we ever forgave? 
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308 
THE PRINCE OF PEACE 


By G. E. SEHLBREDE 


They shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against nation; neither shall they learn war 
any more.—Isaiah 2:4: 


And the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together; and a little child 
shall lead them.—lIsaiah 11:6. 


They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain; for the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of Jehovah, as the waters cover the sea.—Isatah 11:9. 


And the seventh angel sounded; and there followed great voices in heaven, and 
they said, The kingdom of the world is become the kingdom of our Lord, and of 
his Christ: and he shall reign for ever and ever.—Revelation 11:15. 


A few years ago, in Cologne, Germany, I left my companions 
in a hotel and started to walk up the Rhine to Bingen, expecting 
to stop in some village over night and finish my journey on the 
following day. It was delightfully clear, and the cool autumn air 
sent the blood bounding through my veins. Evening drew on; 
and just as the sun was sinking behind the hills, a strange, sweet 
music floated softly through the air. I stopped to listen, and 
discovered that it was the chiming of church bells. I looked to 
learn whence it came; and there in the distance, across the 
meadows and fields, I saw the pointed steeple of a church, 
rising from the midst of a little village. I knew that men and 
women were being called from their labors to the house of God 
for evening praise and worship; and, bowing my head, I wor- 
shiped with the people who were gathered in the little church in 
the distance. I was a stranger in a strange land; but they and I 
were worshiping the same God—and with God there are no 
strangers. 

In the midst of my reverie and worship, while the church bell 
still rang sweetly through the air, there came another sound. 
It was a bugle, and the crash of martial music. It was a call 
to arms; and up and down all the land at that moment the great 
German army was being summoned to the parade grounds for 
drill in preparation for the coming war. Then I thought: What 
a mighty contrast! On the one hand, God calling his children 
to rest and worship, to life, and peace, and love; on the other 
hand, over there in the opposite direction, the war-lords calling 
together the youth of the land for the opposite purpose—for war, 
bloodshed, death! Which would win, the Prince of Peace or the 
lords of War? A few years, and the question was answered. 
True, the iron war-lords brought desolation and sorrow, misery 
and death, to multitudes of homes throughout the whole world: 
but they also destroyed their own power; while the Prince of 
Peace reigns in more hearts today than ever before. 
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309 
THE SHADINGS OF LIFE 


By WitliamM PorKEss 


Let all that ye do be done in love.—I Corinthians 16:14. 


Last summer I spent part of my vacation in the Bermuda 
Islands. Within a few miles of the beautiful harbor of Hamilton 
the captain of our steamer turned his ship over to the pilot, who 
was familiar with the short but treacherous route that was to 
climax the voyage. 

Slowly we steamed along, for we were among the hidden 
coral reefs of the Bermuda waters. What a captivating picture 
was the expanse of water far and near! Never had I seen any- 
thing like it. Wonderfully calm lay the ocean, in many shades 
of green, lighted up by the sun. Everywhere were patches of 
different dimensions. The whole picture was artistic, and at 
the same time puzzling; for no artist could have done this. The 
explanation? Every water patch of varying green indicated the 
presence of a hidden coral reef. During hundreds of years the 
insects, in countless numbers, had been silently, invisibly, per- 
sistently building. As their colossal structure rose to the 
surface of the water, with the effect of the sun playing on it, a 
patch of a certain shade of green was produced; and the shading 
varied with the nearness of the reef to the surface. 

That curious and beautiful picture illustrates something that 
we have so often seen in life. In all that we do there is evident a 
moral or spiritual coloring. The shading indicates how far 
away or how near we have been, during life’s early building, 
to the essence of Christianity,—in a word, how largely our 
characters have been shaped by Jove, and how largely we are 
actuated by it now. 


310 
CAESAR AND -CHRISD 


By THomas Curtis CLARK 


Proud Caesar came in strength of steel: 
The panoply of war was his. 
At his command, men poured forth life, 
The cities perished, nations fell. 
He left as heritage a blood-stained tide: 
He came, he scorned, he slaughtered— 
And he died. 


The meek Christ came, his strength the true, 
A heart of love his panoply. 
At his command men found their life, 
The cities flourished, nations grew. 
As heritage, the reign of peace he gives: 
He came, he loved, he pitied— 
And he lives. 
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THE REVENGE OF LOVE 
By Francis P. InRMAN 


Love your enemies.—Luke 6:27. 


The scene was on the shores of Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 
Row upon row of young men from the Y.M.C.A. organizations 
of the colleges in the surrounding territory were seated on the 
ground, listening to a man who was speaking earnestly, with 
the light of love in his eyes, and with a Bible in his hand. He 
was an Armenian. As a lad he had been sent to this country to 
receive his education. He had finished his course, and, before 
returning to his own land, was speaking to the Christian youth 
gathered at their annual meeting-place. 

From his lips came the story of his boyhood days. He had 
wandered from his village one day. Turning to retrace his 
steps, he saw clouds of smoke rising from the vicinity of the 
village. He began to run; and as he neared the village, he saw 
it lying in ruins. The Turk had come, and the boy’s home had 
been destroyed along with the homes of all the other villagers. 
Father, mother, sisters, brothers were no more—killed by the 
Turks! 

Only the boy survived the sacking of that village. Later he 
was sent to America for his education. He now stood there, 
an educated and trained Christian with a deep desire to serve 
his God. This fact reached down and touched the hearts of 
the Christian college youths before him. They could picture 
in their minds the ruined village, with the once comfortable 
little homes now piles of smouldering ashes. All too vividly they 
could see the father and mother, the sisters and brothers, slashed 
with the knife of the Turk. 

But the speaker had not finished. ‘“‘And now,” he said, “I 
have my education. I’m going back to my country. I’m 
going back to have my revenge on the slayers of my family. 
I’m going back; and my revenge will be to bring to them the 
OS of the Lord Jesus Christ, who died that they might 
ive.” 

In the hush which followed that address, many could hear 
the words of Jesus: “If ye love me, ye will keep my com- 
mandments,” and, ‘“‘Love your enemies.”’ 


“Oh, give us hearts to love like thee! 
Like thee, O Lord, to grieve 
Far more for others’ sins than all 
The wrongs that we receive.”’ 
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THE POWER OF NON-RESISTANCE 
By Scotr Woop 
Matthew 5:38-42. 


About the year 1907 Sam M. Duffie was the owner of the lead- 
ing drygoods store in Hot Springs, Arkansas. Too close confine- 
ment and application to business caused a physical breakdown, 
and his physicians advised that he would have to give up his 
occupation and take up one that would keep him out of doors. 
Accordingly, he sold his business and purchased land in the Rio 
Grande Valley, near Mission, Texas. There he built a small 
house and devoted himself to growing citrus fruits. All his 
neighbors were Mexicans, and he employed only Mexican labor. 

On three different occasions, while Mr. Duffie was away from 
home, all his personal effects and household goods were stolen. 
Yet, each time, he accepted this treatment without effort at 
retaliation or redress. The last time his things were stolen, he 
was away from home on a three-day business trip. Returning, 
he walked several miles along the dusty road; and when he 
reached his house, he found everything gone. Not a morsel of 
food remained, nor even the cookstove itself. Exhausted from 
his long journey and from the heat, he removed his coat and shoes 
and sat down on the doorstep. 

While he was thus sitting there, resting before starting back 
to the village three miles away, three Mexicans rode up on horses. 
“Good evening, Signor,” they said. 

Mr. Duffie quietly returned the greeting. 

‘What has happened to your property?” the leader asked. 

Mr. Duffie replied, ‘‘Everything has been stolen.” 

‘‘What are you going to do about it?” asked the leader. 

“Nothing,” replied Mr. Duffe. 

“Aren’t you going to report it to the authorities?’ asked the 
Mexican in surprise. 

“No,” said Mr. Duffie; and he continued: ‘Some of your 
countrymen have done it. They needed it worse than I did. 
It is a matter between them and their God.” 

For a few moments the Mexican hung his head in silence. 
Then, bursting into tears, he said: ‘‘My punishment is greater 
than I can bear. I will get all your goods back to you before 
sundown.” 

He kept his promise; and though Mr. Duffie has lived in that 
community for many years since that time, none of his possessions 
have ever been touched again! 
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THE PATIENCE OF LOVE 
By W. A. SLOAN 


Love suffereth long, and is kind.—I Corinthians 13:4. 


In the fall of 1908, when I was a boy in Louisville, Kentucky, 
the church of which I was a member established a mission in 
another section of the city. It was the custom of some of the 
young people of the church to gather on Sunday afternoons at 
the home of an elderly lady whom we called Mother B —, 
and to go in a body to the mission. 

One Sunday afternoon a group of us met as usual; but we 
were grieved and disappointed to learn that Mother B 
was not able to go with us. She was confined to her bed in a 
critical condition. Her grown son, coming in the day before 
under the influence of liquor, had seized his dear old mother by 
her hair, dragged her to the door, and kicked her down the steps! 

Our hearts were nearly broken, for we all loved Mother B 
almost as much as we loved our own mothers. Little was said 
on the way to the mission, but resentment was burning in the 
hearts of us all as we thought on the brutal act. 

Weeks passed; and late one Sunday afternoon, the same 
group of young folk, now happy because Mother B was 
with them, were on their way to the mission. Presently some- 
one, looking down the street, saw at a distance something lying 
close to the curbstone. The attention of the group was called, 
and all eyes were focused on the object. Quickening our pace, 
we drew near, and lo, there lay an unfortunate creature who 
proved to be none other than the ungrateful son of Mother 
B ! The smouldering hatred in the hearts of us young 
people was immediately fanned into white heat; and could we 
have carried out our desire, that drunken sot would have never 
again abused his mother, our friend. But, Mother B 
being with us, out of respect for her we smothered our anger the 
best we could and held our tongues. 

But what would Mother B do? What could she do? 
We did not have to wait long to find out. Without saying a 
word, she walked over to her son, and, putting her arms round 
the beastly form, lifted it up. Then, with her spotless white 
apron she gently wiped the mud and filth from his ghastly face. 
And then—she drew him close to her breast, tenderly pressed a 
kiss on his lips, and said, ‘‘My boy, I love you yet’’! 

We stood speechless. Well we knew that Mother B 
did not perform that deed of mercy as an object lesson to us. It 
was a true expression of her life of love. It was a demonstration 
of the love of Christ, a throb of the infinite love. 
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HEREIN IS LOVE 


By Joan W. PaHILiips 
We love, because he first loved us.—I John 4:19. 


He was a young minister of ability, piety, and consecration, 
in the state of New York. Yet he had married a frivolous, 
fashionable, pleasure-loving woman who had seriously jeopardized 
her own reputation, and boasted that she would drive him from 
the ministry. She wanted this brilliant, fine-looking man for 
her husband; but she scorned the idea of being a minister’s wife. 

During a series of meetings in which I assisted, she gave 
card and dancing parties at her home, served wine to her hilarious 
guests, and openly ridiculed her husband and his revival meet- 
ings. Her misconduct was the talk of the town, the outstanding 
scandal of the hour. 

I told my friend that he ought to endure this no longer, that 
for the sake of his work and future usefulness he must separate 
from his wife, that he must send her home to her wealthy father, 
who had erred in foolishly indulging her selfish whims. But, 
raising his white and tear-stained face from between his hands, 
he replied: ‘‘No; she is my wife. I love her. She is worth 
saving, and I shall save her yet.” 

A year later I met my friend on the street in a great city. 
As he saw me, his face fairly glowed with the joy of his heart, 
and, grasping my hand in both of his, he exclaimed: ‘I won 
her! I won her, as I told you I would!’ 

He then related the incidents of a sorrowful night when he 
went over Kedron into Gethsemane. Alone in his study, under 
dark trees, he made what he thought must be his last agonizing 
appeal. At about two in the morning there came a timid tap 
at the door. The wife entered, cast herself on the floor, and 
sobbed out her penitence at his feet. As he lifted her up and 
gave her the glad kiss of forgiveness, she put her arms about his 
neck and exclaimed, ‘‘(O my husband, I never dreamed that a 
man could love a woman as you have loved me!” 

The mystery of Christ’s redemption I may never understand, 
but its appeal wins my heart. It was for me he came, for me 
he prayed in the upper room. My sins added bitterness to the 
cup pressed to his lips under the olive trees. To win me, he bore 
the shame and cruelty of Pilate’s hall. For me he climbed the 
sorrow-filled way to Calvary. And as I stand at the Cross, 
catch a glimpse of its meaning, and feel the drawing-power of 
its mighty appeal of love, my penitent and surrendered soul 
cries out, ‘‘O Christ, I never dreamed that even God could love 
as you have loved me!” 
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GOING A LITTLE FARTHER 


By FREDERICK S, PORTER 


And he went a little farther —Matthew 26:39. (Compare Matthew 35:20.) 


On a beautiful morning in May, 1919, I attended a memorable 
service in Westminster Abbey in London. A few months before, 
I had been in Brussels, where Edith Cavell, in October, 1915, 
had faced at dawn the German firing-squad; and the body of the 
martyred nurse, released to the British authorities after the war, 
had been brought to England for burial. 

To thousands who thronged the gates and courts of that 
majestic mausoleum, admission was refused; but I was fortu- 
nate enough to have obtained one of the most desirable seats in 
the abbey. A whole empire, with the ambassadors and repre- 
sentatives of foreign states, was gathered in the stately edifice 
to pay homage to the memory of the dauntless heroine of the 
great war. The royalty and aristocracy of the world were there, 
paying mute tribute to the humble daughter of the British race. 
Borne aloft on the sturdy shoulders of six sergeants of the London 
Life Guards, her coffin draped with the flags and ensigns of Great 
Britain, she was carried down the aisles of the abbey in a pro- 
cession led by Queen Alexandra and the Prince of Wales. 

In the presence of so augusta spectacle I stood transfixed; and 
as the mighty organ pealed forth the requiem, and words of 
simple eloquence told how Edith Cavell, in supreme devotion 
to her country, was faithful even unto death, I thought of the 
scene in her prison cell on the night before she was led to execu- 
tion. To the chaplain who was permitted to visit her she said: 
“Tam not afraid to die. I freely forgive those who are about to 
take my life. I am loyal to my own country, but I realize that 
patriotism is not enough. There must be no bitterness in the 
heart, nor any malice toward one’s enemies.” 

To Edith Cavell patriotism was a great virtue, but patriotism 
only was not enough. Like her Master she must needs go 
“a little farther.” True love of country meant for her not only 
positive loyalty, but also removing from the heart all rancor, 
bitternesss, and malice toward others. 

In Gethsemane, Jesus ‘‘went a little farther’ than any of the 
disciples who were with him. I sometimes think that these 
words, ‘‘a little farther,’ give the keynote of his life. He went 
a little farther along the path of duty, a little farther in his 
redemptive mission to a lost race, a little farther in the dark 
valley of humiliation and shame, a little farther along the Via 
Dolorosa of suffering and sacrifice. 

Ever and anon, as memory restores that solemn scene in West- 
minster Abbey, I can visualize a frail, defenseless figure, one who, 
in her patriotic fidelity and in the presence of her enemies, 
became a deathless exponent of another One, who, for our 
salvation, “went a little farther.” 
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316 
RIGHTEOUS WRATH 


By Gorpon Hur.LButtT 


ee ee round about on them with anger.—Mark 3:5. (See also Revelation 


He was of the stuff of which heroes and martyrs are made. 
His life, from early youth, was one long sacrifice for others. 
Back in the so-called Reconstruction Period in the South, when 
but nineteen years old he supported a family of twelve. Edu- 
cated in the school of adversity, he made his way upward over 
obstacles that would have stopped most men, finally becoming, 
without any effort of his own, a member of the state legislature. 

In his young manhood he became very religious, and was soon 
the chief supporter of a little, struggling Baptist church on the 
coast of Mississippi. After years of sacrifice to maintain the 
church, he was made the victim of malicious persecution arising 
from personal animosity. At length the church, after taking 
advantage of the statute of limitations to repudiate a large debt 
to this burden-bearer, even though he sorely needed the money, 
was led to exclude him from its fellowship. Other churches 
opened their doors to him; but he demanded vindication, which, 
he thought, involved reinstatement to membership in the excom- 
municating body, with due apologies. 

After a long contest, during which he suffered gross misrep- 
resentation, he appealed his case to the Supreme Court of Mis- 
sissippi. The deliverance of that authority is significant and 
memorable. After declaring its faith in the integrity and nobili- 
ty of the appellant, it affirmed as follows: 

“If we had jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical (and we thank 
God we have not) the order of excommunication in this painful 
case would be reversed and rescinded; for a more petty, unfair, 
and unjust exhibition of religious tyranny can hardly be imagined. 
Let the unhappy appellant console himself by the reflection 
that, to the secular mind, the strongest proof of the divine 
origin of the church of God on earth and its final triumph is to 
be found in its survival of all the follies and crimes of its ministers 
and members.” 

After more years of persecution, while the other Baptist 
churches of the region were indifferent, without malice or bitter- 
ness this martyr said to his niece, my mother, ‘‘My indignation 
is the only decent thing left to the Baptists on this coast.’’* 

The idea, prevalent in the churches, that the Christian spirit 
has no place for anger works injustice to the ministers of Christ 
who are moved with indignation in the presence of great wrong, 
and consequent injury to the cause of righteousness. It is 
worthy of solemn reflection that Christ became angry, and that 
a signal feature of the final judgment will be “the wrath of the 
ears 


1The writer is glad to be able to say that, since those days, the Baptist churches of that re- 
gion have become, on the whole, admirable moral and religious forces. 
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317 
“I COULDN'T. DOWD AEONE™ 


By Otto WHITINGTON 
But the Lord stood by me, and strengthened me.—II Timothy 4:17. 


In a church of which I was once pastor was a very devout 
woman whose husband was a dope fiend, then a drunkard. Finally, 
losing his mental balance, he was carried to an institution for 
such unfortunates. A few days later their beautiful home was 
burned to the ground. The mother and her two little ones 
escaped with only their night clothes, and were cared for in the 
home of a generous neighbor. 

On the morning after the fire I visited them, hoping to be of 
some help to the mother and her children, whom I considered 
very unfortunate. When I went into the room, I could see 
no trace of trouble or grief on the mother’s face. I hesitated 
to mention her misfortunes; but at length I said, “It seems to me 
that you bear up under your troubles remarkably well.” 

Instantly tears dimmed her big brown eyes, and she said, 
“But I couldn’t do it alone.” 

A divine companionship was the secret of a fortitude that 
steadied her soul in the storm. 


318 
“THE WAY OF ESCAPE” 


By W. Carapoc JONES 


There hath taken you no trial but such as man can bear; but God ts fatthful, 
who will not allow you to be tried beyond your strength; for with the trial he will 
make also the way of escape, that ye may be able to endure 1t.—I Corinthians 
10:13 (Editor’s translation). 

In September, 1924, when my family and I were staying in a 
cottage by Lake St. Catherine in Vermont, we had occasion one 
morning to go to Poultney. My oldest son and a man named 
Davies and I entered the car, a Ford sedan, the doors of which, 
since it was stormy, we closed. The car was parked between 
the road and the lake. When we started to go, the car, instead of 
turning toward the road as Mr. Davies strove to make it turn, 
went into the lake; and the grade was so steep that the car 
kept going till we were in fifty feet of water. Now, the remark- 
able thing was that we were able to open the door as we entered 
the water. Otherwise, when the car began to settle to the depth 
of fifty feet, we could never have got out; for the pressure of the 
water against the door would have held it firmly shut. The 
driver went out first, then my son, and then I. We had two 
hundred yards to swim. Mr. Davies, being an expert, made 
it in no time. Being sixty-five years old and not having swum 
for forty years, I had all I could do to get ashore. My son could 
not swim, and was floundering in the water. On the shore, my 
wife had witnessed it all; and in her agony of horror and despair, 
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she had cried to God. She cried also to our other son, who was a 
good swimmer, and who, after a hard struggle in the water, 
succeeded in bringing his brother ashore. 

It seems a miracle that we all are alive today. It was surely 
by the providence of God, ‘who worketh all things after the 
counsel of his will.”” God provided a way of escape for us all: 
but each of us had to do all he could in order to make God’s 
provision effectual. God enabled us to open the door of the car; 
but we had to get out of it and swim ashore. 


319 
TRUE POLITENESS 
By J; W. Use 
Love ... 1s kind.—I Corinthians 13:4. 


When General J. Z. George of Mississippi was a member of 
the United States Senate, he had a few of his fellow senators of 
the North visit him in his palatial country home known as 
Cotswood, near Carrollton. 

Now, the General had a farmer neighbor who was a most 
estimable citizen and a true Christian gentleman, but who knew 
virtually nothing of the conventionalities of polite society. It 
occurred to the General that it would be fitting to have his farmer 
friend come and spend the day with his friends from the North, 
that his guests might know something of that type of Mississippi 
citizen; also that his neighbor might gain a firsthand knowledge 
of the character of a Northern senator. 

The invitation was given. The farmer felt honored, and of 
course accepted. He went early, and, when first introduced, was 
somewhat embarrassed; but his embarrassment soon wore away 
under the influence of the easy and polite manners of the Northern 
visitors. 

The morning was spent to the utmost delight of the farmer; 
and nothing whatever occurred to embarrass him until the close 
of the dinner, as the noon meal is commonly called in the rural 
South. Then the servants brought in individual finger-bowls 
half filled with water, with a slice of lemon in each bowl. 

At the sight of the bowls and the slices of lemon, the farmer 
turned to Mrs. George, the queenly hostess, and said, “Mrs. 
George, you could not give me anything to drink that I enjoy 
like I do lemonade.’’ Then, before the polite hostess could 
explain, he raised his bowl to his lips and drank! 

The moment was, of course, intensely embarrassing; but 
General George, whose heart was as big as his huge body, and 
whose soul was Christlike, was equal to the occasion. Giving 
his Northern guests the wink, he also lifted his bowl and drank. 
The visiting senators did likewise; and all left the table with 
unwashed fingers. 
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A MILLION-DOLLAR THUMB 
By E. S. ALLHANDS 
In everything give thanks.—I Thessalonians 5:18. 


Some years ago, in Arkansas, I met almost daily a small boy 
going to school. He carried his books in his left hand, for he had 
lost his right hand, amputated at the wrist. Years passed. The 
boy grew to manhood and was teaching school. On a hunting 
trip he accidentally discharged his gun, shooting off the fingers of 
his one remaining hand, leaving only the thumb. 

Soon after the wound had healed, I met Frank on a train. 
I sat down by him, and he told me of the accident. The sur- 
prising thing to me was that he was so cheerful and bright, giving 
no indication of despondency. He said that he could hold a 
pen or pencil between that thumb and the palm, and so could 
go on with his teaching. By means of that thumb he could 
dress and feed himself. With only a thumb between him and 
helplessness, he faced the world with courage and good cheer. 

As we neared my station and I rose, he lifted that stub of a 
hand, and, wiggling the thumb while his eyes sparkled and a 
smile played round his mouth, he said, ‘‘I wouldn’t take a million 
dollars for that thumb!” 

Whenever I hear one with sound body and unmaimed limbs 
murmuring about his lot, there comes before me a vision of a 
smiling young man wiggling his lone thumb; and again I hear 
him say, ‘I wouldn’t take a million dollars for that thumb!” 
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LEST WE FORGET 
By A. C. D. Nor 
Were not the ten cleansed? but where are the nine?—Luke 17:17. 


Some years ago I conducted a Thanksgiving service in a 
country community of North Carolina. The whole region is 
like a Garden of Eden. The county is almost an island, bounded 
by Pamlico Sound and Albemarle Sound. It is a land of peace 
and plenty; of flowers, sunshine, and the tang of the sea; of miles 
of waving corn; of rare beauty and delight. What a setting for 
ay service! My heart was full of gratitude and the joy of 
iving. 

But suddenly there came a shock which chilled my blood and 
left me sick. Just an hour before time to start to church, a 
lady seventy years old came to the house where I was being 
entertained; and, when I asked her to go with me to the service, 
without hesitation she answered, “I have nothing whatever for 
which to be thankful”’! 
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I thought of the starry heavens above, of the glorious sunsets, 
the balm of the air, the bursting of the buds, the hum of the bees, 
the ripple of the water on the shore. And I learned that she 
had never been sick for even a week in all her life of nearly three- 
quarters of a century, that she could walk ten miles without 
fatigue, that she could thread a needle and read fine print with- 
out glasses, that all her faculties were intact, that she had a 
comfortable home, a good husband, abundant material pro- 
vision, and a multitude of friends. All these things and count- 
less more from the gracious hand of the infinite Giver she had 
been enjoying for three score years and ten; and yet she had— 
“nothing whatever for which to be thankful’’! 

a thoughts went back to the ten who were cleansed; and I 
said: 

“Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 
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OUK, FATHER’S CARE 
By E. E. Dawson 
Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me.—Psalm 23:4. 


It was my first Christmas tree, at old Greathouse Church. 
The program over, we started home, a mile distant. Across a 
creek, up a long, steep hill, over many rough places we trudged. 
It was dark, my head was bursting, and I could not see. I 
stumbled along and finally fell, losing my gift and hurting myself 
so much that I wept. Father set me on my feet, struck a match, 
and helped me recover my precious gift; and we started on again. 
But I could not see, and ere long I got separated from the other 
members of the family and fell again. If ever a boy had a help- 
less, hopeless feeling in his heart, I was that boy. 

Then Mother said, ‘‘Let me have the baby, Father, and you 
lead Son the rest of the way.” 

Father came to where I was, helped me up, took my little gift 
and put it into his big coat pocket, and from there on led me; 
and though I often stumbled, Father’s big, strong hand kept me 
from falling. We crossed the creek, climbed the hill, and made 
it over the rough places. Though I could not see the road, 
Father could; and he chose the smoothest places for us. 

At length we safely reached the two-room log cabin we called 
home. There Father raked the ashes off the embers, and soon 
a cheerful fire burned in the fireplace; and a tired little boy went 
happily to bed after his great adventure. 

Life is largely a journey in the dark. Are we not, in Tennyson’s 
words, ‘‘children crying in the night’? How much there is of 
stumbling and falling, and losing our treasures, and suffering 
hurts and disappointments! But when, by faith, we put our 
hand into the Father’s omnipotent hand and let his omniscience 
lead us, we safely tread the uneven pathway to the blessed 
Home where fires of love forever glow. 
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THANKSGIVING DURING A PLAGUE 


By FRANK PETERSON 


Yet I will rejoice in Jehovah, I will joy in the God of my salvation.—Habakkuk 
3:18. 


The covered wagon followed on the heels of the retreating 
Indian, and the hunting-grounds of the red man gave way to 
fertile fields. Southwestern Minnesota was destined to be the 
center of an agricultural empire; but, as always, the pioneer 
work of subduing the wild frontier tried men’s souls. 

The settler in ’72, still living in the covered wagon, set his 
plow to turning into furrows the rich, virgin soil. Corn, potatoes, 
and garden stuffs were planted; and while these were growing, 
the dugouts were made ready for occupancy. The promise of a 
good crop gave buoyancy to the spirit of the settler, and he 
dreamed of future plenty. 

This hope was rudely jarred one morning in July, 1873. What 
appeared to be a heavy snowstorm proved to be millions upon 
millions of grasshoppers sailing down upon the fields! 

My mother stood dazed at the sight. And as she noticed 
how they made their breakfast on the growing garden plants, 
and how they attacked the cornfields until the ground was left 
black and bare, she wiped away a tear and said: ‘‘The Lord 
hath given, and the Lord hath taken away. We shall hope that 
next year will bring us the promise of better things.” 

The next year brought, not the promise of better things, but 
myriads of hoppers hatched out as the spring sun warmed the 
soil. We knew that the newly planted fields were doomed. The 
same thing happened the third year, and the fourth. Our 
money was gone; most of our cattle were sold; the larders were 
almost bare; and our clothing was patched with unused grain 
sacks until one could hardly tell what the original fabric was. 

Just then Governor Pillsbury issued his annual Thanksgiving 
proclamation. Some felt that they could not enter into it. 
But my little church decided to observe the day. I hardly 
knew what text to select, but finally decided upon Habakkuk 
3:17-18: “Although the fig tree shall not blossom, neither shall 
fruit be in the vines; the labor of the olive shall fail, and the 
fields shall yield no meat;* the flock shall be cut off from the fold, 
and there shall be no herd in the stalls: yet I will rejoice in the 
Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation.” 

We had a glorious meeting. We were caused to feel that, 
although our money was gone, the cattle sold for food, and our 
clothing worn down to rags, we still had God. I doubt that in 
all the later years of prosperity that church ever gave more 
hearty thanks than in that year of dire want. 

The governor set aside April 26, 1877, as a day of prayer and 
fasting. Shortly after, the hoppers rose in a body with the noise 
of a stormcloud and soared away, never to return. 


1Archaic for food, the rendering of the American Standard Version.—Editor, 
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| 324 
~PACK UP YOUR TROUBLES!” 
By Doucias CLYDE MacinTosH 
John 16:33; I Peter 4:13; Colossians 1:24. 


It was in the Canadian Command Depot in Kent County, 
England, in the summer of 1916. This “Depot”? was a camp 
where men who had been at the front, had been wounded or 
shell-shocked, and had passed through the hospitals and con- 
valescent homes, were sent for a few weeks of intensive physical 
training—‘‘physical jerks’’ the men called it—before going back 
for a further experience in the trenches. 

Well do I remember speaking once to about a hundred of 
these men, lined up and ready to march to the train which was 
to take them to the channel port where they were to embark 
for France. Besides other things, I said something like this: 

“Men, I’m not going to try to get you to feel sorry for your- 
selves. I am going to congratulate you. You are going to be 
called upon to do your duty when doing your duty is very hard— 
perhaps the hardest thing that any right-thinking man can be 
called upon todo. But you are going to do it because you believe 
it is your duty; and for the sake of your country and the welfare 
of the world, it has to be done.” 

Assoon as I had finished speaking, the men, of their own accord, 
started up the song, ‘‘Pack up your troubles in your old kit-bag, 
and smile, smile, smile!’ Then they marched away, and we 
never saw them again. 

It was the first time I had heard that song, but I heard it 
many times after that. I remember hearing it after midnight 
one night in the town of Albert during the great battle of the 
Somme, as the men marched, through the rain and the mud 
of that shell-wrecked town behind the lines, singing. And when 
I think of the hundreds of valiant young men whom I knew, and 
of the hundreds of thousands of others like them, who went up 
to the front in the spirit of that song and never came back again— 
do you wonder that those words, uncouth and unpoetical as they 
may be, seem to me more sacred than many of our hymns? 
Even now, as I look up from my writing to the well-known war 
picture of the battle-weary soldiers marching past the wayside 
cross and gazing up at the figure hanging there, I pass without a 
sense of shock from the soldiers’ song to the sublime words— 

“When I survey the wondrous Cross.” 

Those men thought that they were fighting a war to end war. 
We all have suffered disillusionment since then. But was their 
sacrifice, and that of the brave men who fought against them, 
thinking much the same thoughts, altogether in vain? What if, 
after all, the world has been learning its lesson? What if the 
soldiers were nearer right than we are sometimes tempted to 
think? 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE HIDDEN SOLDIERS 


By OLIVER MONTGOMERY 
II Kings 6:15-17; Psalm 91:11. 


Just after the World War, the financial stress in Peru caused a 
great increase in banditry; and our mission stations among the 
Indians of the Lake Titicaca region were in great danger. Two 
Spaniards who were among the worst enemies of our mission 
work organized a band of about four hundred Spaniards and 
Indians and began to rob and pillage the country. They declared 
one of their objects to be to wipe out our missions. As the 
robbers were operating not very far from the La Plateria mission 
station, the brethren felt that they should appeal to the authori- 
ties at Puno for protection; but they were told that it would be 
impossible to furnish more than a sergeant and five soldiers, 
because they had only a small garrison with which to protect 
the city. A sergeant and five soldiers would have been very 
small protection against a band of four hundred robbers. 

Reasoning that there was no help to be secured from the 
authorities, the brethren laid the matter before the Lord, pray- 
ing very earnestly. 

Very soon they learned that the band was operating close to 
the mission. The robbers came to a plantation or ranch at 
Estancia, about three miles from La Plateria, and robbed the 
place, taking everything they could carry, and driving off the 
stock. The lone woman and her child escaped to the mountains 
with only their lives. Our brethren were informed that the next 
attack would be on the mission station, and they continued in 
the earnest prayer which they had been offering for days. 

The following day, Indians were seen reconnoitering the place 
and skulking around near the station. They were recognized 
by some of our Indians as members of the robber band. The 
brethren fully expected an attack, but the night passed. They 
heard nothing more. So passed several days and nights, no 
attack being made. 

After two or three weeks, an Indian came to the mission 
station and attended the meetings. He inquired where the large 
body of men were kept during the day. He was told that there 
was no body of armed men, but he insisted that there was. 
They allowed him to look about, and took him through all the 
buildings. He then said that he had been a member of the 
robber band, and told the following remarkable story. 

On the day when they came to look about and decide which 
was the best point of attack, it was fully determined by the 
leaders to attack the mission that night. They came with the 
whole band. Leaving the road a little above our station, and 
swinging up the side of the mountain, they planned to attack 
from the rear of the mission, coming down from the mountain. 
Thus they would have a point of vantage both for observation and 
attack. But as they came forward to the brow of the hill, where 
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they could look down on the mission, they were amazed to see a 
strong company of armed men standing guard in the form of a 
square around the mission property. The buildings being close 
together, this guard was on all sides of the mission. After look- 
ing down on the scene for a while, the robber chieftains concluded 
that they would not dare to make an attack; and they quietly 
withdrew their men, telling them that they were outnumbered. 


326 
THE WEAKNESS OF OUR STRENGTH 
By WittrAM Roy McGEary 

We ... glory in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh.— 
Philippians 3:3. 

I can do all things in him that strengtheneth me.—Philippians 4:13. 

Last June, at Mountain Lake Park, Maryland, Dr. John 
Rhode of India told me the following personal experience. He 
and another young missionary, in the vigor and strength of 
young manhood, were en route to their field of service abroad. 
They decided that when they arrived at Pompeii they would 
climb to the top of old Vesuvius. The feat did not seem at all 
impossible as they viewed the slope from the seashore. They 
finally emerged from the narrow, winding streets, lined with 
spaghetti shops, into the vineyard section, and then were con- 
fronted with the real task of climbing. The going was not so 
bad for the first thirty minutes or so; but after that, it grew 
difficult very rapidly. They found that for every advance of a 
yard they were sliding backward thirty-six inches. All the 
while there were two husky guides at their side, coaxing them to 
accept their help. But the two Americans, with typical Yankee 
spirit, refused to hear them, and kept on struggling, saying to 
themselves, ‘“We can do it if we will.” 

The guides were not easily put off, and still insisted on taking 
them up. That was their business, they said. They had been 
doing that for years, and could have the two young adventurers 
at the top in a very short time. But no: the young men would 
not consent to be carried; and they struggled on in their own 
strength for two hours! 

At length, seeing that the struggle was futile, that they were 
making no progress, they gave up and consented to be carried. 
Thereupon the two sturdy Italians snapped their stout straps 
under the arms of the young men, and, towing them now to the 
right, now to the left, where there were footholds which the 
young men could not see, they carried them, with the certain 
tread of a mountain kid, up over the sliding ashes and lava-rock 
and on to the top, before they were aware of it. Then the guides 
smilingly said, ‘“‘We knew you couldn’t get up without us.”’ 

How much like ours, I thought, is this case! We are trying 
to do the impossible alone, thinking that ‘‘we can do it if we will”; 
though, all the while, at our side and offering his services is the 
One whose strength is more than sufficient for our need. 
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HIS HAND IN THE DARK 
By JoHN WILLIAM JENT 


Though I walk through the valley of deep darkness, I will fear no evil; for 
thou art with me.—Psalm 23:4 (margin).! (See also Isaiah 41:10.) 


Many years ago, during my pastorate at Hubbard City, 
Texas, a storm came one April night. The parsonage shook 
from the impact of the wind, and the windows rattled. It was 
a terrific bombardment by heaven’s crashing artillery. 

Our firstborn, then a little fellow, was sleeping in the crib by 
our bed. He was awakened by the roll of the thunder and the 
flashing of the lightning. Naturally he was terrified; and he 
cried out in his fright, “Mamma! Mamma!’ 

‘What is it, Son?’ his mother answered. 

“QO—O—O Mamma! I’m ’fraid! Please take me up!” He 
was half crying and half laughing in his childish hysteria. 

My heart went out to him in yearning sympathy. I half arose 
to hug him to my heart; but another, wiser than I, was 
between us. The mother knew what to do. The little fellow 
must learn his lesson of trust; and this is what I heard her say 
in her sweet, tender, motherly way: 

“Son, don’t you remember how Mamma has told you that 
God is in the storm, that the thunder is his voice? He talks 
loud, and he shakes the house; but he loves us, and he won’t 
hurt us.” 

“Yes, Mamma, I know God is in the storm, and that he loves 
us; but—O—O—O—O Mamma, it’s dark—an’—an’—Mamma, 
I’m ’fraid!’”’ 

“That's all right, Son. Mamma knows baby’s afraid; but 
you must learn that the storm and the dark are part of life. 
God is in the storm. He won’t hurt us.” 

f The little fellow quieted down; but his sob of fear tore my 
eaku: 

Presently I heard him say, “Mamma, Mamma!” 

“What is it, Son?” 

“Mamma, put out your hand over here.”’ 

The mother hand went out over the edge of the crib, and the 
little baby hand went into it, and the mother’s other hand closed 
over it. Then I heard this in a medley of receding sobs, ‘‘Mamma, 
I ain’t ’fraid now, ’cause I feel your hand.” 

Ah, that’s it! How we need to learn the great lesson my 
baby’s mother taught him that night! When the howling 
winds of adversity beat upon us, when the darkness of sorrow 
and death overwhelm us, if we but knew that God’s hand is 
there in the dark! Look up in the night and, by faith, take 
his hand. Then peace and consolation will be yours. 


__ The common interpretation of this passage as referring to death is hardly defensible 
either on textual or on logical grounds.—Editor, 
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328 
GOD’S DELIVERANCE 


By Rospert CRAWFORD HaLLocKk 


All thy waves and thy billows are gone over me.—Psalm 42:7. 


Many years have passed since, in lonely strife with stormy 
sea, I learned the meaning of this psalm. 

With my bride I went for vacation to Asbury Park, New Jer- 
sey, where I indulged my fondness for swimming. One day a 
heavy surf made bathing impossible for the lady; but I donned 
my water suit and swam swiftly past guard and lifeline, out and 
still farther out to sea. Soon I passed from the casual notice of 
the crowds, while the clamor of the ‘‘many-sounding sea” swal- 
lowed me from their hearing. The bride sat on the sand and sawnot, 
while the strong swimmer raced seaward with wind and tide 
until finally the mounting sun warned, and a shoreward glance 
counselled immediate return. 

Then began a battle, terribly vivid even yet in memory. 
The billows whose crests I had gleefully surmounted on the 
outward swim suddenly appeared green walls barring the back- 
ward way. Twice I shouted for the far-off bathing-masters; 
but no voice could reach them above that turmoil. It was up 
to me! 

Multitudinous waves, smaller, less powerful, but more per- 
sistent in onset, jabbered round me, jabbed at me, and jibbed at 
me, laughing mockingly into my ears. But the billows, mountain- 
masses with murder in their hearts, flung themselves upon me 
with deadly purpose. They whirled me: they hurled me: they 
rushed over me: they piled tons of water upon my head. Verily, 
I heard deep calling unto deep, each shouting to the other: 
“Come! Leap upon him!—Now you!—Now will I!—Now all 
together!” 

Diving was my only defence. But lungs must have air. 
So again and again I rose to the light—only to be overwhelmed. 
For one dark moment the question pressed: Is this the end? 
But I crushed that deadly fear. No surrender! I must! I 
must! I will win the shore! 

But that shore was so far, far away; and the waters, so cruelly 
strong, were all confederate against me. Yet underneath were 
the Everlasting Arms; and slowly, agonizingly, desperately, 
gaspingly I at length won shoreward. Diving for rest, swim- 
ming for progress, following lines of breakers which marked a 
submerged sandbar bearing seaward, I came at length to where 
the water was eight feet deep—then seven—then six—five—four. 
Exhausted, I crept out on hands and knees, up the warm dune, 
out of reach of the snarling waters, and lay motionless. 

Then knew I the psalmist’s gratitude: ‘‘Jehovah will command 
his lovingkindness ... and ... his song shall be with 
me.’’ Ah, dear God, ‘‘deep calleth unto deep at the noise of 
thy waterfalls: all thy waves and thy billows are gone over me.”’ 
In the flood of great waters have I learned the joy of thy salvation! 
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329 
THE PRESENT HELPER 


By AtrrED MERRILL EELLS 
God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble.—Psalm 46:1. 


During my pastorate in Cairo, Illinois, occurred the flood of 
1912. Thousands fled from the city, and hundreds of men 
worked day and night to preserve life and property. Offering 
my services, I was placed in charge of a hundred Negroes. One 
night word came that the Mississippi River was breaking through 
the Mobile & Ohio Railway embankment. I took my men toa 
point north of the threatened break. After a long delay seven 
carloads of sandbags arrived, and we went to the danger spot. 
By then the water had broken through and was running like a 
millrace about fifteen feet deep and over a hundred feet wide. 
Beyond the gap another gang of men were working. After we 
had thrown sandbags into the water for hours, it became apparent 
that further effort was useless. So I sent a man to find the 
engine to pull us back to higher ground. He soon returned and 
said that the water was running over the track behind us. 

Imagine the situation—a hundred Negroes frightened, intract- 
able and desperate! If anything happened to them, I should 
be blamed. 

For a time I was bewildered. Then I silently prayed; and 
the words of assurance came to me: ‘When thou passeth 
through the waters, I will be with thee; and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee.” 

My mind cleared, and I called to the other side that I would 
bring my men across. This I intended to do over the suspension 
bridge of rails and ties left by the waters when they swept the 
embankment away. The men told me that it could not be 
done, that my weight on a tie would pull out a spike and I 
should drown; and not one of them would promise to follow me. 
However, I lined them up, putting the lightest first. Then I 
started across. 

It was a moonlit night, and under me I could see the rush of 
the waters which, in a few hours, had swept buildings from their 
foundations; and the roar of those waters was in my ears. Both 
gangs stood silently watching. The thought came that if I 
made a misstep I should slip between the ties and be lost. One 
of the men called, “Get down on your hands and knees: keep 
one hand on a rail and crawl.’’ I stooped to put the suggestion 
into effect. Then came the thought that this would increase 
the fear of my men to such an extent that they would refuse to 
follow. As I stood, undecided, I could almost hear the words, 
“Fear thou not, for I am with thee.” Erect, I proceeded. 
Reaching the other side, I was grasped by a dozen hands; and 
I heard my men behind me cheering. 

I told the first of my men that I was much heavier than he, 
and that since the bridge held me it would hold him. When he 
was halfway across, I told the next one to start, then the next, 
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and so on. Some came on their hands and knees, timidly. 
Many came praying aloud. When one of the heaviest had 
crawled across, he stood erect and, looking up, fervently ex- 
claimed, ‘““Thank you, Jesus!” As the last man started across, 
the water had begun to flow over the track where the cars stood. 
Every man was counted as he reached safety, and not one was 
missing. 


330 
CHRIST OUR REFUGE 


By Paut ARNOLD PETERSON 


And he awoke, and rebuked the wind, and said unto the sea, Peace, be still.— 
Mark 4:39. 


On a Sabbath in the summer of 1924 I preached at the Wood- 
lawn Park Presbyterian Church in Chicago. During the night 
before, a terrible storm arose. Rain fell in torrents, the heavens 
were pierced by daggers of lightning, and we could hear Lake 
Michigan in the distance, roaring its wrath. Having never seen 
a storm wreak its vengeance on a sea, my wife suggested that we 
drive to the lake, a short distance from the hotel. What a 
sight! One could barely see for the heavy fog. The lights of the 
boulevard were extinguished, and huge breakers dashed over 
the rocks and across the driveway. 

As we stood gazing from a point of vantage, a cry came through 
the night. At first we thought that it might be from someone 
in distress, probably from a wreck. But the voice came nearer 
and nearer. Then we detected from the discordant notes words, 
then a sweet melody, sung plaintively to the accompaniment of 
the waves. Finally we heard this: ‘Jesus, Son of the living 
God; Jesus, Son of the living God.’’ Nothing more. 

Then the singer emerged from the mists. He was a young 
man with finely cut features and brown, wavy hair. As he 
passed, his clear eyes looked into the depths of my soul. At this 
point a policeman warned us of the danger of standing where we 
were. 

We started on. Again the singer returned, hat in hand, his 
hair wet with the spray from the sea, and passed us again, sing- 
ing, ‘Jesus, Son of the living God’’— until his voice was drowned 
in the din of the storm. 

As we stumbled along back to our hotel, that strange young 
man became to me a messenger from heaven, and his song the 
keynote of all true hope. Storm, darkness, mists of confusion 
and doubt, destruction and despair—this is the dirgeful story 
of the ages on this earth. ‘Jesus, Son of the living God” is the 
one Rock of eternal refuge. Out of the darkness and the din comes 
to the soul of the believer the ‘“‘still small voice’’ of his Spirit, 
saying, “Let not your heart be troubled: believe in God; 
believe also in me.” 
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FRIENDSHIP AND PROVIDENCE 


By Haroitp E. CARLSON 


Make to yourselves friends.—Luke 16:9. 
There is no want to them that fear him.—Psalm 34:9, 


One of the most popular men at the Boston University School 
of Theology was the late Dr. George S. Butters, librarian, whom 
the students knew as Daddy. When a young man faced dis- 
couraging problems, and his faith seemed almost blasted, there 
was always one man who understood, who sympathized and who 
would help. 

One day during my first year I went to him with my difficul- 
ties. ‘‘My dear boy,” he said, ‘‘the riches of life are not in gold 
and silver. They are in friendships that shall go with you 
beyond the parting of the veil.’’ I did not get his full meaning, 
however, till some months later, during another conversation, 
when he laid bare some experiences of his life. 

“One day during my last pastorate,”’ he began, “‘I realized that 
age had fallen upon me, seemingly almost overnight. I must 
retire from the active ministry. The thought of it, and of the 
future without any great amount of money on which to live, 
almost broke my heart. Near the end of the first week after 
retiring from the ministry, when I was blue and discouraged, 
the telephone rang. A voice said: ‘Hello! this is Mr. ‘ 
I have just learned that you must retire from-the active ministry- 
Would you kindly come to my office this morning?’ The man 
who called was a member of one of my early churches. When 
I went to his office, he said: ‘Dr. Butters, the friendship which 
I made with you back in the nineties, when you taught me how 
to play ball and play clean, and how to live square, has never 
been forgotten. Since the day when you asked me to join the 
church, my prayers have been for blessings on your work, that 
you might do for other young men what you did for me. Now, 
God has given me an opportunity to show you my appreciation. 
The first of this week I bought a beautiful little bungalow, close 
to the railroad and the trolley cars; and I bought it for you and 
Mrs. Butters. I shall be pleased to have you make it your home 
as long as both of you live; and I shall maintain the house with- 
out a cent of cost to you.’ That was one time when there was no 
acceptance speech. The heart was too full for utterance 
A few weeks passed, and the telephone rang again one morning. 
Another friend was on the wire. I was called to the office of 
our seminary. Our dean said, ‘I should be glad to have you 
accept the position as librarian of the seminary.’ ”’ 

And then, as the tears rolled down his cheeks, my dear old 
friend said in his impressive, fatherly manner: “I have little 
gold or silver, but I have riches that are worth more than all the 
gold and silver in the world. I have learned that there is no 
want to them that fully trust in the Lord.” 
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HOW GOD PAID A FAMILY’S DEBTS 


By CuHarLtes Hackett ELLiotr 


I have been young, and now am old; yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken 
nor his seed begging bread.—Psaim 37:25. 


Debt hung like a low, black cloud over a minister’s family in 
Mississippi. The father was very brave, and kept his worries 
to himself; but, having only a small salary, he had been unable 
to pay the heavy debts that had accumulated during his long 
years in college and theological seminary, and while he was 
helping others. 

Years passed: and the family moved to another state, where 
the father had accepted a small, half-time church. Promises of 
employment for the other half of his time failed to materialize, 
and a very scanty living for the family of five was all he had. 
Not long after the removal, one of the creditors, who had a 
claim for about fifteen hundred dollars and held a mortgage on 
the father’s small property in Mississippi, asked for his money. 
The property was worth more than the amount of the debt, but 
it would all have to go to satisfy the claim—although there 
were heavy debts to others, and the house and small plat of 
ground were the only resources. 

But the desperate situation was God’s opportunity. One 
night the house, which had been let for a small rental, burned to 
the ground. Of course the insurance money went directly to 
the man who held the mortgage: and it was found to be just a 
little more than enough to pay his claim, including the interest! 

For thirteen years the lot remained on the market, and the 
other creditors unpaid. Then, just when one of the creditors 
was badly in need of his money, there came a letter inquiring 
the price of the lots. Soon the property was sold for cash, 
enabling the father to pay his friend, together with smaller 
accounts, and to apply a thousand dollars on the last and largest 
debt, reducing it to two thousand dollars. 

All the property was now gone; the father, though still active 
and strong, had reached the age when the churches ‘‘want a 
younger man”; and the rest of the family were able to make 
only a living, with very little to apply on the remaining debt. 
Then one day there came a letter from the last creditor, saying 
that she was planning to live on the income from her invest- 
ments, and that she had written in her will that if the interest 
were kept paid the principal was not to be collected at her death, 
except such an amount as might be necessary to pay any remain- 
ing debts of hers. 


Our Father never comes too late 
To save his children deep in woe. 
Be sure that it is never fate 
But Love that guides, where’er we go. 


—Gordon Hurlbutt. 
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333 
“THE LORD 1S MY SHEPHERD” 


By Wittram MILLER 
Psalm 23. 


When I lived in Scotland, a man told me this story: 

One day, up in the highlands, a little boy went out to the moor 
to bring home the sheep. At church on the preceding Sunday 
he had listened to a sermon on the text, ‘“The Lord is my shep- 
herd.” In order to illustrate the truth that salvation is a per- 
sonal possession, and that the emphasis in the text was on the 
word ‘‘my,” the minister, addressing himself to the boys and 
girls, explained that the text had five words, the same number as 
the fingers of the hand. Beginning at the first finger, he named 
them, repeating the words, ‘’The—Lord—is—my—shepherd.” 
Then he requested the juniors to grip the fourth finger of the 
left hand when they came to the word ‘‘my.”’ 

When the little fellow went for the sheep, the heavy gray 
clouds overhead suddenly became angry; and soon the boy was 
lost in an icy blizzard. For a while he tramped about; then he 
lay down behind a great boulder against which rested an uprooted 
tree. Three days later he was found lying as if in calm and 
peaceful sleep. He had gone Home with his right hand grip- 
ping the fourth finger of the left. His own Shepherd had taken 
him. 


334 
DELIVERANCE FROM THE DEEP 


By CuHarites C. Davison 
Psalm 34:7, 


In Miami, Florida, New Year’s Day, 1927, was as balmy as June; 
and a party of young people, members of local churches and 
workers in young people’s societies, sped out of Biscayne Bay 
on the thirty-three-foot cabin cruiser, Benedict II. They were 
lunching in the Gulf Stream, twelve miles out, when Captain 
E. J. Van Delinder observed a rise in the wind and proposed 
that they “head in.’’ Others said ‘‘No!’”’ 

Soon the storm struck, and the waves swept over the hitherto 
merry party on the deck. All openings were closed. Soon all 
objects, including the running-lights and the two-hundred- 
pound anchor, were swept off the deck. The boat was steered 
so as to cross the path of another seen in the distance. The 
engine began skipping, and was protected from the spray. The 
force of the waves had broken four ribs, and through the open 
seams water poured till it was three feet deep in the cabin. 
Both engines were now out of commission. Efforts were made 
with guns, arms, and a flag to signal the other boat, which 
proved to be the Coast Guard Cutter, C. G. 297. The cutter 
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came alongside and with much difficulty took off the party as 
the Benedict was settling. The disabled vessel was towed. 
swiftly in and was beached on an island in Biscayne Bay. 

The significant fact was that the C. G. 297 was some miles 
out of its territory and had never been there before. Moreover, 
had she arrived ten minutes later, the Benedict and her passengers 
would have had a watery grave. On the same day, in the same 
locality, a forty-five-foot cruiser sank and three men were 
drowned. Life-preservers were of no avail in the heavy sea. 

The captain of the cutter, though not a Christian, said, “It is 
nothing short of a miracle, and it would not happen again in a 
thousand years.” 


335 
THE EVER-PRESENT FATHER 


By AsAHEL WILLIAM WEsT 


I will counsel thee with mine eye upon thee.—Psalm 32:8. 
I am not alone, because the Father is with me.—John 16:32. 


At certain points on the shore of the great Bay of Fundy the 
waters rise and fall sixty-five or seventy feet every twelve hours. 
The beach, consisting of strips of sand, coarse gravel, larger 
stones, boulders, and great flat rocks on top of which are clear 
pools of water left by the outgoing tide, has an uneven descent 
of perhaps a quarter of a mile at low tide. 

One fine summer day I noticed a group of picnickers, among 
whom was a little fellow probably six years old. This little chap 
soon wandered away by himself, and, attracted by the various 
objects which he was seeing for the first time, kept moving down 
toward the sea. There were rocks, slippery rocks, over which he 
made his way; but it was downhill, and it did not take him long 
to reach a point within a few rods of the great, splendid, pitiless 
sea. Down there on a flat rock he became interested in some 
kelp that was floating in a pool; and he did not notice that the 
tide was coming in, until it was well up about the rock. Then, 
appearing to sense his danger, he slid down from the rock and 
started to run up the beach to safety. But it was uphill, and 
there were sharp and slippery stones in the way. He fell and 
bruised himself. He got up, but was soon down again. He was 
confused and did not know which way to go, while the sea, the 
pitiless sea, was coming in. He could hear the roar of the waters 
and was frightened. Soon he appeared to become completely 
discouraged; and when he fell again, he lay still, covered his face, 
and sobbed in despair. 

Now the child’s father, who had never lost sight of him, came 
quickly to his side, and, bending over the lad, spoke words of 
encouragement. Instantly the little fellow was on his feet, his 
little hand thrust into the strong one of his father. He was now 
smiling as he sturdily trudged up the rocky way to safety. 

When we wander away from God, we are on dangerous ground; 
and the way back is difficult: but our Father is ever near; and if 
we recognize and trust him, all will be well. 
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336 
THE ROCK OF REFUGE 
By JAmEs A. DAviDsON 
Flee as a bird to your mountain.—Psalm 11:1. 


On the Canadian Pacific Railway, in the Canadian Rocky 
Mountains, stands a great, square, light-gray rock, which towers 
hundreds of feet above the railroad. To one gazing at it 
comes the impression of an old ruined and forsaken castle, built 
in former ages to withstand the severest attacks of an enemy. 
One would judge that it once had pinnacles, while the cavities 
in its sides appear to be doors and windows. Because of its 
general appearance and its apparent impregnability, this colossal 
rock has been very appropriately named Castle Mountain. 

Passing this mountain one day on the train, I heard the loud 
report of a gun, and I saw a number of blue grouse flying wildly 
toward this great castellated rock. Low on the hillside stood 
the huntsman. The birds knew where to go for safety, and 
swiftly they flew to their mountain. They found shelter in the 
windows of the old Castle, and were enclosed within the rock 
of their refuge, hundreds of feet above the enemy. One can 
imagine the fright of those birds on hearing the terrible gun, and 
the frenzy with which they sought their place of safety. But 
when they realized their deliverance, how their fear gave way to 
confidence, their disquietude to serenity! I am sure that if I had 
only stayed there I should have heard many notes of gladness. 

What a picture of the high and impregnable Rock of Refuge to 
which the children of our heavenly Father may flee in the hour 
of danger and distress! How blessed to be able to say: ‘Jehovah 
is my rock, and my fortress and my deliverer, even mine; God, 
my rock, in him will I take refuge’! 


337 
“YOU LOVE ME, DON]=T YOUr 


By L. M. ZImMERMAN 


I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.—Romans 8 :38-39. 


Two sweethearts, man and wife, lived in a love nest. Like 
the gentle Annabel Lee, they “loved with a love that was more 
than love.” In their earthly Paradise, they lived steadfastly, 
unselfishly, one for the other. God sent a little one into the 
home of this modern Paul and Virginia, and their cup of happiness 
was now full. They could ask no more— 


“Till the Master of all good workmen 
Shall set us to work anew.” 


But one day death came and claimed the devoted wife and 
mother. Her body was placed beneath a weeping willow, where 
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the birds carol their sweetest lays the whole day long. For the 
stricken husband, death had murdered sleep. At night he tossed 
on his bed in feverish delirium. In desperation he finally cried, 
“O God, Father in heaven, it is dark: it is black as mid night!’’ 

Just then the little boy, lying in a trundle-bed by his father’s 
side, turned with a deep sigh; and the father hoarsely whispered, 
‘Why, son, I thought you were asleep!” 

“No, daddy,” replied the child, ‘I can’t sleep. It is so dark. 
It is awful dark. It is so dark I can’t see you. But, daddy, 
you love me, don’t you?” 

The father sprang out of bed and folded his darling boy in 
his arms as if in some fond despair. Then he said: ‘Yes, child, 
I love you. God only knows how I love you!’ And the little 
fellow fell asleep while the father fondled him and bestowed 
gentle kisses on him. Then, tenderly placing him on his bed 
and tucking the covers about him, the grief-stricken parent 
lifted his eyes toward God and cried: ‘‘Father, it is dark. It 
is so dark that I can’t see you. But you love me, don’t you?” 

And a new light shone on his darkened pathway. Instead of 
thinking of a solemn cortege moving slowly and sadly to the 
grave, he saw rather the coronation of a sainted soul, a meeting 
of his sweetheart with his Lord. And in triumph he said: 
“Father God, I have been selfish in my sorrow. To thy loving 
keeping I yield that which was dearer to me than life; for I now 
know that she is with thee, sharing thy blessed home!” 


338 
LOVE'S SAGRIFICE 


By Howe. D. Davies 


Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.—John 15:13. 


In Richland County, North Dakota, in February, 1923, a 
young farmer named John P. Wolfe went with his wife and two 
children, a girl of two and a boy of seven, to visit kinspeople. 
Spending the night with them, they set out for home in the 
morning. But they had not gone far when a furious storm 
suddenly broke upon them. Wolfe attempted to retrace his 
course, but, in turning his team, he lost his bearings in the 
blinding dust and snow. On and on he drove, but seemed to 
get nowhere. Many hours passed, and the storm continued 
with unabated force. Meanwhile the loved ones back at the 
farmhouse, the aged parents of Mrs. Wolfe and a brother and 
sister, became frantic. The twenty-year-old brother started 
out to find the family; but he could make no headway in the 
storm, and was forced to return alone. 

It was late the next day before the storm spent itself and 
the search could be continued. Out in the field, a few yards 
from the road and only two hundred yards from the house, 
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the sled was found. The horses had been unhitched, but had 
not moved. One was dead and the other near death from 
the cold. Also, the thirty-two hours in the raging blizzard, with 
no protection save the rough sides of the wagon box and the few 
coverings that farm people usually carry with them, was too 
much for human endurance. Nearly smothered beneath ice- 
encrusted blankets, with the snow heaped in on them, the mother 
and children were found huddled together. The father was 
standing upright, his face toward the northwest, his body rigid, 
his arms outstretched the better to protect the ones he loved. 
The children were saved. The boy, whose feet were slightly 
frozen, quickly recovered. The baby, nestled warmly in its 
mother’s arms, was found unharmed. But the frozen arms of the 
mother had to be amputated; and the devoted father, who had 
been their ‘‘shelter from the stormy blast,’’ after lingering a few 
days, surrendered to death. 


339 
GOD’S MARVELOUS PROTECTION 


By James B. CRIPPEN 
Commit thy way unto Jehovah.—Psalm 37:5. 


Years ago, when I was living in Tampa, Florida, I had occasion 
one day to walk back to the city from out in the country. As 
the roads in those days were not good, I took to the railroad. 
Darkness came down just as | started, and heavy clouds covered 
the sky. It soon became so dark that I could not see anything 
at.all. The wildness of the night and the uncertainty of my 
pathway made me somewhat fearful until the song, In His Keeping, 
came to my mind; and I walked along at the end of the ties, on 
the outer side of the rail, humming to myself: 


“T am in my Father’s keeping: 
I am in his care. 
Whether waking, whether sleeping, 
I am in his care.” 


As the thought of the song filled my mind, I became perfectly 
calm; and I trudged along trusting my Father actually to guide 
my feet. After walking for some time thus, with a sweet peace 
in my mind and heart, I suddenly felt a strong impression to get 
between the rails. I at once obeyed this impression as from 
God, and, going a few steps farther, I found myself on a trestle. 
Had I stayed at the end of the ties, I should have gone over the 
abutment into the waters below, as I had not the slightest inti- 
mation that a stream was near. Thanking God for my deliver- 
ance, I completed my journey in safety. 

A few days later I found myself in a situation fraught with 
great danger of another kind, though I did not know until some 
years afterwards how great the danger was. It was so hidden, 
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and the plans of the plotter were so subtle, that I could not lay 
my hands on anything definite so that I might protect myself. 
Again fear was beginning to get control, when the Spirit reminded 
me of my experience on the railroad, and assured me that, if I 
would obey, all would be well. Gladly and implicitly I followed 
until the danger was passed. 


340 
THE MOTHERHOOD OF GOD 


By WALTER P. HINES 


As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you; and ye shall be 
comforted in Jerusalem.—Isaiah 66:13. 


Come with me into a sacred chamber of my memory and look 
at a picture hanging there. Our mother, who is slowly dying, 
is sitting in the big wicker chair to rest her aching, tired body. 
Two sons are in the room with her. The younger, who must 
leave us in a few moments to be away for several days, is not 
certain that he will ever see her again. Drawing a chair close 
to her side, he lays his head gently on her bosom, looks up into 
her face, and says with deep emotion, ‘‘Mother, I shall have to 
go in a few minutes; but I want to ask you to do something for 
me before I go.” 

‘What is it, my son?” she asks. Then, lifting her hand, 
wasted by disease, she continues, ‘These hands cannot do much 
now; but Mother will do anything she can for her boy.” 

“Mother, I have given you much pain and caused you to shed 
many a tear during my life; and now I want to tell you that I 
am sorry for every disobedience, and for every tear, and for 
every pain that I have caused you to suffer. I did not intend 
to do it, and I want you to forgive me for it all. If you can, I 
shall go away better satisfied.”” And with these words he bursts 
into tears. 

I can now see that wasted arm as she places it gently round 
her weeping son. And as she draws his head closer to her bosom, 
she kisses away the tears and says: ‘With all my heart, my 
boy! I forgive all, as I have done long ago. My children 
could not do a thing for which I would not forgive them.” 

I said, ‘“‘That is a picture of God taking his children in his arms 
and kissing away their tears, and blotting away their sins.” 
If necessary, God would create new worlds in order to forgive 
his children. 


“E’en down to old age all My people shall prove 
My sovereign, eternal, unchangeable love; 
And when hoary hairs shall their temples adorn, 
Like lambs they shall still in My bosom be borne.” 
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j 341 
COMFORTED 
By Arvaw Epwarp Knapp 
I will not leave you desolate: I come unto you.—John 14:18. 


Many years ago, in New Hampshire, a boy of seven stole fear- 
fully from a farmhouse, ran swiftly down a driveway, and was 
lost to view in the somber pine wood beyond which lay the road 
to the city, three miles away. The sun had set, and the wood 
was dark and forbidding. 

That afternoon the little lad had been brought there by his 
young widowed mother, who thought it better for him to board 
in the country than to be left on the streets while she was at 
work. The boy had grown used to country life in another 
state, and the people here were kind; but as the sun sank, home- 
sickness and terror seized his soul. He suddenly realized that 
night was coming; and he thought that, through its endless 
hours, he would be a prisoner in that strange house with his 
mother miles away, and with the dismal wood, the lonely road, 
and the wide river lying between. He felt that he would die 
if he remained there, and that, at all risks, he must go to his 
mother; for his childish imagination peopled the darkness with 
myriad formless and nameless beings that preyed upon little folk. 

Knowing that it would soon be very dark, the boy ran as for 
his life, through the wood, out into the highway, and on toward 
the distant city. But the miles were long, measured by his little 
stride, and darkness fell cruelly fast. Running until exhausted, 
walking to recover breath, stumbling in the darkness, blinded by 
tears, frightened by every sound, keeping the middle of the road 
for fear of foes lurking in fence-corners, the trembling, staggering 
boy felt that an age had passed before he came to the river. 

Here was the climax of terror. The river was wide, and the 
bridge was covered! It was dark enough outside, but that long 
bridge was a tube of ink. What might not be there to harm him? 
But beyond, somewhere among the far lights of the city, was 
his mother; so, with pounding heart, the lad entered the black- 
ness and groped his way through its endlessness. 

Halfway through the bridge, his fears seemed realized. Hurried 
footsteps were approaching from the other end—nearer and 
nearer! At last someone or something was about to get him, 
and he wouldn’t find mother after all! Nor would she ever 
know what had become of him! In desperation he determined 
to put on a bold front. He would challenge the foe, whoever 
or whatever it might be. ‘‘Hello!’”’ he piped in a quavering voice, 
intended to be very strong and brave. 

“Eddie!” cried a voice he knew so well—and he was in his 
mother’s arms! . 

My mother had come for me! The bridge was no longer 
dark, and fears were forgotten. How I cherish that memory! 
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342 
CALLED INTO FELLOWSHIP 


By JosEpH Epwarp FuLTON 


God is faithful, through whom ye were called into the fellowship of his Son, 
Jesus Christ our Lord.—I Corinthians 1:9. 


A lonely ministerial student lay on a hospital bed awaiting 
an operation. He had made his way through college and had 
nearly finished his first year in the seminary when this mis- 
fortune overtook him. It was Sunday afternoon when he went 
to the hospital to rest for the ordeal of the morrow. As night 
came, from the tower of a church a message was chimed to him: 


“Lead, kindly Light! amid th’ encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on; 
The night is dark, and I am far from home’”’— 


At that moment, he himself was almost eight hundred miles from 
home. With dread of the morrow, yet with faith in his Savior, 
he wept and worshiped, as the bells continued: 


“Keep thou my feet: I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me.” 


Memories came crowding in— 


“T was not ever thus, nor prayed . 
I loved to choose and see my path; 


” 


But one day he came under conviction of sin and wept his 
way to the Cross, and to pardon and peace. Then came the 
call to tell others of God’s redeeming love. The Lord had 
indeed led; but what of such experiences as this? Yet, as he 
listened, he followed the music with the words: 


“So long thy power has blessed me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent till 
The night is gone; us 


Peace came, and he slept through the night. 

Through the days that followed the successful operation, 
there came again and again to his mind this Scripture: ‘God 
is faithful, through whom ye were called into the fellowship of 
hisSon, ...”’ Here, it seemed, was God’s own explanation of 
the mysterious providence. He is faithful always. He calls us 
first by his mercies. But how often we will not hear! Then, 
even by loneliness and pain if need be, he calls us—into the 
highest and holiest, ‘‘the fellowship of his Son, Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” 
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343 
“TO STRAIGHTEN MY SOUL” 


By J. BozEMAN KINCANON 


Most gladly . . . will I rather glory in my weaknesses, that the power of 
Christ may rest upon me.—II Corinthians 12:9. 


Stanley M. Lutz is a student in the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary at Louisville, Kentucky. His days are filled 
with strenuous activity. Besides carrying an unusually heavy 
course of study, he is the student postmaster, a worker among 
the Student Volunteers of the state, and the teacher of a large 
Sunday-school class. Also, he takes a prominent part in street 
preaching and shop meetings throughout the city. Moreover, he 
is in demand as a speaker on college campuses. Last spring 
he led a number of college students to Christ, and he is to make 
a similar speaking tour this session. By humble toil, earnest 
study, and Christlike service, Stanley is preparing himself for 
the heroic task of a foreign missionary. In speaking of his 
surrender for service on the foreign field, Stanley said to me: 
“‘My fondest dreams are those in which I see myself in actual 
service. Until these dreams are changed to realities, I shall be 
found whetting my tools for the fight yonder in Brazil.” 

Now, you have probably formed a mental picture of a stalwart, 
athletic young man; but Stanley is far from such. Many years 
ago infantile paralysis wrenched his physical being and left it 
frail and twisted. Parts of his body show extreme emaciation, 
and the distorted bones project sharply awry. He walks with 
a peculiar swinging gait adapted to his afflicted frame, and his 
posture in sitting suggests tension and pain. But Stanley’s 
soul is beautiful and strong, and his noble face glows with 
spiritual light. Here, in his own straightforward words, is the 
secret of his life: ~ 

“I’m the happiest man in the world. I don’t see how any- 
one could be happier. I would not have my condition to be 
different; for my stricken body is a tool in the hand of God to 
pry open hardened hearts. I sometimes feel that God has 
twisted my body in order to straighten my soul—and not only 
my soul, but the souls of others. I am glad that God has done 
this; for it makes me a partner with him in the great business of 
bringing in his kingdom.”’ 

Stanley Lutz has entered into ‘‘the fellowship of Christ’s 
sufferings’ —and, having become ‘“‘conformed unto his death,”’ 
into the resurrection joy of sacrificial service. His crippled 
body is bent and twisted; but the Great Physician has straight- 
ened his soul, and is conforming it more and more to the spiritual 
image of Christ. 
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344 
THE HIGHER ROCK 


By Pau, ARNOLD PETERSON 
Lead me to the rock that is higher than I.—Psalm 61:2. 


Near my boyhood home, in the outskirts of San Francisco, 
was a huge canyon. One place where I loved to play was the 
side of a precipice below us. This spot was known as Lousy 
Back’s Cave. Many rocks covered the slope. One larger than 
all the rest gave a beautiful view of the canyon, and we built 
steps to its peak. During rainstorms, the water would sweep 
down the hillside, covering all the rocks but this large one, which 
gave us protection. 

Directly below the rock was a cave. For years I did not 
venture in, fearful of snakes; yet I always wondered whither the 
narrow passage led. At length I crawled in; and after going 
only a short distance, I came to the outlet of the cave. From this 
eminence I got a new and entrancing view across the lowlands 
to the ocean. 

The scene, still vivid in my memory, depicts life. We are 
protected from storms by the Rock of Ages. Climbing the 
sacred stairway of communion with him, we receive the broader 
vision. Passing through the darkness with him, we come out 
into a new view of life, our faces toward the sea of Eternity. 


345 
MORE THAN CONQUEROR 


By WirtiiaAM E. STAHLER 


In all these things we are more than conquerors through him that loved us.— 
Romans 8:37. 


My first parish was in the Valley of Virginia, the lovely Shenan- 
doah, “Daughter of the Stars.’’ Included in the charge were 
two country churches, some of the members of which lived among 
the foothills of the Alleghenies. Visiting among the latter one 
day, I came to acrude little cabin on the edge of a great forest. 
The room I entered was living-room, dining-room, and kitchen 
combined. To the left of it was a small chamber, about eight 
feet by ten, barely furnished but scrupulously clean. Lying 
there on a cot was a woman of about thirty years. Her face 
was as ghastly white as the pillow on which her head rested; 
and her hands, folded on the coverlet, were like wax. For 
many weary months she had lain there, racked with constant 
pain, her body wasting away toa mere frame. She had not gone 
to church for years; and the smile on her face showed how glad 
she was to see the new pastor, and how much she was comforted 
by a passage from the blessed Book and a few moments of prayer. 

I spoke of the long trial of her patience, of the beauty of her 
unfailing trust, and of the sweet assurance of grace sufficient 
for whatever the coming days might bring. Then, in a faint 
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voice like an angel’s whisper, and with a light in her eyes that 
was never born on earth, she said: 

‘The pains of my body are the food of my soul”! 

Oh, where did that dear woman, reared in an environment de- 
void of culture and refinement—where did she ever get such a 
conception as that, and the ability to phrase it so exquisitely? 
She must have learned that in the school of tribulation, sitting 
humbly at the feet of the divine Teacher—the school in 
which the apostle learned to say, ‘‘We also rejoice in our tribu- 
lations,” and in which, long before him, the patriarch learned 
to say: 

“The eternal God is thy dwelling-place,! 
And underneath are the everlasting arms.” 


346 
HIS WILL AND WAY 
By ALICE EASTERLING HURLBUTT 


Father, tf thou be willing, remove this cup from me: nevertheless, not my will, 
but thine, be done.—Luke 22:42. 


The patient was a frail little mother of young children. “She 
had suffered many things of many physicians.’’ Wasted and 
worn, for the fifth time her body had been prepared for surgery. 
She bore, besides physical suffering, the weight of living sorrow. 
She had known poverty and bereavement, disappointment and 
persecution, sorrow and despair. She knew ‘‘the way of the 
Cross.’”’ But she also knew her Lord; and she loved him as 
only one conscious of being blood-bought can love him. She 
longed to know and to do his will, and had searched the Bible 
for guidance and strength. 

When she came to this new ordeal, she thought that she had 
prayed. She felt that her husband was burdened by her illness, 
and that her children could be better provided for by her depar- 
ture unless she could have the health to care for them as she 
might. When laid on the table for anesthesia, she said in her 
soul, ‘Father, I am ready for the altar or the plow.’”’ And to 
the surgeon she said, ‘“‘Doctor, under God I leave it all to you.” 
Then she closed her eyes and folded her hands; and her last 
thought was, ‘‘The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath 
are the everlasting arms.’’? 

With the return of consciousness came the realization of 
unrelieved, and even increased, weakness and suffering. Under 
the anesthetic, her heart had failed; and the conscientious surgeon 
would not operate. Swiftly came to the spent sufferer the 
knowledge that, according to her definition, there awaited her, 
not “the altar or the plow,” but neither the altar nor the plow; 
that she must bear a still more heavily weighted cross! Then, 
through blood-stained lips, she cried, ‘‘O Doctor, why didn’t you 
let me go?” ; 


1American Standard Version, sKing James Version. 
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Almost paralyzed, she was brought back to her Southern 
home, where she was born in '61. But she found no peace. 
The unanswered cry of her heart was, ‘“Why? Why? Why?” 

An old Negro servant of the family came to comfort her. 
Tenderly, with her ebony hand, she stroked the aching brow, 
and said, ‘‘Honey, I’s gwine t’ pray; an’ you pray; an’ the threeth 
time, you’s gwine t’ be better.”’ 

The patient replied, ‘Oh, Aunt Harriet, if I can’t be well, 
why didn’t God take me?”’ 

Softly the old black ‘‘mammy”’ answered: ‘Chile! chile! 
us’s folks’s been thoo de Waw, an’ wusser den de Waw since dat; 
but when yo’ maw an’ paw an’ me an’ de res’ uv us couldn’t 
see roun’ us at all, we could look up an’ see Gawd. An’ dey 
ain't no change in him, Honey. He’s jes de same now. But 
you cain’t run ahead uv Gawd; an’ I ’spec’s dat’s whut you’s 
been tryin’ t’do. Jes give up, chile, an’ look up. Gawd’s leadin’ 
yer: he sho ts.”’ 

As “God’s image in ebony” looked down upon the suffering 
one in love and yearning, that one saw Him more truly. And as 
the tears flowed to heal the wounded spirit, she realized that 
what she had thought was prayer was really dictation. Then, 
humbled, she accepted His will. 

Long years since that day that little mother has lived, and 
suffered, and served. Her prayers have been answered—but, as 
all true prayer is answered, according to God’s will. For this is 
the great, all-inclusive prayer: “Not my will, but thine, be 
done.” 


347 
WHEN 
By Avice EasTeERLING HuRLBUTT 


Oh, take my life just as it is, my Father, 

And let me hide my weakness in thy strength! 
I ask thee now for only this, my Father,— 

That when sin’s shadow drags its darkening length 
Across my life’s unsheltered pathway, Father, 

Thou wouldst then help me on thine arm to lean, 
That, as I face the Perfect Day, my Father, 

No cloud shall fall thy will and mine between. 


When on my lips vain questions hover, Father, 
And I would know the wherefore of thy will, 
With thine own peace mine urging cover, Father, 
And teach my sobbing bosom to be still. 

When to thy will my very nature’s being 
Responsive is forever to abide, 

Then I shall walk nor questioning nor seeing: 
Then, Father, shall thy child be satisfied. 


When heaven’s glad New Year opes before me, Father, 
When earth’s last old year shall have passed away, 
No taint of sin will then be o’er me, Father, 
And I shall need no longer thus to pray. 
Ah, then shall be no longer incompleteness; 
No troubled hours of sorrow shall it make: 
My every lack shall have attained repleteness 
When in His perfect likeness I awake! 


Roa a 
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THE RAINBOW CIRCLE 
By W. F. BickFrorD 


The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work.—Psalm 19:1. 


The Rock, his work is perfect.—Deuteronomy 32:4. 


Fifty-three years ago, at the beginning of my ministry, a small 
party of us climbed gray old Mount Katahdin in northern Maine. 
At four o’clock that afternoon we were on an eastern spur of the 
mountain, ready to descend for the night, when a sudden shower 
from the west drove us under the rocks for shelter. But the 
storm soon passed, and the sun shone brightly round us. 

Just at that moment was presented on the eastern sky a 
picture I can never forget, as clear and fresh to my mind now as 
when I saw it more than half a century ago. A sheet of 
rain from the clouds above us to the earth far beneath held a 
scene that I had never heard of nor dreamed of. Now, a rainbow 
is a familiar sight after a rain, and it is common to say that there 
is a pot of gold at the end of it; but this bow which I then saw had 
no end, and it held glory for gold. The half which men have 
always seen from the ground was, to my eyes, completed by a 
half beneath, forming a perfect circle in the heavens! 

Everybody knows that a rainbow is formed by reflection of 
sunlight on falling rain. All points of the bow come to the eye 
at the same angle; and whether one moves a mile to the east or 
to the west, he carries the bow with him. We had gone up half a 
mile, and the half of the bow always hidden from men on the 
plain followed us, making that picture on the raincloud,—the 
perfect circle, the whole bow of promise in all its seven colors! 
Marvelous illustration of Browning’s symbol: 


“On earth the broken arc; in heaven a perfect round.” 


Perhaps others have seen the same phenomenon; but there are 
countless people who have lived out long lives without even 
knowing that such a thing existed. The conditions are unusual: 
there must be the height above and the depth beneath the 
observer, and there must be rain and sunshine in the right 
relation. I could never find a man who had seen more than 
half the bow; and the party to which I belonged had gone on 
before I received that wonderful vision. I have never seen it 
since; but the one vision has been to me ‘‘a joy forever.” 

“The law of the Lord is perfect.’ No act of creation is finally 
left half done. If we are not convinced of this, it is because we 
are content to live at a low spiritual altitude. When we ascend 
the mountains of divine experience, we enjoy a continuous revela- 
tion of the perfection of God’s work. He himself maketh ‘‘all 
things work together for good to them that love him.” Have 
we not here undeniable evidence of a larger life beyond this, to 
complete this life, which is so sadly incomplete? 
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349 
THES PARTED*SiLONE 


By WiLL1amM ARTHUR MINTY 


In him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and in him ye are made 
full.—Colossians 2:9-10. 


One day, by a river, I found a deep-red stone, beautiful as 
agate. It had been cut by some action of nature, and was 
shaped like one-half of the human heart. I began to look for 
the other half, feeling sure that it must be somewhere, for in 
that piece of stone in my hand was evidence of the other part. 

Years ago that was; but I have continued to look for, and 
dream that I should find, the other half of that heart-shaped 
stone—which lies before me as I write, eloquent in its appeal to 
me to seek always until I find its lost counterpart. 

Life is like that. There is the sharp divide. A part is in the 
earthly sphere, but only a part. Nothing seems ever complete. 
Hopes remain unfulfilled, thirst unquenched, faith but the 
evidence of things not seen. The part of life experienced here 
offers to the child of God certain assurance of the fulness which 
is to be. 


350 
GODS VICTORY, 


By VINCENT G. BurRNs 


And I saw ... them that come off victorious from the beast, and from his 
tmage, and from the number of his name, standing by the sea of glass, having 
harps of God.—Revelation 15:2. 


One day I sauntered down a side street of old Clermont- 
Ferrand, that ancient and lovely village set like a gem in the 
glorious hills of south-central France. It was market day, and 
the street was crowded with the wooden carts of farmers with 
their produce, and of peddlers with their wares. Booths of 
varicolored garments and wares opened their attractive hearts 
to the sunlit street; while the hoarse cries of the merchants, the 
rumblings of the carts, the strident and discordant voices of the 
bargainers, and the shuffle of many feet filled one’s ears with a 
jarring tumult. 

Suddenly, from the cathedral belfry above, came the faint 
sound of bells. Then down on that confused, noisy, bargaining 
crowd poured a shower of silvery notes, faint at first and very 
soft, but increasing slowly, while the discordant clamor abated. 
The delicious symphony grew and spread abroad, not only in the 
street but throughout the town, until its rich, deep-toned har- 
monies had thrown a spell of glory over all the people—until 
every one, hearkening, had lifted a shining and prayerful face 
to the music of the bells! 

The beast has left his name and image in our world and in the 
hearts of men. The beast is the selfishness and greed of the 
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marketplace, the clamor and discord among the children of men, 
the quarreling and strife among God’s children. In home, in 
church, in business, everywhere, God’s harmony conquers 
bitter discord. His spirit casts out all images of the beast when 
his children throb in their hearts with the universal tones of Love 
and Peace which ever radiate from the belfry of heaven. 


“Discords, quenched by meeting harmonies, 
Die in the large and charitable air.” 


351 
THE SHELTERING WINGS 


By Artuur C. SHERWOOD 


He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty.—Psalm 91:1. 


In the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice.—Psalm 63:7. 


While I was pastor at Murfreesboro, North Carolina, it was 
often my privilege to be on the campus of Chowan College, and 
to enjoy the friendship of the late John C. Scarborough, president 
of the college at that time. The campus is the rendezvous of 
many kinds of birds. My friend knew much of birds, and 
greatly loved them; and he once told me the following story: 

A pair of robins built their nest in a great old tree near the old 
college building. My friend watched them build the nest and 
noticed the joyful note when it was completed. By and by in 
the nest were eggs, and then little birds, utterly dependent on 
the parents. He saw the distress of the parent birds when they 
discovered that they had made a serious mistake in locating the 
nest, for during two or three hours each day the sun would shine 
right into the nest. Of course this would soon prove too much 
for the little ones, but what could be done? The old birds could 
not move the little birds, for these were yet too young and 
tender. But if left exposed to the hot sun they would soon be 
dead. So this is what happened: Each day during the hours 
when the lives of the young were endangered by the scorching 
rays, the parent birds sheltered them with their wings. By 
turns they would sit above the nest with their wings spread out. 
First the mother bird would take her place, spreading out her 
wings for a while; and then she would fly away in search of rest 
and food while the father bird spread his wings and protected 
the young. Day after day this continued, until the little birds 
were strong enough to fly from the nest. 

Does not God care more for his children than parent birds 
care for their young? From the storms that rage about us and 
from the fires of passion that burn within us, we may always 
find shelter under his wings. 


‘When sinks the soul, subdued by toil, to slumber, 
Its closing eyes look up to Thee in prayer; 

Sweet the repose beneath Thy wings o’ershading, 

But sweeter still to wake and find Thee there!” 
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352 
“JES PICK ME OUT ER STAH, BOSS” 
By Joun Jeter Hurt 


I will give him the morning star.—Revelation 2:28. 


I am the root and the offspring of David, the bright, the morning, star.— 
Revelation 22:16. 


You don’t know Davy, so I must introduce him. There he 
stands, just where I left him thirty years ago, a stone’s throw 
from his old cabin, green tobacco up to his waist, arms akimbo, 
same old hat on one side of his head, same old face wrinkled by 
smiling, same old drawl as he details the whereabouts of his 
fourteen ‘‘chillun’’ when last heard from, and same genteel 
graciousness as he ventures te ‘‘’clar’ ’fo’ Gawd’’ that she who 
sits by my side is ‘‘de likelies’ lady dat’s been ’long dis road 
since Miss La’r’ wus in her prime.’’ That utterance, so deftly 
thrown in, will cost me something—but not yet. 

We talked about the old days; about the rabbit traps he made 
in winter nights and sold to me for a dime each, trusting to good 
luck for payment; about the notable ‘possum dogs of the long 
ago,—Hero, and Tray, and Belle, and Red Eye, and the rest; 
about the corn-shuckings of song and story and bright remem- 
brance; about the fall pilgrimages into Richmond, when Father 
and I rode in the buggy, while Davy and Sheppard and Lee, 
driving the cattle, traveled the forty-five miles on foot. 

Then Davy told me of another journey. Father had sold a 
horse, and he wanted him delivered the next morning in Chester, 
fifty miles away. Davy was no man for horses. They queered 
him. He was a footman by nature and by practice. Besides, 
he had never been in Chester; and Davy was no Negro to tempt 
the fates of a strange country under cover of night! But never 
yet had he refused to go when ‘“‘Marse Gawge’”’ asked him. 

“He tol’ me I knowed de way as fur as de cotehouse; an’ 
which I did. He say I kin ’quire ‘long de road arter dat. But 
I say, ‘What de white folks gwine do t’ me fur callin’ dem out 
o’ de bed, axin’ which way de road run?’ Den he took er piece 
er papuh an’ drawed de roads an’ cross-roads on hit. But I 
tol’ him, ‘Marse Gawge, I ain’t got no learnin’ to git he’p fum 
lines lak dem!’ Den er idee hit me. Yer know I’s allus been 
a mighty ’possum-hunter, an’ my ’fession done made me study 
de stahs. So I up an’ say, ‘Jes pick me out er stah, Boss, one 
whut hangs right ovuh Chestuh, an’ I’ll eat breckfus dar in de 
mawnin’!’ Sho nuff, yer paw p’int to er stah whut wus hangin’ 
erbout ovuh Chestuh, an’ I got my bearin’s; an’ when de sun 
come up, I say tode man, ‘Heah yer hoss!’”’ 

It was now time for me to go, for already the shadows were 
lengthening on the hills. But I might never see Davy again; so, 
dropping my voice and looking earnestly into that honest black 
face, I said: “Davy, you and I have another great journey 
before us—a last one. We cannot travel it together, but I 
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hope we shall meet at the end of the road. Have you thought 
much about that journey, Davy?” 

Davy turned his face away very slowly, and seemed to look 
farther and farther over the valley. Then he began to talk as 
if no one was listening: ‘‘Hit ain’t fur erlong now ’fo’ Davy’s 
day will be done. I’s already ’proachin’ de valley uv de 
shadder. But I done heah de ol’ preachuh say onct dat at 
even’ time dar shall be light. I’s done been in er heap o’ dark 
places in my time, an’ my Jesus ain’t nevvuh lef’ me yit. An’ 
when dey lays me erway ovuh yonder under de moanin’ pines, 
I’s boun’ ter b’lieve my Jesus gwine give dis ol’ ’possum-hunter 
er stah ter show him de way beyon’.” 

His soliloquy ended, my old friend turned on me a look that 
searched my soul; and he saw that I understood him. At 
length I reached for his hand and said, ‘‘“Goodbye, Davy: we shall 
meet again at the end of the road.” 


353 
DEACON SCOTT AND THE RAILWAY BRIDGE 


By I. N. KimproucH 


Well done, good and faithful servant: thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will set thee over many things; enter thou into the joy of thy lord.— Matthew 25:21. 


Several years ago Deacon H. C. Scott was foreman of a gang 
of bridge carpenters at Mitchell, Indiana, on the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad. A bridge over the White River was washed 
away by a freshet, and the railway officials quickly called the 
bridge gangs from all points to construct a temporary bridge. 
H. C. Scott was placed in charge of this work. When the 
bridge was considered ready for use, a heavy passenger train 
rolled up. Stopping the train, the conductor went forward 
and inquired if the bridge was safe. Foreman Scott answered, 
“Yes; but wait a minute till I give you the signal.’ Going 
down among the timbers supporting the bridge, he placed him- 
self where he would surely be killed if the bridge gave way. 
Then he called to the conductor, ‘‘Pass over.” 

Deacon Scott had staked his life on the character of his work. 
He felt responsible for the people on that train; and if they 
perished through any fault of his, he was ready to share their fate. 

Will you risk your life on the character of your work? Weare 
risking all on the character of our work; for Jesus said: ‘‘Everyone 
that heareth these words of mine, and doeth them, shall be 
likened unto a wise man, who built his house upon the rock: 
and the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell not: for it was founded 
upon the rock. And everyone that heareth these words of mine, 
and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, who 
built his house upon the sand: and the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and smote upon that house; 
and it fell: and great was the fall thereof.” 
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354 
A FAITHFUL MINISTER 
By Z. A. YEARICK 


I have fought the good fight, I have finished the course, I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there ts laid up for me the crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous judge, shall give to me at that day.—II Timothy 4:7-8, 

My father was born in central Pennsylvania in 1817, the oldest 
son in a family of twelve children. When he was twelve years 
old, a larger house of stone was needed to replace the primitive 
one of logs; and, the farm demanding attention in summer and 
autumn, the stones had to be quarried in winter. Father 
hauled these stones to the place of building, and thereby con- 
tracted chronic rheumatism. For two years he sat in a chair 
helpless, his knees rigid. At length a simple remedy straight- 
ened his limbs and enabled him to walk on crutches. Then he 
undertook to learn the tailor’s trade; but a period of appren- 
ticeship proved that he could not endure the cramping position 
of a tailor on his table. 

Discouraged, he sat one day with his father on the front porch, 
in silence, wistfully looking out over the fields. The birds in 
the treetops along the lane were singing, the water of a brook 
was rushing with ceaseless music over the high wheel of a near- 
by sawmill, and within the heart of the boy surged emotions 
seeking a like freedom of expression. At last they broke forth 
in trembling accents: ‘Father, I should like to become a Chris- 
tian minister. What do you think of it?” 

The answer was a surprise: “Billy, when I was young, I 
wanted to study for the ministry; but my father refused his 
consent. Now you must take my place.” 

From a modest community school promoted by his father, 
he continued his education through academy, college, and 
theological seminary, bearing with him the marks of his affliction. 
In 1844 he became pastor of eight churches and as many other 
preaching-stations in a territory larger than half his native 
county. Many thousands of miles he traveled, first on horse- 
back, later by carriage. His charge was twice divided; but the 
constant exposure and toil aggravated his affliction, until pain 
racked his entire body. With his neck permanently stiffened 
and in pain, he was unable long to hold his head in a leaning 
posture; and I saw him rest it in a suspended sling while writing 
his sermons. With tender care the officials of his churches 
lifted him out of and into his carriage; and for many years he 
preached from revolving chairs in his pulpits. : 

Father was instrumental in organizing ten congregations, 
building nine churches, and gathering in eight hundred and fifty 
souls. He had the joy of seeing three of his boys enter the 
ministry, and a daughter become the wife of a learned doctor 
of divinity. 

His oldest son, now eighty-one, here thankfully enshrines the 
memory of his father’s inspiring example of fortitude in suffering 
and faithfulness in service. Truly, he “fought the good fight.” 
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355 
THE SURE. MARKSMAN 


By THomas W. Croxton 


It is finished.—John 19:30. 
Our old man was crucified with him, that the body of sin might be done away.— 
Romans 6:6. 


The men in a country community in Virginia had gathered 
for their annual deer hunt. Within a short time after they set 
out, the dogs were in full swing on the trail of adeer. The hunts- 
men took their various positions and waited for a good oppor- 
tunity to fire. The deer skirted a corner of an open field and 
crossed the main road not far from the best marksman in the 
band. The expert took swift but accurate aim and fired. 

The deer staggered under the impact of the bullet, but kept go- 
ing. Others of the hunting band who were close enough to see 
the deer still in flight, called to their champion, ‘Fire again! 
Fire again! You missed your mark!’ 

The master marksman calmly answered, ‘I took good aim— 
watch him fall.” 

The deer ran a few more yards, staggered, and fell dead. 

Many are saying that Christ has not killed sin, that the Cross 
is not sufficient, that some other blow will be necessary. But 
all who really know Christ as their Savior rest in calm assurance 
of his ultimate and absolute victory. Sin may continue its 
course on the earth for a few more years or even centuries; but 
the divine Marksman has fired from Calvary the fatal shot. 


356 
EVERLASTING LIFE 


By Harry W. Jackson 
The water that I shall give him shall become in him a well of water spring- 
ing up into eternal life —John 4:14. 


Though our outward man is decaying, yet our inward man is renewed day 
by day.—II Corinthians 4:16. 


In a beautiful valley in New Brunswick I was visiting my 
people in a new charge. At the door of a lovely home I was met 
by an elderly lady who said: ‘“‘Yes, my father would be glad 
if you would come up to see him. He cannot see you, nor hear 
you talk: he is a hundred and two years old. But when I have 
explained, I am sure he will appreciate your call.”’ 

I was taken up to his room, where I found the old Christian 
bedridden. He could do nothing for himself, but was waited on 
devotedly by his daughter. She shouted into his ear, ‘‘Father, 
there’s a Baptist minister come to see you.”’ 

The old man, weighted down with years, and appearing 
already to have done with life, raised himself on his bed and said 
in clear, vibrant tones, ‘‘I have everlasting life!”’ 

The words of the fine old Christian seemed to be echoed back 
from another world. 
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357 
I AM NOT OLD! 
By GorpDon HURLBUTT 


They call me old— 

They see my whitened hair, 
My wrinkled face, 

My toiling up the stair 
With painful pace, 

My deeply furrowed brow, 
My shoulders stooped, 

My thin hands, withered now, 
Trembling and drooped. 


But could they see the part 
That lies within, 

They’d find a youthful heart, 
For nothing thin 

And wrinkled, earthly born, 
Would they see there, 

But One as young as Morn 
And far more fair. 


His smile is light to me: 
His touch divine 

Anoints these eyes to see 
All things are mine. 

I scorn the thieving years, 
The creeping cold: 

Love keeps away all fears— 
Love’s never old! 


What does it matter, then, 
That I am gray; 

That this frail frame has been 
Seized by decay? 

Though silver is my hair, 
Sweet flowers of gold 

Are blooming everywhere— 
My heart’s not old! 


And so, this tenement 
Of crumbling clay 

Is a mere hut I rent 
For one brief day: 

Love’s wondrous house in peace 
Waits now for me, 

With joys that shall increase 
Eternally! 
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358 
A CHRISTMAS TRULY CHRISTIAN 


By Rosert WATSON 


And the King shall answer and say unto them, Verily I say unto you, Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did ut unto 
me.— Matthew 25:40. 


It was Christmas Day, in the home of a pioneer missionary. 
The family circle was large: ten children and the parents seemed 
to fill it to its capacity. Yet that home was run on a great 
principle: nobody ever came there and went away unfed, and 
none ever applied for shelter but it was freely given. 

That home had another distinction. No call from without 
for physical or spiritual aid ever came, by night or by day, that 
was not responded to in person, by either the father or the mother, 
or both. It was a rare occasion when the father and mother were 
both at home, but Christmas morning dawned on a family intact. 

Family prayers that morning closed with the words, ‘‘Forbid 
it, Lord, that anyone should turn away the Christ Child this day; 
and may he always find room in this home, and in every one of 
our hearts.’’ After that, the day seemed to glide away in a haze 
of happiness. 

Now the short winter day is past, and the whole family sur- 
rounds the table for the Christmas dinner. The fare is plain, 
_but every appetite is keen as a razor. The blessing asked, 
Father is heaping the plates and passing them, when Mother 
turns to the eldest son and says, ‘‘Run, Laddie; there is someone 
at the door.” It is a stranger with a babe in her arms. 

“How did you come?” 

“T walked,” is the reply. 

There is no thought but that the mother and child will stay all 
night. But, to the astonishment of all, the stranger says that 
she has brought her six-months-old baby expecting the missionary 
mother to keep him and bring him up with her own children! 
The father, however, promptly answers in the negative. Mother 
is already overtaxed with home duties and the care of all the sick 
for miles around. Then all the older children cry, ‘‘That’s 
right: Mother must not take another baby!” 

But to the amazement of all, Mother says, ‘“‘Yes, I will 
take him.” 

Father mildly protests; the children, vehemently. ‘‘Mother! 
Mother! why did you promise to do this?” the children cry in 
excited indignation. 

“Don’t you remember Father’s morning prayer?’ Mother 
answers. 

“What was it?” they demand. 

“May the Christ Child always find room in this home and in 
every one of our hearts.” 

“But—,” exclaims one, and got no farther, for the mother 
continues, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these ... even 
these least, ye did it unto me.” 
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CROWN HIM KING OF KINGS 


By RicHarD H. BENNETT 
And they stood every man in his place round about the camp; and all the 
host ran.— Judges 7:21. 


Stand fast in one spirit, with one soul striving for the faith of the gospel.— 
Philippians 1:27. 


When the news reached Richmond, Virginia, that the equestri- 
an statue of General Robert E. Lee, now standing on Monument 
Avenue, was at the depot, someone said, ‘‘My, it will take a lot 
of horses to pull all those tons of metal uptown!’ And someone 
(it must have been a blessed woman) replied: ‘‘Horses? Oh, 
don’t let horses pull General Lee: let’s pull him ourselves!’’ 

The idea caught like wildfire and swept the city. The news- 
papers were full of it. The gala day was set. The schools 
actually gave holiday without any of the teachers dying. Flags, 
bunting, popcorn, peanuts and red lemonade were everywhere. 
The sidewalks, stoops, porches and windows were crowded with 
happy throngs. Blue and gray veterans mingled, laughing and 
crying (and maybe lying) over the memories of field and camp, 
of battle and charge. 

Out there in the middle of the street were three great trucks, 
fastened end to end, with a drawing-cable a block long. With 
their hands on the rope was the motliest crowd one may see this 
side of Judgment Day. There were an ex-governor of Virginia 
and several millionaires. There were rich men, poor men, fat 
men, lean men, black men, white men, while small boys wiggled 
in and out between the legs of the crowd. There were ragged 
little pickaninnies, schoolgirls chewing gum, and high society 
ladies teetering about on their spool heels pretending that they 
were pulling. And amid the laughter and tears, songs and cheers 
of the throngs along the way, we drew the General in triumph 
to the place where he sits today on Traveler, looking ever towards 
his beloved Southland. 

As soon as we reached the desired place, every man drew his 
pocketknife and cut off a little piece of the great rope and put 
it in his pocket. The rope vanished as by magic. The next 
day, anywhere in the city, a man would pull out his little piece 
of hemp, hold it up, and with great pride say to his friend: “‘I 
had hold of the rope yesterday. Did you? Oh, did you? Good!” 

The object of the church is to bring the throne of our Savior 
to its rightful place in the hearts of men. I am hoping with a 
mighty hope that when that task is brought to its triumphant 
end there will not be a single reader of this story who will not 
be able to look up into the face of the King and say: ‘‘Master, 
I had hold of the rope! I had hold of the rope!” 
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360 
“WHEN HE COMETH” 
By E. E. Dawson 


Be ye also ready; for in an hour that ye think not the Son of man cometh.— 
Matthew 24:44. (See also II Timothy 4:8.) 


When I was a boy, Father would call my brother and me 
early in the morning on the days when he went to town on the 
regular marketing and trading trips, and commit to us a task for 
the day. If it was the cultivating season, we were to hoe so 
many rows of cotton: if it was the gathering season, we were 
to pick so many pounds of cotton. And a reward was always 
promised us,—a bag of candy, an apple, an orange, some simple 
reward that appealed to country boys. 

The way we discharged Father’s commission had all to do 
with how we looked for and met him on his return in the evening. 
Sometimes we were faithful, doing all that was set us to do. 
Then we talked much of his coming, and watched for him with 
increasing excitement. Even before nightfall we would begin to 
look for him. If he was delayed, we would go out to the pasture 
gate and listen for the first signs of his approach across the great 
ranch in front of the house. There would be the faint cluck 
of a wagon: then we would be all ears to determine whether it 
was Father’s wagon or another. If it was Father’s, as the 
wagon cluck grew louder we would race out to meet him, climb 
into the wagon from behind, tell him that we had done the work 
he had left us, and claim our reward. 

But sometimes a spell of idleness would come over us; or a 
neighbor boy would come by the field and engage us for hours 
in idle talk and pranks; or maybe we would get to fighting with 
each other—and the task was not finished. Then, as night 
came on, we would grow quiet and thoughtful and depressed, 
and would not go out to the gate to watch and listen. Then, 
when Father came, we would glide about so softly that he would 
notice the difference, clear his throat, and ask Mother where we 
were. Then he would ask us if we had done our work; and the 
sorry confession would have to be made. And every excuse 
that we confidently expected to render would stick in our throats; 
and we would hang our heads and go off to bed with a feeling 
of guilt and shame. 

So will it be, I am thinking, as life draws toward the end. 
How we have treated the task our Lord has committed to us 
will determine our attitude toward his coming, or our going. 
If we have been faithful, how blessed the prospect of the meeting! 
If we have been neglectful, idle, wasting our strength in fighting 
with our brethren, how we shall shrink from his presence! 
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361 
BEYOND THE GRAVE 


By James W. HERVEY 
John 16:33; Romans 6:11; 8:18; I Corinthians 15:19, 55. 


Several summers ago, with my family, I was motoring through 
eastern Texas. The sun was scorching, the sands were deep, 
and the roads not modern. I found that we were off the road 
which I wanted to travel. About noon we came to an old home- 
stead. I asked the man of the house how we might get to the 
good road; and this is what he said: 

“Go right down here to the end of the lane, turn to the left, 
and you will soon come to the cemetery. You pass right through 
the cemetery—for it is on both sides of the little road—and when 
you have passed through the cemetery, turn to the right; and ina 
few hundred yards you will come to the highway, as smooth as a 
pavement. Then your troubles will be over.” 

The thought which that man unconsciously conveyed to my 
heart that day has been a wonderful help to me along the years, 
when I have felt a loneliness and a loss in being off the good road, 
struggling onward and trying to make it somehow against my 
own limitations and against adverse conditions. For I know 
that 


“The toils of the road will seem nothing 
When we get to the end of the way.” 


My friend, how are you traveling? Is the road hot and dusty? 
Are you discouraged by the slowness of your progress? When 
you would do good, is evil present with you? Do you wish to 
reach the highway of life? This is a universal experience in the 
spiritual pilgrimage. But there is a better way, even in this life. 
Though God has not promised to his children freedom from 
trouble here, he does intend that you shall overcome the world, 
with all its troubles, and that im Christ ‘‘ye may have peace.”’ 
It is both your duty and your privilege even now to “reckon 
yourselves to be dead unto sin, but alive unto God in Christ 

esus.”’ 
: Over the entrance to the old Metairie Cemetery in New Orleans 
are these words: 


WE ALL PASS THIS WAY TO A GLORIOUS IMMORTALITY. 


Yes! and No! Truly the believer passes through death into a 
glorious immortality. But he never goes into the darkness of 
the tomb. Only the unconscious clay goes there. 

How glorious to be able to see beyond the grave! ‘Hope sees 
a shining star; and love hears the rustle of a wing.” 
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362 
THE TUNNEL OF THE TOMB 
By GrorcE W. McDAnre.! 


And might deliver all them who through fear of death were all their lifetime 
subject to bondage.—Hebrews 2:15. 


A member of the First Baptist Church of Richmond, Virginia, 
was advised by her physician to go to Saranac Lake, New York, 
to take the treatment for tuberculosis. Dreadful attacks of 
asthma had so complicated her illness that she was unable to 
lie down, and the approach of night added terror to her pitiable 
suffering. A sudden change for the worse caused her physician 
to insist that she be carried immediately to the sanitarium, 
and preparations were hastily made to take the night train. 

The lady felt that she could not pass through the long tunnel 
between Washington and Baltimore, and she begged to be 
allowed to go by boat to New York; but the doctors counselled 
haste, and she acquiesced. She said, however, as she closed 
about her the curtains to the Pullman berth: “I think the 
paroxysms of asthma must be the same sensation as that of the 
last mortal strife; and I dread this tunnel as I do the grave, 
and this night as I dread death. But if my religion means any- 
thing to me ever, it surely ought to now. I trust myself to my 
Savior’s care, and lie down. If I wake, all right: if I do not, 
that will be all right too.” 

How pluckily she put aside her fear and her nervous appre- 
hension, none but an asthmatic can appreciate; and without 
the aid of any kind of medicine she went to sleep. When she 
awoke from the first night’s rest in two weeks, she was in New 
York City; and the sun was shining brightly! The nurse, who 
had watched eagerly beside her during the night, heard her 
singing softly to herself the words of the hymn: 


“T would not live alway; no,—welcome the tomb; 
Since Jesus has lain there, I dread not its gloom: 
There sweet be my rest till he bid me arise, 

To hail him in triumph descending the skies.”’ 


When the song was finished, the nurse greeted her patient 
cheerily and expressed joy for the comfortable night. The 
sufferer replied: ‘‘Well, my lifelong bondage is over! I shall 
never again fear the last agony nor dread the grave; for if one 
but trusts herself into the Savior’s keeping, and ‘lies down to 
pleasant dreams,’ she will pass safely through the night of death 
and the tunnel of the tomb. And when she awakes, she will 
be in the heavenly City, and the sun of righteousness will be 
shining!” 

“‘O Grave, where is thy victory? 
O Death, where is thy sting?” 


1This distinguished and beloved soldier of the Cross fell asleep on August 18,1927. He had 
told me that this story related to his wife, and, after his passing, Iasked of her permission to add 
a note to this effect. She answered: “I shrink from any mention . . . but if it will aid any soul 
to realize . . . His dear presence, which is so very real to me now, I cannot refuse,’’—Editor, 
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363 
VICTORY OVER DEATH 


By ELMER Jutius Larson 


Death 1s swallowed up in victory.—I Corinthians 15:54. 


Guns, helmets, and personal belongings strewn along the 
roads, horses bloated and bleeding, soldiers dead and dying; 
plaintive cries heard faintly above the din of shrieking shells and 
the incessant pounding of cannon—an army routed! 

It is our forward movement during the last phase of the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive. The advance of the whole morning is over 
the bodies of the slain. What terrible slaughter! That night 
the command is given to lay low. Someone lights a cigarette. 
Enemy observers are close. In a moment all is confusion, and a 
rain of shrapnel begins its work of destruction. 

“Forward!” It looks as if Death were in command; for many 
of the boys stay behind. The Meuse River must be crossed. 
The dawn is breaking, and to cross the river where enemy eyes 
are watching and guns are ready—certain death! 

“Stack your guns! Lay low!’ The dawn breaks—a gloomy 
dawn. A buddy lights a cigarette and is answered by a “G. I. 
can’’ screaming through the trees. A company of reinforce- 
ments comes marching down the hill opposite, in squad formation. 
A well-placed shell lays forty of them low. 

Suddenly a band is heard playing a German air. Excitement 
reigns everywhere. The Armistice is signed!! No more fighting 
after eleven o’clock! Rockets fill the air. Hardened dough- 
boys hug one another. Huge bonfires are built; and wet, shiver- 
ing khaki forms crowd about them. In an instant all changed. 
Death is swallowed up in victory! 

Victory! Shouted from the mud of Flanders, from the heights 
of Barricourt, down through the strongholds of Sedan and Verdun, 
down through the ranks of olive-drab and blue—from the 
English Channel to the Swiss border, through the Holy Land and 
into the East, from bloody Europe to America—Victory! 

But think for a moment of a greater victory. The grim giant 
Death had purposed to conquer all the earth. Ancient prophets 
grappled with him in vain. Philosophers struggled with him, 
but failed. Then, in a manger, a Child is born. He is com- 
missioned to take the field against the giant and his cohorts. 
For thirty years he trains, then wages a three-year campaign. 
Then the Cross, and the two darkest days in all history. To his 
lieutenants all seems lost. But the next day!—Victory over 
Death! Death is swallowed up in victory! 

Victory! Shouted forth on that first Easter morn, the cry 
resounds over the holy hills of Judea, up into Galilee, into 
Europe and Asia, unto the far isles of the sea, on to the great 
unknown continent to the west, on to every tribe and nation on 
the earth. Victory! The grandest proclamation of the ages: 
Death is swallowed up in Victory! 
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364 
“AT HOME WITH THE LORD” 


By CHARLES EDWARD BURRELL 


We are ... willing rather to be absent from the body, and to be at home 
with the Lord.—II Corinthians 5:8. 


It was midwinter in the Canadian Laurentians. My wife and 
I had been away from home and were returning to our loved ones. 
For hours we had been driving in the bitter cold. It was several 
degrees below zero, and we were cramped and stiff from long 
exposure. It was in the days before the automobile, and our 
progress was slow and wearisome. 

Presently the welcome lights of the home village shone forth, 
for night had begun to fall; and we soon arrived at the parsonage. 
The door opened, and the happy voices of our loved ones bade 
us welcome. My companion of the weary way went in to the 
light, the warmth, the happy fellowship of the family circle, 
and the door was shut. How cold and lonely it was outside as, 
in the deepening darkness, I went to the stable to care for my 
weary horse and to attend to other duties! The darkness and 
cold seemed almost tangible. 

My duties discharged, I hastened to the house. For me also 
the door opened; and I went in to rejoin my companion of the 
long journey, and the happy group waiting within. In the 
warmth of the fireside and in the sweet fellowship of the family 
circle, the misery of the journey, the gloom and the cold of the 
night, the brief separation at the door—all were soon forgotten 
in the joy of being at home at last. 

Many years passed. Side by side my companion and I had 
made a long, long journey. In closest companionship we had 
come through the many and varied experiences of human life. 
Sometimes the way was sunny and glad: again it was rough, 
and dark, and cold. Sometimes we were filled with joy: again 
our hearts were crushed with sorrow. Sometimes we sang: 
sometimes we wept. Thus the shortening years slipped by. 

Then, one day never to be forgotten, the door opened; and 
my companion of life’s journey went into the light, the warmth, 
the fellowship, the joy of the Father’s house, there to join those 
whom she had “loved long since and lost a while.’’ And the 
door was shut. 

Once again I was left alone in the dark and the cold, to finish 
my work without her. The cold chilled me to the very soul, 
and the darkness was such as might indeed be felt; while the 
duties that claimed my attention, how heavy and how sad they 
were! But thank God for the assurance that, one day, that door 
will open again, when my evening’s work is done, and I too shall 
enter in. Then what a welcome [ shall receive from my beloved 
companion, and from the others passed on before! So I watch 
and pray for the opening of the door at the end of the journey. 
So shall I be “at home with the Lord.” 
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365 
“IN MY FATHER’S HOUSE” 
By Gorpon Hur_Lsutt 


In my Father's house are many abiding-places; if it were not so, I would have 
told you; for I go to prepare a place for you.—John 14:2, 


Early in April, 1927, I left the old home, on Mobile Bay. 
Soon came a letter from the frail little mother, saying: ‘‘The 
whole place calls you. I hear wrens, mockingbirds, orioles, 
thrushes, meadow larks ...’” In a few days another letter 
told of “Easter lilies, phlox, Black-eyed Susans, roses . . oh, 
so many; birds reveling.’’ Enclosed with this letter was one to 
the little mother from one of her many ‘“‘sons,”’ hard-driven out 
in the world. It said: “Am getting hungry for the sight of 
that bay. Even one hour’s communion would help burn out 
some of the soot from my chimney. ... Well, it’s a great 
comfort to know that you are still down there, and that you are 
constantly thinking and praying.” 

I am thinking today, as I have thought unnumbered times 
through the years, of a dream I have long and fondly cherished, a 
dream for many whom I have loved since the long ago,—some 
of them now shattered by disease; some tottering under burdens 
too heavy for shoulders that have grown old bearing for others; 
all crying in their souls for rest and peace. And this is my dream: 
There by the sea, away from the din and the dust and the sordid 
turmoil of cities, away from the ceaseless strain and futile strife; 
there on that quiet shore, where the sleeper awakes with youth 
renewed by ‘‘the pure inspirations of morn,’ and mounts up 
with wings as an eagle as the heart answers Nature’s music 
through rapturous hours, the ripple of the waves and the joyous 
chorus of God’s feathered singers; where gentle breezes fill the 
pines with wooing whisperings of rest; where the glory of the day, 
fading in the east, flames upon cloud mountains round the 
setting sun, kindling in the soul 


“Thoughts that lie too deep for tears’’— 


there I would build a great house, with many “‘abiding-places,”’ 

and gather into it all those way-worn pilgrims whom I love. 
But I know that I shall never be able to build that house of 

my dreams. And even if I could, in a few fleeting years—ah, 


“Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day.” 


And yet that very dream of mine shall be more than realized. 
For if I have cherished such a desire for the children of God whom 
I love, what must be the provision “‘in my Father’s house’ for 
all his weary children? Ah, room will be there for all our little 
souls to expand in the freedom and peace of heaven toward the 
infinite life of God, the life that is perfect love. 


“Give me the wings of faith to rise 
Within the veil and see—”’ 
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65, 70, 76, 79, 83, 150, 242, 272, 
290, 291, 295 

Convict, converted, 2, 11, 16, 154, 
210 


former, making good, 35, 36 

responsibility of, 35, p. 46, 39 
Conviction, fidelity to, 195 

of sin: see Conversion, Salvation 
Co-operation, 215, 359 
Courage, 61, 65, 90, 121, 194, 195, 

264, 324 

Courtesy, 212, 319 
Crime, 34, 39, 175, 177 

combating, p. 46, 167, 190 
Criminals, 35-37, 154, 210; see Crime 
Criticism, of Bible, 236 

of church, 37, 38, 70 
Cross of Christ: see Christ 
Cross-bearing, 147, 346 


Death, approach of, 352, 360 
benediction of, a, 170 
child’s, 163, 333 
Christ’s, power of, 355 
door to life, 361 
horrible, a, 20, 160 
penalty of sin, 33, 40, 41 
repentance before, 16, 26 
sacrificial, 144, 145 
sudden, 20, 21, 26, 40 
victory over, 362, 363 
Deathbed repentance, 26 
Debt, providentially paid, 332 
ruinous, 13 
Deception, punished, 158 
Decision: see Conversion, Future 
uncertain, Procrastination 
Defeat, 205, 207 
aed from death, 318, 328, 
from sin, 42; see Conversion 


Dependence on God, 7, 326 
Depravity: see Crime, Sin, etc. 
Despair, 34, 48, 178, 179, 346 
Despising opportunity, 53, 54 
Determination, 200, 205 
Devotion, 42, 77, 78, 99 
to Christ, 122, 146, 149, 168, 346 
Devotions, family, 48, 176, 177 
Dignity, of the Christian, 90 
of man, 164 
Disappointment, 180, 261 
Discernment, 235, 236 
Discipline, church, 216, 217, 222 
Discouragement, 200-209 
Dishonesty, 13, 219, 255 
Disobedience, results of, 4, 110 
Divisions, foolish, 230 
in church, 215 
Doubt, determined, 59 
Dream, from God, 1, 7, 129, 282; 
see Introduction, II, 1 
fulfilled, 40, 129 
prayer answered through a, 282 
Drink, alcoholic, refused, 195 
results of, 175, 300 
Drunkard, saved, 14, 42, 47, 245 
Duty, discharged, 353, 354 
neglected, 360 


Easter, 363; see Resurrection 

Education, 243, 298 

Election of grace, 21, 31, 238, p. 225 

Encouragement, value of, 86, 184— 
186, 250 

Environment, 156, 174, 184, 298 

Escape, way of, 318 

Eternal life, 5, 356, 357 

Eternity near, 29 

Evangelism, personal, 68, 70, 76, 83- 
85, 139, 148, 151, 153, 154; see 
Missions 

Excuses, 5, 17, p. 46, 38, 65, 95, 
100, 174, 257, 360 


Failure: see Discouragement 
Faith, nature of true, p. 225 
marvelous, 273, 274, 278 
progressive, 17 
saving, 5, 6, 14, 17, 242; see Con- 
version, Prayer 
see Child, Mother 
Faithfulness, 85-89, 91, 95, 99, 101, 
107, 241, 353, 354, 359, 360 
Family devotions, 48, 176, 177 
Family saved, 48 
Father’s love, a, 338 
Fatherhood of God, 111, 135, 138 
Fear, as a motive, p. 223 
destructiveness of, 75, 169 
Following Christ, 60; see Conver- 


sion 
Folly, 4, 29, 158 
Foreordination, 106, 109, 140, 242, 
268, 355, 363 
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Forgiveness: see Introduction, II, 5 
divine, 13, 15, 16, 64, 340 
human, 44, 45, 266, 303-307, Sib, 
313, 315 
Fortitude, 143, 317, 343, 345 
Frankness, 63 
Freedom, in Christ, 231 
symbolized by a bird, 1 
Friendship, 42, 70, 331 
Fruits, sufficient evidence, 70 
Future uncertain, 18-21, 24, 50, 84, 
144, 150, 158, 180, 248, 257, 
323, 334, 337 


Gambling, in church, 219 
fatal, 14 
refusal to indulge in, 27 

Genius, 132, 202 

Giving, 248, 252, 256-258, 261, 263 

God: see Introduction, II, 1 
fatherhood of, 111, 135, 138 
grace of: see Grace 
guidance of, 352; see Providence 
help from, 203, 206, 317, 329, 332 
love of: see Love, Mother’s love 
mercy of, universal, 35 
motherhood of, 340 
omnipresence of, 264, 335 
omniscience of, 1; see Foreordina- 

tion 

eel ae 7, 49; see Christ, power 


oO 
refuge, a, 330, 336, 344, 347 
righteousness of, 73 
shepherd, a, 333 
sovereignty of, 113 
true end of life, the, 3 
unchangeableness of, 73 

God’s care: see Providence 

Gospel, power of, 61, 121, 154; see 

Conversion, Ministry 

Grace, abundant, 6, 45 
inexhaustible, 9, 128 
limited by righteousness, 73 
power of, 42, 44, 45, 48, 125, 154, 

271; see Salvation 
triumphant, 12 

Gratitude, 71, 77, 78, 131, 146 

Guidance: see Holy Spirit, Provi- 

dence, Young 

Guide, book regarded as a, 2, 297 


Habits iatalso7, £75 
broken by Christ, 66; see Drunk- 
enness, Gambling 
Healing, miraculous, 75, 273-281, 
284, 293 


Heaven, 322, 347-350, 357, 364, 365 

Help, God’s, 317; see Grace 

Helping by not hindering, 223 

A human, 7, 100, 317, 
326 


Heredity, 42, 134, 166 
Heroism, 77, 78, '39, 144, 145, 147, 
183, 201, 223, 256, 298, 338 


Holy Spirit: see Introduction, II, 1 
conviction by, 121, 123, 150 
guidance of, 84, 106, iii; 123), 

140, 141, 215; see Providence 
indwelling of, 98 
power of, 142, 150, 295 
resistance to, 21, 40 
see Christ, God, Grace 

Home, discipline i in, p. 46, 174 

ruined by sin, 34, 40, 48, 99, 160, 
Ss Wl 179 
safe place for youth, 28 
saved by Christ, 48 
used to bless others, 155 
Honesty, 63, 191, 197, 199 
Hope, 46, 60, 75, 111, 132, 349, 352, 
355-357, 361-364 

Hospitality, 54, 212, 214 

Humility, 64; see Confession of sin 

Hypocrites in church, 38 


Ideals, 270; see Aspiration, Attain- 
ment 
Ignorance in religion, 233 
Illustrations, use of, Introduction, lV 
Immorality: see Dishonesty, Lying, 
Sexual impurity, etc. 
Immortality, 348, 349, 352, 356, 357, 
361, 362-365 
Impatience, 226 
Importunity in prayer, 290, 291 
Imposition, 37 
Impossibility, seeming, 51 
Indifference, 139, 141, 181 
Indignation, righteous, 316 
Infidel, converted, 57, 142 
incorrigible, an, 59 
Influence, 22, 36, 40, 86-91, 95, 98, 
101-103, 140, 148, 152 
evil, resisted, 31, 195 
unconscious, 102, 143 
Ingratitude, 37, 321 
Injustice, 38, 161, 187-189, 218 
Insanity cured by Christ, 277 
Instrumentality, human, 101; see 
Holy Spirit, guidance of 
Intelligence in religion, 233, 235, 236 
Intolerance, 152, 229, 237 
Investment, 56, 192, 258, 262 
Invitation accepted, 22 


Joy in service, 76, 81, 94 
Judgment, error in, 192 
temporal, the, 198, 207, 353 
unjust, 38, 161, 192, 218 
Justice, 38, 193, 222 


Kindness, 184, 212, 213, 319 
value of, 184, 212, 244 
Kingdom of God: see Christ, God, 
Holy Spirit, Providence 
Knowledge of Christ, experiential, 
68, 135 


Laziness, 222 
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Liberality, 258; see Giving 
Lie, living, a, 198; see Lying 
Life, defined, 18 
everlasting, 9, 356, 357 
new, 5, 10, 32, 79 
shortness of, 18, 29, 46, 365 
uncertainty of: see Future un- 
certain 
wasted, 14, 24, 25 
water of, 9 
see Conversion, Regeneration 
Light, Christ a, 60 
illustration of influence, 70, 86- 
89, 91, 92, 94, 95, 102, 103 
Little things, importance of, 18, 
TTS 02004 6102-161, 1845 
13639212) -25039 207.0288, 299 
Loafing, fatal, 28 
Lord’s Supper, 239 
Losing all, 4, 27, 257 
Lost, the, 4, 41, 60, 65, 86 
finding the, 81, 82 
Love, God’s, 154, 337, 341, 365 
human, character shaped by, 309 
enduring, 42, 313, 337, 357 
evidence of divine life, 80 
for Christ, constraining, 76 
overcoming, 42, 182, 291, 357 
redeeming, 42, 240, 241, 314. 
sacrificing, 298, 338 
see Christ; Mother, love of 
Loyalty, to Christ, 122, 168 
saving a life, 42 
Lying, 34, 40, 79, 169, 307 


Man, dignity of, 164, 166 
Manliness, 134 
Marriage, unequal, 159, 160, 314 
Mercy, divine, exhausted, 26, 113 
human, wise, 36 
Ministry, call to, 32, 52, 106, 109, 
17, 242 


duty of, 127, 136, 187, 188, 200, 
218, 245, 253 
faithfulness in, 187, 354 
true nature of, 97, 100 
Miracles, 75, 274-276, 278-280, 285, 
323, 325, 334; see Grace, Prov- 
idence 
Missionary, 96, 97, 104, 161 
Missions, 146, 155, 243, 249, 254, 
255, 259, 260 
Money, 104, 248 
raised by prayer, 289 
Mother, 25, 130, 133, 195 
faith of a, 133 
love for, 107, 133, 134, 157 ' 
love of, 77, 109, 130, 132, 134, 135, 
157, 182, 290, 313 
prayers of, 109, 133, 290 
Mother’s Day, 130 
Motherhood of God, 340 
Motives, 76, 78, 80, 104, 255 
Music, 25, 48, 277 


Nature, beauties of, 90, 365 

man’s, asserting itself, 31, 128 
Needs, material, God’s provision for, 

114-116, 331, 332 

Neglect, of duty, 178, 179 

of salvation, 53, 54, 267 
Negligence, 92, 93 
New Birth: see Regeneration 
Noise not power, 94, 95, 103 
Non-resistance, power of, 88, 312 


Obscure, importance of the, 250 
Obstacles, value of, 118-121, 205 
Old age, 23, 356, 357 
salvation in, 25, 69 
Opportunity, disguised, 54, 116, 205, 
209, 210 
neglected, 19, 21, 53, 54, 86, 93, 
178, 179, 192, 211, 257 
used, 15, 35, 84, 85, 100, 108, 120, 
148, 152, 154, 172, 184, 211, 
239, 243, 252, 264 
Opposition: see Obstacles 
Orphan, 30, 157, 341 
Overcoming, 116, 117, 205; see 
Victory 


Parenthood, responsibility of, 169, 
174, 177-179, 181 
sacredness of Christian, 166 
Passions, yielding to, 306; see Sin 
Patience, 42, 88; see Persecution, 
Perseverance 
Peace, 111, 215, 244, 306 
Peacemaker, 215 
Perfection, in future life, 348, 349, 
in God, 202, 203, 206 
of God’s works, 348 
see Attainment 
Persecution, enduring, 35, 88, 143, 
168, 316; see Forgiveness, 
human 
Perseverance, rewarded, 32, 35, 49, 
89, 117, 151, 155, 200, 201, 204, 
205, 208, 226, 290, 291 
Personal evangelism, 70, 76, 83-85, 
148, 149, 151, 153, 154, 245 
Perspective, 230, 234 
Pharisaism, 225, 266 
Politeness, 319; see Kindness 
Possibilities, hidden, 184, 186, 192, 
243, 259 
Poverty, 27, 32, 49, 246, 247, 256 
Power, not noise: see Noise 
of the gospel: see Gospel 
Prayer: see Introduction, II, 4; 12, 
58, 62, 106, 109, 176, 212, 266- 
295, 314, 323, 326, 345, 347 
condition of true, 197, 265, 346 
nature of true, 270, 346, 347 
preparatory to worship, 101 
Preaching: see Introduction, III, IV 
guidance in, 140-142 
indiscretion in, 142 
see Ministry 
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Predestination: see Election of 
grace, Foreordination 

Prejudice, 38, 49, 58, 59, 88, 89, 112, 
155; see Injustice 

Presence of God, 327, 329, 337 

Presumption, 20, 26, 217, 218, 257 

Principle, fidelity to, 195; see 
Courage, Duty, Heroism 

ees Mas 18, 19, 21, 24, 178, 


Profanity, avoided, 103 
Progress, 229, 230, 234 
essential to permanence, 232 
eternal, 228 
Protection, God’s, 351 
Providence: see Introduction, II, 1; 
ZAR) ORGIES PACSEM oceKOO), a2. 
S29 COLI =529) 335, S31h 339, 
351, 352 


as material provision, 114—-116,. 


USB), Chole eI 74 
mysterious, 150, 300, 342, 346, 348 
remarkable, 112-116, 129, 150, 
295, 334, 343 
Provision, material: see Providence 
Punishment, 33, 34 
temporal, 20 
Purity, personal, 124, 162, 264 


Radio, illustration of, 265 
Rainbow, illustration of, 348 
Reality, 239; see Appearances 
Reaping in the flesh, 33 
Reasonableness of Christianity, 70 
Reclamation, 36; see Salvation 
Reconciliation, to God: see Con- 
version 
to man: see Forgiveness, human 
Redemption by blood, 10, 51 
Reformation vs. regeneration, 249 
Regeneration, 5, 7, 12, 14, 44, 45, 
83, 123, 125, 126, 249; see Life 
Remuneration, 104, 105 
Repentance, 13, 15, 16; see Con- 
version 
deathbed, 26 
Reputation, value of a good, 193 
Resignation to God’s will, 346, 347 
Resisting the Holy Spirit, 21, 40 
Resourcefulness, 120, 220 
Responsibility, 33, 36, 39, 292-294 
for others, 86, 87, 136, 181 
Rest, longed for, 364, 365 
Restitution, 13 
Restoration through Christ, 13, 
125-127 
Resurrection, 170, 171, 352, 361; 
see Immortality 
Revengeful spirit subdued, 44, 45, 
306, 307, 311 
Reverence, 226, 227 
Retribution, 33, 34, 39, 158, 162, 187 
Revivals, 22, 48, 56, 76, 79, 120, 
2S eee 2215 21099226; 
272, 288 


Reward, 114, 137 
Rich, neglect of, 262 
Riches, true vs. false, 49 
spiritual, 246, 247, 256, 248 
Right: see Principle 
Righteous indignation, 316 
Righteousness, Christian, loftiness 
of, 191, 315, 316 
God’s, 73 
Robertson, F. W., quoted, 165 
Rock of Ages, 46, 149, 344 
Roosevelt, President, quoted, 164 


Sabbatarianism rejected, 148 
Sabbath, value of, 89 
Sacrifice, 10, 71, 144-147, 149, 252, 
253, 256, 298, 338, 364 
amazing, of a child, 146 
of a Jew, 66 
of a mother, influence of, 134 
Sacrilege, 123 
Salvation: see Introduction, II, 3 
marvelous, 46 
offered to all, 8 
without works, 5, 6 
see Blood of Christ, Christ, Con- 
fession, Conversion, Forgive- 
ness, Grace, Regeneration 
Sanctification, as progressive salva- 
tion: Introduction, II, 3 
Satan helping gospel, 120, 123 
Sectarianism, 152, 229, 230, 232, 
235, 237-239 
Seeking the lost, 81, 82 
Self-confidence, 90, 201 
Self-denial, 66, 251, 253, 261; see 


Giving 
Selfishness, 137, 153, 358 
Self-realization, 3; see Awakening, 
Conversion 
Self-righteousness, curse of, 225 
Self-will, 4, 173, 174, 182 
Sensitiveness, 220, 221, 230 
Sermons, preparation of: Intro- 
duction, III 
Serving God, 97, 100, 136, 194 
Sexual impurity, fatal, 33, 40, 162, 
306 


Shame, Christian without, 90 
Shepherd, Christ a, 65, 245, 333 
Shortness of life: see Life 
Sickness: see Affliction 
Sin, death to, 74 
destruction of, certain, 350, 355 
detecting itself, 34; see Crime 
punishment of, 28, 33, 40, 50 
sexual: see Sexual impurity 
Sincerity, 63; see Confession 
Singing, 25, 277 
Sins of omission, 92, 257 
Skeptic converted, 57, 70, 242 
Slander, 187-189 
Smile, value of, 94 
Sonship to God, discovered, 3, 31; 
see Awakening, Conversion 
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Sorrow, value of, 135 
see Affliction, Cross-bearing, 
Heroism, Suffering 
Soul, value of, 127, 249 
Soul-winning, 70, 76, 83, 85 
Sovereign, God as, 73, 111; see 
Foreordination, God 
Spirit of Christ, same as Spirit of 
Good: Introduction, II, 2 
see Christ 
Spirit of God: see Introduction, II, 
1, 2; Christ, God, Holy Spirit 
Spirituality, 233, 235, 246, 247, 265 
Star, illustration of, 352 
Stewardship, of money: see Giving, 
Money, Self-denial 
of opportunity: see Opportu- 
nity 
Strangers, kindness to, 54, 55, 136, 
172, 212, 214 
Strength, true vs. false, 156, 326 
destroyed by sin, 33 
Substitute, none for Christ, 57 
Substitution, 10, 71, 144, 145 
Success, 118-120; see Defeat, Ob- 
stacles, Opposition, Victory 
Suffering, value of, 135, 342, 343, 
345, 346; see Affliction, Death 
Suicide, 34, 40 
Supper, Lord’s, 239 
Sympathy, 15, 155, 238-240 
absence of, 218 
see Introduction, IV 


Talent, use and waste of, 25 

Tattling, 224; see Backbiting 

Temper, 300, 301 

Temptation, fatal, 32, 40, 198 
overcome, 27, 104, 195 

Testifying for Christ: see Tes- 
timony, Witnessing for Christ 

Testimony, 58, 61, 68, 69, 107 

Testing, God’s, 116; see Affliction, 

Persecution, Suffering 

Testing God, 58, 106 

Thankfulness, 320, 323 

Theology, lack of, 321 

Thieving punished, 28 

Thirst, spiritual, 8, 238, 242 

Tithing, 76; see Giving 

Tradition, bondage to, fatal, 232, 


Tragedy, 28, 32, 33; see Death 
Transformation: see Regeneration 
Treasures, heavenly, 248; see Riches 
Trial: see Affliction, Suffering 
Trinity: see Introduction, II, 1, 2 
Trouble, 218, 245 

endless here, 361 

see Affliction, Suffering 


Trust, 6, 17, 83, 111, 114, 116, 339, 
347, 352, 362; see Faith 
Truth: see Gospel, Lying 


Unbelief, 59; see Skeptic 

Uncertainty of the future: see 
Future uncertain 

Unselfishness, 100, 253, 358; see 
Giving, Love, Sacrifice 

Uselessness, 232 


Vengeance, divine, 113 
human: see Revengeful spirit sub- 
dued 
Vicarious sacrifice: see Sacrifice 
Victory, of God, 350, 363 
through Christ: 
over death, 362, 363 
over weakness and fear, 65, 75 
over the world, 302, 345-347 
Meena ee 29 1255 126;9234, 
23 


Voice, consecrated to God, 25 


War, 308, 310, 334 
to be abolished, 363 
Wasted life, 14, 24, 25 
Weakness, human, 326, 328, 335 
Will, freedom of, 33, 39 
Will of God, 346; see God 
Wings, as illustration, 1, 3, 351 
Wisdom, 15259153, 172) 190-2 1s 
DUS e220 222258 
of a child, 27, 223 
Witnessing for Christ, 14, 85, 89, 94; 
see Personal evangelism 
Woman, influence of a bad, 40 
outcast, reclaimed, 12, 163, 266 
Word of God, convicting, 49, 142 
living, p. 225 
Work, demanded, 222 
Works, relation of to salvation: 
Introduction, II, 3 
not essential to forgiveness, 5, 6 
Worldliness, 92, 270, 304 
Worry, 75, 302 
Worship, 95, 101, 226, 227 
prayer as preparation for, 101 
Wrath, of God: see Punishment 
of man (righteous), 316 


Young, dangers besetting, 41, 172, 
174, 175, 177, 179, 182 
guiding, 148, 172, 173, 177 
possibilities of, 184, 186, 243 
ruin of, 28, 32, 33, 37 
salvation of, 22, 23, 32, 172, 174 


Zeal: see Missions, Personal evange- 
lism, Witnessing for Christ 
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